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Editorial Notes 

I N the good old timed before archaeology had become a i>ipfes 3 iQn. 
it was quite usual to discuss first principles. Perhaps it was felt 
that the quest of useless knowlectge needed justiheation. Even 
today, when ‘ pure * science can beat applied scien^ on its own groimd, 
the wrong reason is often given for doing the right thing. Possibly 
such a course may occastoimiy be justifira, or at least excused ; but 
it is a dangerous one. and may ultimately wreck the ship of discovery 
upon the rocks of self-deception. It is therefore good for the would-be 
excavator to ask himself, before issuing his appeal, what is the ultimate 
obj^ive and whether it is served by the prop^d course of action? 

^ %»t 

ft is too often assumed nowadays that excavation, if properly 
conducted, is always and everywhere a good thing. That is not so. 
There are only two excuses for undertaking an excavation—the 
acquisition of valuable knowledge or the imminent destruction of the 
site. If a site is to be covered by buiidings, evidence will be destroyed 
and excavation at some remote ^te wiU ^ made more difficult. If a 
site is being destroyed for ever by the removal of the soil tn bulk, 
obviously there will be nothing left to dig. Under such circumstances 


* ' ^ ‘1 *' ^ 
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an imperfect examination and a defective record are better than none. 
That ia why we have risked annoying our readers by appealing on 
behalf of certain urgent local excavation fluids. Building at Caerleon 
and Colcheter, and deliberate vandalism at Alchester, threaten to 
destroy evidence, and the respite given by cupidity and ipiorance Is 
short. Excavation on such sites obvious claims to priority, even 
when less important places are cemcenujd. 

^41 tX 

But suppose an appeal is made for money to excavate a virgin 
site that is in no danger ? Obviously each case must be dealt with on 
its merits ; but we consider that there is today a strong a prifyn case 

3 gainst undertaking any such work, especially if the site belongs to a 
ass which has already received the attention of competent excavators* 
Certainly it should not be imdemten unless it can be carried out as 
completely as, let us say, the excavation of Silchester and Richborough 
by the St^cty of Antiquaries of I^ondon; even so^ it may be doubted 
whetljer, at the moment, the money might not be better employed in 
support of ' S.O.S/ work elsewhere. 

Here we come up agsunst the besetting sin of provincialism. So 
far as our national interest is organl^d at all it is organized by counties, 
and what might be a powerful body of opinion is robbed of most of its 
force by being split up into 48 or more parts* Consequently we have 
the absurd spectacle of two groups in two neighbourtng counti^, the 
one trying unsuccessfully to collca the miserable sum required to 
excavate a threatened site before it b too late, the other rabtng a sub¬ 
stantial sum to carry out a wholly unnecessary dig on a site of no urgent 
importance. And ihb is the state of affairs at present throughout the 
country. Money and labour are being frittered away on sites that can 
wait, while other sites arc bcin^ destroyed 3 few miles away. If 
confirmation of this were needed, tt would be enough to glance through 
the annual catalogue of destruction, most of it deliberate, recorded by 
the Earthworks Comnultcc and published by the ^>ciety of Antiquaries. 
How many of these sites were excavated before they were destroyed ? 
How many were even planned i 
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CcRSten’ation, not excavation, is the need of the day ; conservation 
not only of purely archaeological features but of the amenities which 
give them more than half their charm. Who cares for Oldbury and St. 
George's Hill now that they are infested ivith villas ? What is the use 
of preserving the walls of a village—such as were these earthen ramparts 
“if the site of the village they protected is to be built over ? Combined 
effort and a little ^self-denial in the way of excavation, escurasons, and 
even in publication, might have saved these and other sanctuaries 
for the Nation- but in such matters our b^ties hark back, not even 
to the Heptarchy but to a yet earlier prehistoric period of the tribal 
organization. 

tSt 

In most instances nothing short of the purchase of land is of the 
slightest use, though in others an intelligent application of the Town- 
planning Act may sufiice. The need is really urgent; for with the 
approaching electrification of Southern England, the coniferous 
activities of the Woods and Forests Department and of private planters, 
the demands of the Service for land for aerodromes and manoeuwes, 
the spread of bungalotd eruptions, and the threat of arterial roads and 
ribbon-development—^with all these terrors imminent, it Is unlikely 
that any open country or downiand will be left m Southern England in 
a hundred years* time. Salisbury Plain is already ruined ; the Sussex 
Downs are threaten^. Dorset and Dartmoor however, survive, and 
the Cotsw'olds, though less prulilic in prehistoric sites, are still entirely 
agricultur^ and unspoilt, A far-sighted policy would gradually acquire 
large portions and keep them for posterity/ Tbougn costly, such a 
scheme is not impracticable ; the best areas are naturally those which 
are le^t valuable for agricultural purposes. Moreover the time 
for action is «oep, before the price of land is raised by the prospects 
of devdoptnent. 


^ Ol 

We advo^tc, therefore, a combined effort to preserve andent 
sites, and their amenities^ frotn those who would destroy both. If 
excavation is to tmdcrt^cn by local societies, let preference be given 
to threatened sites. Expensive nibbling at those which are not 
threatened is to be discouraged when Eng^d'a past, and with it much 
of £ngland*s beauty, is perishing before our eyes. 
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ANTiQOrnf enters its third year full of confidentt and with an 
exceptionally interesting programme arranged, both m articled and 
ihusttadons. Though our circulation has never stopped merging oiir 
best publicity is through the goodwill of our supporters. With th^ 
in mind (and also their good nature) we ^ve ventt^d to enclose m 
this number (when sent to a direct subaenber) a leaflet descnbing tlw 
aims and character of ANnQUnr. We hope our readers ii^l it 
on to Wends who are like^ to be interested and w'e shall be gjad to 
post copies to any addresses sent to us. 


The Subscription to Antiquity for 1929 is now Due. We 
would remind our Subscribers of the form snd envelope 
inserted in the December number and that we shall be glad 
to have an early response. This does not, of course, apply to 
those who have already been kind enough to send us then- 
cheques or to those who pay by orders on their banks. 
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The Magic Origin of Prehistoric Art* 

by Count BfcouEN 

I I authenticity of the prehistoric paintings of the caves of Attamira 

I has now been i^Uy recognized for about thirty years, and with. 

the many similar discoveries which have been made in France and 
Spain an entirely new* light has been thrown on the mentality of 
prehistoric men. We must henceforth acknowledge that they possessed 
artistic tastes and a well developed aesthetic sense. No longer may wc 
think of them as savages,solely concerned with the most material needs 
of daily life, but rather as men endowed with wdl-developcd inteUect 
yfiH capable of considering things over and above the mere materiai 
side of the stru^le for existence. 

The discovery of skeletons, obviously buried with care, and 
surrounded with tools and ornaments, had already proved to us that 
respect was paid to the dead, and that there was a belief in an after-life. 
But with the discovery of w’orks of art a fresh avenue of knovrledge was 
opened up before us. 

It is perhaps going too far to say that primitive man was an aesthetic 
being. It has even been stated by one writer on prehistory that' the 
people of the Magdalenlan period beguiled tlic leisure of their long 
winter evenings m fashioning works of art, to decorate the walls of the 
caves where they dwelt This b an obvious exag^ration—Salomon 
Reinach was the first to protest against tfm idea of art for art’s sake, 
and to demonstrate that prehistoric art had a utilitarian rather than an 
aesthetic origin. If the cave-man painted, or drew, or sculptured, it is 
because he thought thus to aid the quest for his daily needs. Plainly he 
hoped through pictorial representation to augment his power over 
the beasts he hunted, just as many primitive peoples do to tliis day. 
in fact, according to Salomon Reinach, Art would appear to have had 
its origin In magic cult and to have developed along the lines of such 
belieb. This meory, accepted by Cartailbac, Capitan, Breuil and 
other prehbtorians, is, however, still contested by certain writers. 


* TnuuUtcd by Mia Sylvi» Seeky, of tbe School of Fnhhtory in Fwob. 
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I hope however to demonstrate by examples from our Pyrenean 
caves' that the idea that Art took nse from a belief in Magic is a far 
more tenable theory than that of art for art’s sake. 

However far along the path of civilization the cave-men may have 
advanced we must always bear in mind the great gulf fixed between 
their time and ours, 'fhetr mentality is not comparable with the 
average mentality of man today, still less with the mentality of the 
present iUte. There are plenty of people even now who possess no 
sort of artistic sense w’hatsocver. li ttus is so at the present time it 
must have been still more the case in those inclement prehistoric thnes 
when existence itself was a fierce struggle. Art certainly had no place 
as a mere expre^ion of temperament. Rather was it a mysterious 
weapon therewith to encounter and overcome the Great Unknown. 11 
is true that the polychrome paintings at Altamira and the magnificent 
frieze of horses f^hioned out of the solid rock at Cap Blanc (Dordogne) 
might suggest some decorative purpose, because, in both cases, these 
artistic e^rts are plainly visible to my number of people at the same 
moment, even though the natural light b not very favourable to the 
frescoes. But we must remember that it is certainly the exception and 
not the rule to find any prehistoric works of art executed in such manner 
as to be easily visible to the spectator. 

And if Altamira and Cap Blanc are again urged as insianccs to the 
contrary, one must remember that in the case of the famous Cantabrian 


' A very important fact, and one vrliidi baa eonatderable hearing on the magic theory, 
was the dtstx^very in the course of the Ust fifteen years of some absolutely unknown 
envee. l''uTtherTnoTe these discnvcriea were made by piehistorians. I refer to the open¬ 
ing up to iota and 1914 of the od^ixnjring envema of the Tuc d*. 4 udouben and of 
the Troia rren» at Montestpiieu Asantis (Ariiige), at Montespaii (Haute 

Ganumc) ia 1924 hy tny pupil Norbert Castcret, and ta the ^le year the cave at 
Cabrereta (Lot) by the Abbd Lemoai. 

As we knew that we were the first humiui beings to enter these gdkries ainop pre- 
hisUirie tinua, vie r^taed the neo^ty of liavbg regard to every minute detail, and the 
special unpcirtanoe of first obaervalions. We pmoee^ with that cautum, attetition and 
pious regard that can only come w'ith bng praetite b prebbtoiic research. By this 
means we were able to pieaerre iintnudied many unique futures such as the imprewof 
human hands and feel, beside* a variety of mystcrioiia objects; little bfBpt of stalociiiea. 
mils and tw»cs of elay, etc., many aniall detaih of whidi we do not know the exact 
meaning; and if they ate b no way artialic they liave some rrwgic signifkatbn whose 
meaning the study of etbnogniphy with its useful sjudo^'es may help us to guess, and in 
the courae of eompartson we may draw some useful infeienoes. 
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cave, a very considerable part of the passage leading to it has been broken 
down, and that originally these inagntficent frescoes were very much more 
remote from the entrance than they are today. 

In the case of Cap Blanc there ts a certain parallel with the 
iMgnificcm sculptures recently discovered by Dr Henri Martin. 
Figures have been carved, in relief on blocks of stone which had obviously 
been used by some previous artist for a simitar purpose, and the later 
carving was made regardle^ of the already existing traces. The idea 
seems to be to represent ammals at some special given moment, and in 
circumstances of deHnite significance, rather than to produce a merely 
di^rative effect. It was magic ritual, rather than an, which inspired 
this type of work. With every fresh discovery two facts stana out 
more and more clearly. The drawings are generally found as far 
removed as possible from the entrance of the cave, and in nooks and 
comers very remote and difficult of access. In the cave of Niaux the 
first drawings are found at a distance of 867 yards (800 metres) from the 
entrance. The famous clay bison are to be founa at the furthest limit 
of the Tuc d’. 4 udoubert, ^5® ysrfds (700 metres) from the entrance, and 
at Montespan the actual distance is even greater. The various engravings 
in the cave of the Trois-Fr^res are arranged at two different levda about 
867 and 1085 yards (800 to tooo metres) from the entrance, and in 
passages where one must sometimes go a plat ventre. It is at this point 
that 1 would challenge those who uphold the theory that primitive art 

purely d^rativc, art for art’s sake in fact. I doubt if they would 
still hold their ground after crawling fiat on tlieir stomachs to admire 
some engraving of bison or rhinoceros on the wall or ceiling. The 
magnificent series of reindeer, extending over ncarlv thirteen feet, is at 
the end of an extremely narrow passage, whose wafts arc by no means 
vertical.^ One cannot stand upright, but must perform veritable con¬ 
tortions in order to be able to admire these splendid creatures, gra^Tin 
with a technique which suggwts the reindeer or Ths^ngen (Switzerland). 
They are drawn on every side, but the variety of posidons one must 
assume in order to sec them emphasizes the fact tliat the original artist 
must have been through just the same contortio ns while he was designing 
them, in fact each animal must have been drawn parallel to the line 
of sight. 

All who have studied prehistoric art, not only in books, but in the 
caves themselves, must agree with me that the artist’s first consideration 
must have been the choice of a siic as mysterious, dark, and difficult 
of access as possible. 
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It is also Qoteworthy that the paintings or drawings are not found 
in those parts of the caves which were used for habitation, but always 
at some distance, in remote galleries or at 3 different level from 
inhabited part. This is very true in the rase of the Tuc d Audoubert 
and the Trois-Frires.ete. Sometimes, as at Niaux and at Montwpm, 
no trace of hearth or habitation has been found at all. It was in Uie 
shadowy depths of sombro cavenss, perhaps where invocations were 
made, ^ai the first ideas of pictorial art apjaear to have arisen. 

Sometimes in the oaves there is some accidental contour of the rock 
which suggests the form of an animal. This cle^y attracted the 
attention of the original cave artist, and we frequently find that he 
made use of this suggestive resemblance in the rock and completed the 
foriB of the by his art. At Nibux th^rc is a certain hollow in the 

rock whoae shap^ It^ndst itself pardcutarly well to the representation of a 
stag's face viewed from the front; by adding a pair of antlers ui blacji 
outline man has completed the fanciful picture which nature suggested. 
The natural bosses in the roof of the cave at Altamira have been util used 
to much advantage in outlining the bison form. There are abundant 
examples of such adaptation. 

Wlicnce arose this desire to take advantage of any contour m the 
rock which might assist in tracing the aniir^ form, or indeed the desire 
to draw at all ? The answer is to be found in the notion, current among 
all primitive peoples, that an image of any creature is in some fashion 
a part of that very creature itself. It is in fact its double, and the man 
who possesses the imagie actually has some power ^over the ATjeamre. 
Mence any harm done to the image will be communicated to the hying 
subject of that image. The consequence of this reasoning is the key 
to all magic and enchantment. One could cast a spell and so hurt by 
hurting the image. It is needless to dwelt on the innumerable historical 
examples of this welt tenown practice. 

Now we may justifiably assume that these ideas were current 
during the Stone Age. The majority of paintings and drawings in 
the caves are accompanied by signs which bear out this idea. I repeat, 
the majority, but not all, for while there are exceptions which 
explain themselves there are others for wliich no obvious reason is 
forthcoming. Moreover, there are certain of the magic signs whose 
meaning is "unknown to us, But for the most part they are perfectly 
comprdie nsiblc. 

At Niaux, at Portel, at the Tuc d'Audoubert, at the Trois-Fr^rcs, 
at Monies pan, at Cabrercts, only to mention tliose caves in the valley 
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of the Garonnt, we observe that in most of the paintings and drawings 
of antnials arrows arc clearly indicated on the This was 

unquestionably done to emiire the success of the hunter in the 
forthcoming chase. Frobcnius, in one of his later bt^oks, relates that 
when he was amongst the pygmies of Central Africa his chief huntsman 
invariably refused to set out on a hunt without the nerfonnance of due 
ceremonies beforehand. * It is useless, we shall kill nothing 1 The 
rites have not been performed '* As he vrould not reveal to his master 
wherein tliese rites consisted, Frobcnius bad to content himself with 
spying them out as best he could. At dawn the pygmy left the camp and 
climbed to the top of a hill where he drew on the ground a picture of an 
antelope. As the first ray of sunlight appeared he aimed ai the picture 
and pierced the neck wfth an arrow. When the real hunt took olace the 
antelope was duly killed by a bullet in the neck precisely or the magic 
citarm indicated, Tlic pygmy was careful to carry away some of the 
blood and hair from the beast. After they had returned to the camp, 
the pygmy went back to tlie image lie had drawn, pulled out his arrow 
and poured some drops of blood from the real animal into the hole 
the arrow had made, and surrounded it ivith some of the hair in order to 
1 >e reconciled with tlie antelope's spirit. 

This contemporary instance is thoroughly typical of the primitive 
state of mind and throws a valuable light for us on the mentality of the 

Sometimes we find, in addition to arrows, a wound, usually 
represented by a red stain or else by a gjinove. It m^’ even be tliat the 
presence of suitable grooves led the artist to put his drawing there. At 
Niaux a little bison has been designed on the clay around three stnall 
depressions which have been hoIUnvcd out by the continual dripping 
of water, still in process, from the vault above. The mark of an arrow 
has been added to each of these nature-formed scars. 

At the Tuc d’Audoubert some natural cracks in the rock occur on 
the fmcly-graven forepart of a bison. Darts have been added to give 
the cracks the signification of ivoimds. 

In the Cantabrian Pyrenees are many claviform designs, repre¬ 
senting some kind of a weapon whose precise shape and use b at present 
unknown to us. At the very end of the upper gallery in the Trois- 
Frercs, on the face of a wall which has been most carefully prepared 
(one can still clearly see tlie marks of scraping), one of these weapoiu, 
measuring t'j inches toim, b painted in bright red. A boss occurs in 
the upper third of the figure, but iliis is quite small, whereas in the 
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majority of pictures one end is very much enlarged so that the design 
assumes a funn like the letter P. 

These signs occur on very many of the animal drawings, notably 
on out of the hof^cs in the Trois-Frtrra ; and the magn ifreent reindeer 
head in the Tuc d'Audoubert seems to be surrounded with them, Was 
it some kind of projectile in the nature of an Australian boomerang ? 
We are equallv doubtful as to the mcanbg of certain lines, sinuous or 
baching such as are found at Marsoulas.and certain tectiform pictures 
which perl^ps represent traps, Our ignorance of their signification is 
but an additional proof that they belong to occuldsm. 

[ have come to the conclusion that the greater number of the 
designs known as ‘ tectiform * do not represent huts, as has generally been 
believed. Tliat interpretation may be true in certain cases, as for 
e^mple tliat at La Mouthc, which according to Brcuil is very late 
and which indeed admits of no other explanation. But 
the variety of designs included under the name ‘ tectiform ’ is ai wide 
trtat they cannot obviously all be explained in the same wav. 

1 am strongly of the opinion that more than one of these tectifoms 
rCTresent traps. In the Museum at Helsingfors 1 have seen models 
of traps used by the Lapps for snaring wild animals. One of them 
coiK^ts of a pit, in the centre of which a stake is driven into the earth, 
^u bait i& attached to it. The hole Is then covered over lightly with 
branches and turf in a slight dome. When a wolf or fox comes to seek 
me ban and steps on the fragile covering, it gives way under him, and 
the animal is thrown into the pit. Now there arc many pictures of 
marnmoth and bison, enclosed in tectiform designs exactly resembling 
this form of trap, and I was glad to notice that Dr Lips in his remarkable 
worit on 1 rapping amongst Primitive People * had arrived at the same 
C4>ncJustin myself* 

In one of the mammoth drawfngs at Font de Gaurae, one can even 
that the antral si^e had been brtjkcn by die weight of the anfraal 
faUing m. Beyond doubt this drawing was part of an enchantment 
designed to faciiitate the capture of the mammoth, an enchantment all 
tnc more nec^spy considering ilie immense siv^e and strength of the 
quarry and the feeble weapons with which his hunters were etiuioned 
so tfiat It TOS only by attificc thsi man conid hope "“soe^d 

tne walls m lines, circles, or scattered irregularly, which 1 believe to 

b^rnTouuiJT^d *" projcctUcs. This idea ia 

borne out in the drawm* of a troop of horses at Cabierets (Lot) and 
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perhaps by a bear in the cave of die Trois-Frferes, 1 am now however 
inclined to accept Abb£ Breuil’s explanation that the bear in this 
picture is disguised, as we have seen m the case of other bears. But 
the disguise itself can only have been invented to complete some magic 
snelL Small discs are engraved not only on the body but all around 
this creature whose prominent forehead indicates dcariy Vrsta spilaeus. 
From his mouth, which is wide open, and from his nostrils, appear long 
marks as if to show the blood pouring forth, which would certainly be 
the case if he wrere killed by stoning. In a galley discovered in 
September 1926 by M. Felix Trombe m the caveat Montespan (Haute 
Garonne) there are numerous small holes made in the clay by the 
insertion of a hnger. I believe that a similar explanation applies to 
them. They represent stones or darts by means of which a herd of 
wild horses is to be driven into a stockade. This unusual picture, 
which has hardly yet been fully made known, merits a special 
description. 

The cave of Montespan is peculiarly difficult to explore. It forms 
the bed of an underground river, and for more than 1300 yards the 
water b knee deep, and one cannot stand upright on account of 
stalactites. Its discovery was due to the during enthusiasm of one of 
my pupib, M. Norbert Castcret, who courageously swam under the 
vault till be reached a gallery w'here he found some little clay figures 
which 1 wrill describe later. In anotlier gallery which has a particularly 
low roof, there are many imprints of human feet, and the left wall is 
covered wdth drawings. Most conspicuous the particulariy fine picture 
of a diminutive horse, faUing over backwards. I’hc neck is stretched 
out and nostrils are quivering, as would be the case with an animal 
struggling to regain its balance. Beyond this admirable drawing there 
are numerous little holes in the day 'made ^^'ith a finger, and also some 
broad vertical stripes which partly conceal some rough outlines of 
horses. That the whole fresco b of undoubted prehbtoric antiquity b 
proved b^ond dispute by a coating of stalagmttic formation which now 
encrusts it. 

At the end of the passage some marks also made with the finger all 
converge towards a hollow formed by the removal of a mass of clay. 
I'hc whole scene suggests to me a corral surrounded with palisades into 
which wild horses are being driven by stones and darte. It would 
appear to be a regular hunting scene, oil the more remarkable because up 
to the present we do not know^ of any other picture in prehistoric art 
showing a definite grouping of animals. However dose the figures 
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may be on the cave w’^s, each is a dbtinct and separate effort, 
unconnected with chose which may happen to surround it. 

Dr Herbert Kuhn drew roy attention to the fact that the long 
scries of vertical bands which are to be found at Niaujc dose to the lake 
and which have been regarded as some elongated teaiform, may very 
well be a pdisade, behind which the form of some animal can dimly be 
made out. In fact this picture at Niaux may fairly be regarded as a 
hunting scene such as we have at Montespan. 

The clay models of a small bear and certain feline creatures in the 
cave of Montespan are too welt known to need description here, ^ I 
would only draw attention to the fact that tlicy are literally riddled with 
wounds, particularly one of the felines, which seems to confirm beyond 
doubt my opinion concerning the purpose for which these figures were 
made, 'tire day before some preconcerted hunt, the sorcerer would 
come and pierce these little images with spears, and pronounce some 
charm over them. It ts t^uite probable that fresh figures had to be 
made for every occasion, though no doubt there were exceptions. For 
example, the small headless bear in the cave of Montespan appears to 
have served on many occasions. It is roughly done, and its hack and 
bind uuarters are rounded and polished as if by frequent rubbing with 
sometning supple yei resistant, such as a beara pelt. Perhaps it was 
part of the ceremony ttJ wrap the little clav image in the skin of some 
animal and then fix in a wooden peg for the head. The Abb£ Breuil 
and myself consider that the skull which was found between the paws 
of the small clay bear, and a triangular hole in the cross section of the 
neck, lend some colour to this hypothesis. 

That the hunters were wont to stab the figure is proved by the 
numerous marks upon it, though these are now partially covered by 
stalagmite. It would appear to tiavc been necessary to have a personi' 
fication of the animal for every separate hunt. Hence the exceedingly 
large number of pictures which cover the cave wails. The tribal 
magician might however make use of the same figure several times over 
by dint of modifying an existing drawing according lo the purpose 
required. By far the most noteworthy example of this b to be found 
in the cave of the Trois-Ftircs. It is a Uon engraved on stalactite in a 
small circular recess. The contour of the rock lends itself to the design, 
the pavva being simply stalactites on which claw's have been engraved. 
There was a touching sense of brotherhood when wc found a very fine 
Magdalenian burin {graving tool) left in a crai^ of the nick, wherewith 
doubtless the artist had drawn hb picture, llie head of the lion had 
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been partly eifaced and drawn tbree times over, in diilfcrent positions. 
In like inimner the tail was draun at one time straight, and at another 
time curling* Probably in order to save himself trouble, the artist made 
use of the same figure for diHerent occasions^ and merely altered the 
head or the tail a little to invest the lion, which they hoped to krii^ with 
a new personality for each succeeding hunt. It has indeed always been 
a recognised practice in witchcraft that an image wholly or partly new 
should be used on each occasion. This particular figure apparently 
served its purpose a great number of times to Jud^e by the quantity of 
arrows engraved or painted on its body, The majoritv of such figures 
seldom bear more than two or three weapons, imd often a single one 
suffices, Ii w‘tiu!d appear also that it was not always coinsidertd 
necessary to make a drawing of the entire animal, but’merely some 
es.sential feature such as the head, and then to elaborate some distinguish¬ 
ing characters such as the horns, There are numerous examples of 
this in the Tuc d^Audoube^t ; side by side with the complete pictures of 
animals we find a bison of which merely the forepart is given, and the 
head of a reindeer very carefully drawn, but the bodies are in each case 
lacking. In the same way at hfarson las the artist appears sometimes to 
have contented himself with merely giving a carefuj and exact repre¬ 
sentation of the bison's horns. 

To the same magic pur|wse I should attribute the silhouettes cut 
cut in bone, also the cngravinp and figures which we find on various 
weapons and tools, even when merely the head or the limbs are 
represented. For these latter the hoof or the daw, as the case may be, 
shows very clearly what species of animal is intended : horse, cattfc, or 
carnivore. The foot is enough to personify the animal for purposes of 
enchantment. The Abbi Lemozi, who first discovered the beautiful 
cave at Cabrerets, drew my attcntioTi there to the numerxms figures of 
animals lacking both eyes and ears. This was noticeable in the 
mammoths, but still more so in the cattle. 

We fully concurred with the Abba’s opinion that this suppression 
of the organs of sight and hearing had a special magic significance. 
How can the hunted beast without the aid of eyes and ears detect the 
presence of the hunter ? The idea of depriving the animals of these 
natural means of defence in pictorial representation was to place them 
at the mercy of man by means of witdicraft. 

The same idea obtains in designing an animal without a head. 
Sometimes we find a picture or a statuette consisting of a btjdy only. 
There is the particular case of Enlene (Ariege), where the statuette of a 
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stages body has been used as ihe handle of a dart thrower. That the 
head has l:^n deltberately cut off is obvious from the very clear marks 
of sawing on the neck* 

But there may also have been special cases like the smalt headless 
bear at Montespan to which I have already made reference. On the 
other hand [ doubt if the same explanation would apply to those curious 
figures of headless women rougnly dratvn on the roof of one of the 
galleries at Cabrerets. 

Howsoever it may be, the idea that one could protect oneself 
against on animal by drawing a picture of it without a head, or without 
limbs, or by drawing arrows on it, mctira frequentlv in the magic lore of 
ancient Egypt. In a classic vrork recently published on this subject. 
Professor Laxa of the University of Prague gives illustrations of 
hieroglyphic signs where all the animals are rendered harmless, Sementa, 
wasps, ’and other creature.^ cither have no heads or else are diatnembered. 
Some of the snakes and crocodiles are simwn with arrows on their 
bodies. Without going so far as to suggest the possibility of a tradition 
being handed down, it is none the less interesting to note these resem- 
bljinces produced spontaneously in two civilizations so very remote from 
each other. 

It is now clear that the various anomalies we encounter in pre*- 
historic art may be easily explained by the theory of Magic, rvhereas 
the theory of art for art's !^e docs not solve any of the problems 
which arise. 

It is only reasonable to suppose that in this branch of magic culture 
primitive man's artistic powers would undergo gradual development and 
improvement, and although I maintain that he embarked on hb artistic 
career with a purely utilitarian purpose 1 should be far from denying 
that he took a very real pleasure m his work, as his technique ana 
powers of perception advanced. Moreover he was quick to take 
adv^tage of any tittle facilities which Nature offered towards the 
achievement of his artistic efforts. How far along the path of dviUzation 
he has travelled since he first traced with earnest care such pictures as 
the diminutive black horse at Niaux, or the magnificent reindeer, or 
the bison head, 30 skilfulN emphasized in black outline on the rock 
face in the cave of the Trob'hrtres f No doubt a great incentive 
towards the attainment of a higher technique lay in the necessity of 
making as accurate a picture of each animal as possible in the hope of 
ensuring the success of the enchantment. If there existed some ritual 
by which it sufficed to give a name to some indeterminate object or 
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draviing and then to sav ' Tilts stands for such and such an animal \ 
it can only have been tlie custom of some very inferior civilization. 

Generally i^akingf in al! magic lores the more Effect the resem^ 
blance, the greater the power of the sorcerer over his subject. That 
this belief was already established in Magdalenian times is shown by the 
fact that characters arc carried to an extreme point, and the accuracy 
of detail in each species is such that we can even determine the different 
breeds among the horses, and distinguish the cave bear from the brown 
bear. The natural positions of the different animals are treated with 
a like precision ivhich denotes the keenest powers of observation. And 
there is a yet more remarkable gift made evident in snidying the work 
of these primitive artists, During the long hours while they were 
stalking tneir game these ancient hunters must have acquired an almost 
photugraphic impression of the animals they hunted, to be able to 
reproduce tliem with such minute accuracy m the di^y lit cavoms. 
Tney had no such advantage as our artists of today who can work from 
the living model and in Full daylight, and yet these early pictures are no 
wise lacking in life and movement. 

It is fortunately a part of human nature that work well done brings 
its own reward of satisfaction, and the aJluremcnt of successful 
achievement w'axes strong in the artistic soul. On this one point I can 
agree with those who uphold the tiieory of art for art's sake in Magda- 
jenian times. The zeal of the artists was commensurate with tlieir 
improving w^orkmanship. But the mind was yet too primitive to subsist 
on the encouragement of a sentiment only. It still hung upon the 
strong impulse of magic power. 

Art was bom of Magic, The truth of this statement is confirmed 
by the fact that when man learned to support himself Iw agriculture 
rather than by hunting this primitive art ceased to exist. There was no 
longer need to make figures and images in order that enchantment might 
render the ctiase fruitful. That is to say that the relative certainty of 
daily food eliminated the necessity for dmwing pictures of animals. He 
who has learnt to till the fields has a better prospect of the morrow's 
supply than he who lives by hunting only. He knows more of the laws 
of Nature and the rewards of personal toil. Hia life b less hazardous 
than the himter's and consequently he has less need lo seek the aid of 
magic. But there is one point where his necessity is identical with 
that of the hunter. Fecundity is just as needful among hb domestic 
flocks and herds as among the wild beasts of the chase whereby the 
hunter lives. 
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I have hitherto apoken only of the magic to which primitive men 
resorted as a means of ensuring their succ^ in hunting. They ho^d 
with the aid of channs and incantations to kill as many beasts as possibly 
But thev also used their art to promote another kind of magic which 
they hoped would ensure an ample supply of the game whereby they 
lived Propagation rather than destruction ivas the end m view. And 
the one idea is tJve complement of the other. The hunter c^ot be 
successfiil unless the game is there to be killed. The need for an 
abundant supplv was paramount, and the ancient huntere sought to 
augment it tiirough the aid of magic. There are pnnutive 
Australia who observe similar practices today. chteny by 

hunting the emu, a large bird somewhat resembling the ostneh. hvery 
year they bold a special ceremony in. order that the supply of emus 
shall not fail. On the ground they make a model of the bird, surround 
it with pebbles to represent eggs, over which they celebrate all manner 

T^e same fundamental idea must have actuated that Magclalentan 
artist who fashioned with such realistic touch the famous group known 
as the clay bison of the Tuc d’Audoubert. There we have both the 
male and the female. The position of the latter and the physiological 
details leave no doubt. She is awaiting the bull. It is a mute, appealing 
prayer for the increase of the bison herds. Moreover there b no trace 
of weapon or wound such as we see on the statuettes at Montespan and 
similar works of art. It is without blemish, the highest expression of 
the artist's endeavour and hope, _ 

As a work of art it is unique but the idea which prompted it finds 
manv forms of expression. Monsieur Peyrany has recently discovered 
in the Dordogne a bas-relief in stone representing a bull, and beside 
him a cow who is apparently in calf. One might quote many other 
examples where not only the fertility of cattle is signified, but also of 
reindeer. In the cave of the Trois-Frferes we see a picture of the male 
reindeer pursuing the female, and the famous poignaid of Bruniqucl, 
now in the British Museum, v'as carv'cd to represent the same idea. 
During Aurignactan times this same purpose of fecundity found 
expression in numerous figurines of women, such as those found at 
Willendorf, Laussel, VistoniE2, Grimaldi, Brassempouy, Lespugnecie. 
These are quite unlike any work of the Magdalenian period, where tlie 
human figure is extremely rare and of very inferior technique to that 
displayed in the representations of animals. It was the hunted, and 
not the hunter, that had to be embodied for purposes of magic, and as 
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for the question of man’s reproduction, that was concerned with the 
law of demand rather than that of supply. Possihly also, human 
portraiture was forbidden. However that may l>avc been, the few 
attempts wc find show the human features so distorted and biaarre tliat 
thev must liave been intentional caricatures. Some are even obscene, 
such as the satyr of Portel <Ariige). So far as present discovery 
there is only one known exception, and that is the famous * sorcerer in 

the cave of the Trois-Frer^. t 

Here we see an amaatng masked human figure w*ith a long beard, 
the eyes of an owl, the antlers of a stag, the ears of a wolf, the claws of a 
lion iid die toil of a horse. It is engraved and outlined in black p^t, 
about ten feet from the ground, in a nook most difficult of access in a 
small round chamber known as the Sanctuary. It seems to dominate 
and preside over all the hundreds of other creatures, of thirteen diHerent 
species, engraved and drawn on the walls below. It is the supreme 
mystery of the cave. Can it be some weird deity of those primitive 
people ? Perhaps rather it is the Arch-Sorcerer ivho has taken unto 
himself the divers attributes of the beasts he enchants, a character 
personified even in our own day by the Shaman of the primitive tribea 

of Siberia. . i u 

The forgoing remarks apply easily enough to mural art, but the 
question of statuettes and individual artistic objects is far more 
complicated. Beyond doubt Magic was the pierondeTadiig infliience 
throughout, but it must be allowed that the problem is an exce^tn^y 
complex one, and to gain an impartial view one must examine the 
arguments opprised to the theories I have put forward. 

Let me say at once that I think a great deal may be attributed to 
that nascent artistic sense wHicli manifests itself in many of the cave 
drawings. Tlie fact that the drawings were artistic w'as incidental to 
their purpose. There was no prime purpose of decoration. None 
the less most of the small objects which wc find carved or manufactured 
by the hand of man for his own use l>ear distinct traces of decoration. 

Ever since the Aufignacian age* man seems to have noted the fact 
that the mere repetition of regular lines or dots givesa pleasing effect to 
the eye, and wc find unmistakeable geometric patterns at Predmost 
(Aufignacian), at Marsoulas (Magdalenian), and m other places. The 
same type of idea prm'ails in the deep cut spirals on the at 

Lespugne, Lourdes etc. Even in admilting W’lth Qrcuil that all these 
patterns may be only an extreme vanation of stimc attempt at animat 
fonn, it is hardly possible to believe that designs such as these were 
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oonncctcd wtii magic, which always demands a certain otnount of 
realism to fulfil its purpose. 

Bui directly we consider the animal figures and forms on v^ious 
Magdalenlan objects made for some de^ite use wc find the realism of 
magic intent developed to the full. 

How^ else can the figures so numerous on bone and on stone be 
explained, except by Magic ? 

I cannot admit that it was merely for pleasure that prehistoric 
men engraved, for example, all those stones found at Lrimeuil. 
do I agree with the opinion that this station actudly a kind of 
studio and workshop for the production of arUstic fancies worked on 
stone, just as one finds sketches on canvas or paper in the studio of an 
artist of today, I rather believe that there were certMn places sacred 
to some sorcerer where tlte figures of animals were designed each for a 
specific purpose. After this purpose had been fulfilled, the piece was 
abandoned, either because it became useless or because it became a 
votive offering. 

1’hem are superstitious people who still behave thus. The 
Arabian sorcerers will write a cimrm on a scrap of paper which is then 
sw'allowed or carried about in a little leather bag as a talisman. 

With regard to the sculptured animals on the ‘ batons decommande- 
ment *, dart throwers, etc.: many indications point to the fact that 
they bad some magic significance, especialiy the mtentional muitlatiooB 
that have been noted on so many of them. As lias already been 
remarked the head of the stag found at Enlenc, which lias been used as 
the handle of a dart-thrower, has been purposely cut off. This 
mutilation could have no practical purpose, except as a punishment 
indicted on an object which failed to perform the service lor which it 
was intended. 

'We find these superstitions still existing among many primitive 
people of today who make figures of animals on their weapons. This 
18 for the accomplishment of a twofold purpose. Firstly,they hope to 
be endowed with the special tjualitics of the animal represented — such 
as strength, cunning, or swiftness. Secondly, they hope that the 
picture would facilitate the capture of tlie animals represented, by 
reason that the hunter already can hold the image In his hand. .^1 
this relates of oourae to the magic of destruction. Examples of the 
magic of reproduction, such as little representations of the sexual 
organs, or the male reindeer pursuing the doe on the poignard of 
Bruniquel, are extremely rare. 
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In the cave of., the Troia-Frires there has just been discovered 
(September 1928) an eng^ving on bone which cannot be placed in 
cither the above categories. All the pictures found hitherto^ have 
represented animals wluch were either u^ul for food or dse'da^erous 
to man. One can underetand that the hunters wished to kill thel^ison, 
the horse or the tcindeef in order to eat the ^h, and they killed the lion 
and the bear because they feared them. But what can there be to say 
about an insignificant, harmless^ little grasshopper ^ Doubtless it was 
unooinraon enough in that cold Magdalenian period. Since it could be 
neither useful nor harmful to man, to what purpose can it have been 
engraved on a fragment of a targe bison bone, inteiltr<^llly btoken off ? 

Ceriainly the question ^ to the significance of art L^small weapons 
and tools b a vc^ complex one. In this case .we have not the solid 
evidence of magic purpose such as we have in the case of mu^ art 
which was created, dominated, sustained and finally brought to per- 
fcction through the pursuit of m^c. However, considering the close 
relationship which must have existed between dtese two branches of 
art, I do not hesitate to maintain the preponderating ii^uence of 
Magic, albeit in varying degrees, throughout the wtole realm of 
prehbtoric art. 
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‘Old England", Brentford 

by R, E. M. Wheeler 

W HETHER Brentford was at one time Brigantford^ or the ford 
of the BriganteSt Is a. question which the modem etymobgist 
would not hesitate to scorn; nor is the identity of the site 
v^ith the ford whereat conquering Caesar crossed the riveron a celebrated 
occasion as substantial as die granite monument which now oom^ 
memorates the event at the head of the ferry-stairs. Nor yet again is 
the name ' Old England which the Ordnance Survey ascribes to the 
water-mMdow on the Middlesex shore some 400 yards above the 
present junction of Thames and Brent, of authenticated antiquirv. 
Nevertheless here and hereabouts, as our museums can shovr, was'a 
great losing of swords and spears in preliistoric times, and here too, as 
we now know, w-erc riveraide dwellers at the end of the Bronze Age and, 
again, in Roman and later times. The name * Old England ' may 
stand. 

In 1922 Mr O. G. S. Crawford described in the Atttiqaaries 
Journal 3 * prehistoric invasion of England His Invasion ivas that 
of a folk who used bronze leaf-shaped swords of a late or * Hallstatt ’ 
type, winged axes of the kind native to central Europe, small knives 
ivith curved, single-edged blades of similar provenance and small 
crescent-shaped razors such as occur in the Swiss lake-dw^cUings, 
Groups of this sort arc extremely rare In Britain, hut at the few spots 
w'here they have been found they are sufficiently striking to have 
suggested to Mr Crawford ' an invasion from France or Switzerland at 
about the time when iron was coming into use * and at a time when 
central Europe must have been in a ve^ disturbed state. ' At precisely 
this moment the Jakc-clwclUnga of Switzerland seem to have come to an 
end. So far as one can gather . . , there appear to liavc been no 
iake-diveilers In Switzerland during the Late Hallstatt Iron .Age [i,e, 
7^-500 Can they have been driven out by other ini*aderl from 

the east ? and w'as it the lake-dwellers themselves who invaded these 
islands I ' 

If so, tliese fugitive Swiss may be thought to liavc settled on the 
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OLD ENGLAND \ BRENTFORD 


marshy shores of Hiames in and around ‘ Otd England For dredgers, 
clearing the channel up and down this reach, have time and again 
dragged up these exotic bronze implements, particularly at the point 
where the Isle worth and Old Brentford parish boundary strikes the 
Thames. The Port of London men and the local watermen, who have 
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actually seen the Ending of these things, say that tliey occur normally 
at a distance of to or ao feet out towards mid-stream from the present 
low-water mark. Other implements of a similar kind have been found 
during the building of the dock upon the promontory within the fork 
of the two rivers. 
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For the diligent coUectmg of these reitcSt gratitude ts due to two 
men. The first of these was the late Mr Thomas Layton of Brentford 
whoM collection is now in the Brentford Public Library, (Here^ in 
the inter^ts of science, a word of warning may be uttered ; a great 
part of his invaluable collection comes from the neighbourhood of the 
Brentford ferry, but his method of marking his specimens was insecure 
and only the older labels are really reliable), The other picker-of 
untxinsidered trifles is Mr G. F. Lawrence, whose ooUectiens from 
this site have found their way into the British Museum and the London 
Museum. Some of these are here illustrated (plates t and n). 

Recently, Mr Lawrence’s beneficent activities happened to attract 
the interest of the newspaper Press, with the ultimate result that in 
July 1538 the Daily Express, throu^ Mr H. V. Morton, generously 
placed funds at tlie disposal of the L^don Museum for the purpose of 
carrying out a ti^-excavation on the ‘ Old England ’ site. To 
Mr Morton a special word of thanks is also due for active cooperation 
throughout the proceeding,and the Port of London Authority incurred 
our gratitude for permission willingly granted. 

We began our work upon the basis of Mr Crawford’s entertaining 
theory. Here wc had a site upon which, it was supposed, we might 
find the tracks <if one of the greatest industrial revolutions in the story 
of centnd European civilization—the revolution incidental to the 
aupei^ession of bronze by iron. Here, t,x hypothesis w'as the last lake* 
dwelling built by the last of the Bronze Age lake-dwellers whose 
conservative adherence to the old bronze tradition had compelled them 
to flee the new Men of Iron I And this, with the help of twenty long¬ 
shoremen and half-a-dozcn University of London students, is what we 
found. 

The ‘ Old England ' meadow is seamed by small water-channels 
which arc, in some cases, dry under normal conditions, though one of 
them regularly carries the overflow from the lake in the grounds of 
Syon House. It seems likely that, at its Jimction with the T^mes, the 
Brest at one time foimed a delta over this low-lying ground and that 
these vanishing water-channek arc a remnant of this feature. Today 
the meadow ends in a vertical ledge of alluvium, 4 feet or more in height! 
which marks the normal extent of the high tide. Below this ledge, fbr a 
distance of 40 feet or more, the foreshore slopes gently downvrards, and 
15 m most places covered with a deposit of alluvial slime. It then 
sh^^y ♦fwards mid-stream and, at a varying distance 
below the low-tide level, drops at a still steeper angle where the river-bed 
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has been dredged for navigation (see section, £g. 2). The outer and 
steeper slopes of this foneshore are, for the most pan, encased in clean 
gravel. 

Our method of excavation was to drive a deep trench along the 
brow of the foreshore immediately below the lower liniit of the alluvial 
slime and to throw out branch trenches at right-angles from this towards 
the low-tide Uik. In the coumc of these operations we cut through a 
scries of deposits, which were as follows. 

On the surface of the gravel were the usual modem relics, hut 
there was no well-maiiccd stratum which could definitety be regi^ed 
as i8th-20th century. It is clear that the scour along the lower part of 
the foreshore has been too vigorous to allow any regular deposit during 
that period. Beneath the surface, however, was found throughout tlie 
line of the longitudinal trench a well-marfasd deposit of sandy gravel 
containing relics ranging in date from about 1600 to i 70 O a.d. This 
material had clearly been placed in position delibcfatciy and was not 
deposited by river action—a point of some inter<st which will be referred 
to again in another context. 

Below this tytlt-ccntuiy embankment were found liere and there 
extensive deposits of burnt material, animal-bones and shell-fish 
(oysters and mussels) associated with medieval pottery which is 
described in the schedule at the end of tliis paper. The largest of these 
deposits was towards the north-eastern end of the site at the point 
marked B on the map (fig, i), 

Below this again, at the Spot marked A on the map, were found 
remains of earlier occupation. As we approached this level, we came 
across loose oak-piles and broken twigs in the superincumbent sand ; 
but it was not until one of the workmen, groping below the receding 
tide, brought up a complete Roman pot (plate v), that we received our 
first hint as to the period of the ruinra structure, Clearing downwards 
as the tide receded, we came at last upon piles in position, and finally, in 
the brief space of time during which the tide was at its lowest ebb, were 
able to uncover a pan of the floor of the but from which the Roman pot 
had already been recovered. (Plates Mt-iv.) 

Preliminary notes were made as to the nature of the structure 
^ the tide once more covered the site, The following particulars 
include those obtained both at this time and at the subsequent ebb. 

Incomplete though the particulars be, they represent Ae herculean 
labour of workmen and sludcnis, up to their knees in water and working 
feverishly with buckets whilst pick, trowel and fingers uncovered the 
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fragile fabric. It must be admitted at once that neither the outline nor 
the full extent of the pile-dweUing ^vas ascertained but, without some 
sort of caisson in whi^ to work, it was beyond human posaibiiitv lo 
achieve more than we did. In the hope of recovering what we coufd of 
the half-exposed and therefore endan^red stmdure, our men worked 
through the dark hours and into die ^wn at the task of removing the 
over-lyiJig bank of gravel—from 5 to ? feet in height—under which the 
partlj^ exposed pile-dweliing extended. 

The principal fra^ents of the hut which were Uuis uncovered 
are sliovm in plate in. They included a complete section of the floorings 
whidi vfss as follows (iig. 3). A vertical dmber, which tn-as doubtless 
carried up originally as one of the wall-posts of the hut, was driven 
more than 3 feet into the gravel—how much more it vras not possible 
for us to ascertain. On the surface of the gravel a horizontal timber was 
laid at right angles to the pile and doubtless, at one time, lashed to it, A 
ti^er of green clay ivas then laid on the surface of the gravel to the height 
of this transverse timber, i.e. to a height of about 6 or 7 inches. Upon 
this laver of clay was then placed a longitudinal layer of wattles which 
extenoed across the prostrate timber. Upon this wattle bonding- 
course it may be called) a second horisnmtal timber w'aa laid, directly 
above the first, and flush with its top a further layer of green clay was 
added. On thb second clay-bedding was placed a double layer of 
wattles, the upper at right angles with the lower. This double layer of 
wattles seems to have fotmeo the final floor, which was thus nearly 2 
feet above the surface of the gravel. '^The whole structure was clearly 
of one period and represented a syslematic attempt to form a damp- 
proof floor on ground which was eEther marshy or liabie to flood. The 
timbers were unsquared but several of them were sharpened at the end, 
although, in one case at least, used not as a pile but as a horizontal bond, 
A few of the loose and fragmentary timbers on the site, however, had 
been roughly squared, and one of them fmarked x on plate u, 2) was 
shaped in such away as to suggest that it had formed part of a dug-om 
canoe. 

_ Tlie general period to which the hiit may lie ascribed was sufficiently 
indicated by the presence of a piece of Roman roofing tile in the upper 
cl^ layer and beneath the wattle flooring. Around the hut were found 
a few sherds of Roman pottery and seven other pieces of Roman 
Rwfing-tUe and brick together with bones of horse, ox, red-deer and 
pig (see schedule at the end of the paper). 

One or two other fragments of evidence may be added. In the 
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fiist place it was tolerably clear from the arrangement of the timbers 
which were atil! in situ that the hut had been of rectangular and not of 
circular plan. In the second place it had been of considerable siae 
since, though the actual structure was fragmentary, the clay-bedding of 
the floor was easily followed, in so far as time allowed, and was found to 
extend to a total distance of not less than 35 feet from south-west to 
north-east. 

The discovery of this Romano-British pile-dwelling—the first of 
its period recorded in these islands-—did not mark the end of our work. 
In the surface of the gravel around the hut, and still more in the gravel 
which extended bel<m the present low-tide level, w’e were able to recover 
upwards of twenty fragments of coarse hand-made pottery, generally 
dull brown in colour and flecked with fragments of wliite edeite. Very 
few of these pieces bore any indication of form and those which did^ were 
extremely fragmentary. (See schedule and fig. a). U was sufliciently 
clear, how’cver, that here at last we were approawng our original goal. 
The pottery, lAc so many of our later prehistoric wares, cannot yet be 
dateo with any precision, but it may with confidence be assigned to that 
half-millennium which in central Europe is known as the ‘ Hallstatt * 
period (about looo-^oo B.C.). The finger-nail decoration on one of 
the sherds, the applied moulding on another of them, and the broad- 
shouldered bowl which others seem to represent, are reminiscent of the 
types that occur in this country on a few sites such as Scarborough' 
wMch seem to have been occupied at the extreme end of the Bron^ Age 
and the beginning of the Age of Iron. This phase in Britain was 
probably one of long duration and it was certainly one which was distin¬ 
guished rather by the intrusion of a number of scattered immigrant 
cultures than by any consistent homc-growm product such as Iiad 
marked the middle Bronze Age. These prehistoric potsherds therefore 
from ' Old England * are just such as we should expect to find in 
association with the foreign bronze implements from w'hitA our search 
began. Pottery of this rough and friable kind, in quantities such as 
were found in the restricted area explored by us, unquestionably 
indicates a local settlement of the period; so that although our 
excavations have failed to rc^'eal an actual ‘ I lallstatt ’ lakc-viUagc at 
* Old England \ they at least help inferentially to substantiate one of 
the essential elements in Mr Crawford's theory. 

In conclusion a word may be said in regard to two points which 
emerge from our Brentford excavations. TTie first of these must 


* S«e Archuohgta, Lzxvii, 179, 
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alnsadv have struck the reader almost as forcibly as it struck the 
exca^-atore. The pile-dwelling was at. or even below, the 
low-tide level of the Thames. Moreover, a majonty of the frapnrata 
of prehistoric pottery were found even further stUl below the level of 
the*^low-tide. A^iin, it was yet further out that the late Bronae Age 



F10.4. ra i iHis roiuc wjnwiv rouiro at a»® bsiow low-tidb liveu U) 


implements were dredged up. It is clear that m prehistoric and 
Romano-British times the water-level of the Thames was here very 
much lower than at the present day. This fact has long been recc^zed, 
but no more forcible piece of evidence has yet been produced.* Without 
reopening the whole problem in the present context, it is now agreed 

* For 8 (tucussioo of this potnl mo the report ef the Royal Catmoiutoo oa 
Hietorical Monuotenw on IZomon (192ft), 13 ff. 
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thaf in the neighbourhood of London, at the beginning of the preset 
era, the level of high tide must have been 15 feet or more below its 
present level in relation to the existing land-surface ; and it is probable 
the tide, which now flows inland as far as Teddlngton, scarcely 
eattended at that time above the site of I^ndon Bridge. 

We may therefore suppose that in the ‘Halls^tt' period, the 
Thames at Brentford was a tideleas stream, only the width perhaps 
of the present tidal river, and that in Romano-British times, although it 
may have grown in size, it had yet scarcely reached the present low-tide 
level. Our Brentford evidence enables us to go a little further. The 
remains of the Romano-British pile-dwelling were ^vered with a layer 
of clean river sand, deposited presumably by the river as its level rose 



>-». KOJiiHO-BUniSH POTTBRV: i-i. MEBIEVAL fOTIESV 
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in later Roman or post-Roman times. In the top of this sand occur the 
relics of medieval occupation. Then, later in the 17th oenniry, the 
ever-rising stream was embanked, doubtless by the wealthy occupants 
of the neighbouring Syon House. At the present day, the river here¬ 
abouts from to time plays havoc still with its embankments, and 
its fomidable growth is not yet perhaps complete. 

.A second point of interest b the close general similarity between 
the structural deuib of the Romano-British pile-dwelling at Brentford 
and the late prehistoric pile-dwellings of the Glastonbury lake-village. 
At Glastonbury also, the floors are sometimes of wattle and, though 
the damp-proof courses of day are not repeated there in detail, die 
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Glastonbur)- villagers used layers of clay in an analogous fashion in 
t^ir efforts to keep above the water-level. At Glastonbury, however 
the liuta were m every case circular on plan, whereas ours was almost 
certaiiJy rectangular. Nevertheless, the excavators of Glastonbury 
note that certam of the limbers of their circular huts had pre%noiisly 
b^n used in re^gular structures* ; and this vacillation in the choice 
of plan eKtendcd into the succeeding period. Thus whilst the riverside 
of the Roman period seemingly lived in rectangular huts at 
Brenttord, they w'ere at the same time content with primitive circular 
huts further down tlic river at Tilbuiy, where, incidentally, it may be 
noted that the remains are now also covered by the tide/ It is dear 

researches of General Pitt-Rivera and 
Mr O. G. 3 . Crawford have shown that the greater part of the country¬ 
folk continued throughout the Roman period to inhabit their prehistoric 
villages and to pursue their prehistoric system of agriculture the 
pea^try of the Thames valley likewise retained their pre-Roman 
traditions altered only superficially by contact with Roman civilization. 

1 he time is almost npe for some mgenjous archaeologist to write ‘The 
un-Romanization of Roman Britain 


SCHEDULE OF FINDS 

(Nott : all the objects illustrated are preserved in the London Museum) 
I. Prehistoric. 


J (= pl; V 1, 3). From site a. Part of the rim of a large 
vessel with an applied strip immediatelv below the iip, I have not 
found an exact analogy to this, but Mr Reginald Smith has shown me a 
somewhat si^ar fragment (unpublished) amongst the pottery from the 
late Bronze Age—Early Iron Age site at Scarborough, 

f'ig- 4 * » (“P^- \ i)* From site a. Fragment of tlie shoulder 

of a coarae urn of g^tty brown ware with a row of finger-nail (almost 
fingcr-Up) impres^jons. Similar vessels occurred m the above- 
mentioned site at Scarborough ixcvii n ifl*? fio 

JJ th« area « P„kVo>v 

Canning s Cross, and on otlier sites of the same transiiionai period. 


» BuUeld Mid Gtay, Citatanhttry Lake yniage (1911-17), i, 56, 

* Royal CommMion on Historical MonumentB. Soutk^Ei^t (1933), 38, 
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Fig. 4t 3 aiid 4 (former^ pi. v i, 2 ). Both from site a. Fn^ents 
of roughly made bowls of caldted ware, one with everted rim slightly 
grooved on the inside. This type of rim is characteristic of ' Halls tatt ' 
pottery ; it occurs frequently, for example, in the Scarborough series. 
The general t>TJc of bowl is found fairly commonly on Hallatatt sites 
in central and northern Europe. 

4 i 5 - site A. Fragment of fairly well levigated black 

ware with striarions. This sherd might m itself be of almost any 
Early Iron Age date. It is, however, closely similar to certain of the 
Scarborough sherds (e.^. Arch, lxxvit, pi. xxi, 13), and is probably of 
the same period as the preceding fragments. 

Amu from many indeterminate fragments of the gritty hand-made 
ware found during the excavations, a piece of a flat ba^ of similar 
fabric had been picked up previously by Mr Crawford on the foreshore. 

II. Roman. 

Bones of horse, ox, pig, and red deer. 

Five fragments of Roman flanged roofing-tiles, and one piece of a 
Roman imbrex found on site a, one of the flanged tiles being discovered 
below the wattle floor of the hut. Three pieces of Roman brick from 
3 in thickness»iilso from site One complete grey pot 

probably of and-centuiy date (pi. v 1, 4) and 14 sherds of Roman 
pottery from the floor of the hut (site a), one of them being below the 
wattle flooring. It is scarcely possible to date any of these vessels with 
precision, but one of them (fig. 5, a) is the funnel-neck of a beaker of 
Castor ware which is not likely to be earlier than the second part of the 
and century. 

III. Meoxe^'A!. 

Six pieces of medieval pottery were found (fig. 5), three of them in 
unsealed deposits (3-c) and three of them (6^) m a thick layer of burnt 
material which underlay the ifith-iyth century embankment on site b. 
This thick burnt deposit covered an area of some 50 square feet and was 
upwards of a foot in thickness. It contained bones of horse, ox, sheep, 
pig, ted deer^ and two breeds of dog (one of them short-nosed), 
numerous oyster and mussel shells and the three sherds. 

The following notes may be added on this pottery; — 

. 5 > Fragment of a bufif vessel with traces of green glaze. 
The nm is grooved to receive a tid. Of uncertain medieval date. 
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Fig. 5,4. Part of a flat^riramed vrasel of gray ware and uncertain 
medieval date. 

S' 5’ of Iiard buff ware with slight traces of green gtaze. 
This t^l slim type 19 probably early medieval—i 2tli—13 th century—but 
has not been closely dated. 

Fig. 5,6^, are from the same layer and are probably contemporary, 
7, of sandy brown ware* is probably pan of a cooking pot with sagging 
base, such as occurs with 12th-century pottery at Rayleigh Castle 
(jEsrfjf Arck^ Soc. Trans.^ new series^ xii, 182 and 185). 0 is of similar 
ware and is ILkew'ise comparable with pottery from the Rayleigh site. 
8 is of hard grey ware, ana less easy to match. 

rv. l6T«-l8Tn CENTURA. 

This material came from the artificial embankment of sand and 
gravel referred to in the main description. The layer contained great 
numbers of animal bones, amongst which Professor D. M. S. Watson, 
F,R,S.» not^ the following : — ox in great quantities, horse, sheep, dog, 
and birds, but no deer. Other objects which may be mentioned are :— 

(1) A wooden tern peg(pl. v a, 1), 

(а) Two brick loom-weights or net-sinkers (pi. v 2, 8), 

(3) Fragment of a 16th-century incense-pot of buff ware with 

green and yellow* glaze (pL v z, 6), 

(4) Fragment of 17th-century brown slip-ware with green pattern 

(pl.vz, 7), 

(5) Small drug-pot of wlute glazed ware (pL v z, 10); 17th 

century. 

(б) Several small ryth-century bricks, some measuring not more 

than X 2 } X inches. 

(7) Several fragments of 17th- or i8tb-century tobacco pipes 

(pi. V z, 9). 

(8) A human femur (pi. vz, 11), in regard to which Sir Arthur 

Kcitli very kindly sends the follow'ing note * Heavily 
mineralized left femur of a young person . . . The boney 
projection in the popliteal line is in the origin of the short 
head of the biceps muscle—of the nature of an injury— 
being an exostosis following a tear or strain in the origin of 
the muscle 
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The Origin of the Kelts* 

by Georg Kraft 

T he origin of eveiy nation lies beyond the range of written records. 
It is one of the principal tasks of prehistory to supplement and 
extend backwards the historical tradition until it bring;9 those 
events within its purview. The difficulty of the task b greatest where 
the hbtorical record is shortest. So the peoples of northern and eastern 
Europe who most deeply concern us Northerners present one of the 
most perplexing problems to the archaeologist. 

In the case of the Teutons the problem Im been materially clarified 
by Scandinavian investigators. Moreover Gustav Kossinna in Germany 
has devised for its solution a method all his own which the Vienna school 
has subsequently applied to the Illyrian question, But in western 
Europe the Teutonic in\'asions for the most part fall within the domain 
of histo^. The forerunners of the Teutons in England^ France^ 
western Germany and in parts of Spain and Italy were the Kelts, The 
latter in places maintained dicir identity side by side wiffi the Teutons^ 
and in any case constitute a vital element in the present population of 
the regions in question. No wonder then that archaeology turned 
early to the elucidation of the problem of Keltic origins, 

A hundred years ago the first prehistorian at my University^ 
Heinrich Schreiber, had already recognized the importance of thb 
qui^tion. Like hb contelibraries, he assumed that the Kelts might 
be identified with the pre-Teutonic population in general. The same 
error survives today; popular anthropology habitually speaks of the 
short, round-headed, dark-eyed Kelts* Schreiber redded the Bronze 
Age in particular as a peculiarly Keltic product. Such a mistake reveals 
the stupendous methodological difficulties that stand in our path. The 
cradleland of the Teutons, southern Scandinavia, was never occupied 
by any foreign nation ; in the case of the Kelts no comparable nuclear 
region can be identified. Almost cveiywhere they have been expelled 
from their seats by the Teutons. Even where they have succeeded 


• Wc arc indebted to Prof, V. Gotdon Cliilde fiji tnuulatiog this utkle.—Eo, 
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in mointaiiimg their purity, they occupy re^ons naturatty designed as 
refuges where they are probably mixed older layers of exiles. 
Moreover they only took possession of the major part of tlicir territory * 
including northern France and Britain^ in the centuries immediately 
preceding our era. 

Our aim therefore is to locate the cradle of the Kelts. To tliat end 
history and archaeology must cooperate. We must first detenmne 
where and when the oldest and most rciiabk historical tradition allows 
us to locate Kelts. Then we must ask what culture the region thus 
fixed cnioyed at the date tn question. Every great people while 
maintaining its national identity possesses a culture of its oivn. Hence 
in the region indicated by histo^ as Keltic we must find a peculiar 
culture which may be claimed as Keltic too. A second way of approach 
is opened up by the warlike expansiveness of the Kelts. Where the 
Keltic raids and invasions unpinged upon the domains of classical 
civilization, we may expect the oldest and most reliable reports about 
Kelts from the ancient authors. 

The first line of attack, the quest of the Keltic cradle,, has long ago 
been tried. D&helecte*s excellent manual gives a conspectus of the 
results thereby attuned. Here I need only recall that the Keltic 
migrations reached Spain even l^fore 500 B.C., penetrated Italy in the 
5th and ^th centuries {Rome in 390), traversed South and Central 
Germany in an easterly direaion about the same time (Delphi in 279) 
and finally arrived in Asia Minor. The centre from which these 
movements radiated must accordingly be localized in the lands north and 
west of the western Alps on tlic Rhine and the Rlione. The reports of 
Hccatacus and Herodotus point in the same direction, llierewith we 
reach the limits of historical tradition in so far as it is consistent. 

In their expeditions to Italy and Greece the Kelts took with them a 
specific civilization, the so-called La Time culture. Its home lies in the 
region just defined. It is beyond oucstion that the La Tine culture 
was the national civilization o'f the Kelts, and that it arose out of the 
fusion of native industry with classical influences. But whence comes 
iliis La T^nc culture ? The previous period, covering roughly the first 
lialf of the first millennium B.C., is known as the Hallstatt period. 
During it a peculiar culture extended along the northern edge of die Alps 
from .Ausma across South Germany to eastern France, Thus the last 
named culture embraced within its domain also the area wherein the 
La T^e culture was cradled. We must therefore define the relations 
between the and La Xcnc cylturc^ j we inuist determine 
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whether the latter, in so far as it vrm expressed in aativc industry and 
not in imports, was developed out of the former. Unhappily to such 
a question we can only reply that prehistory has never tachled the 
problem systemadc^y. It is further complicated by the circumstance 
that the East Alpine $ub-groi^ of the Hallstatt cultureis today generally 
ascribed to the Illyrians. Of course the Hallstatt culture in South 
Germany and eastern France differs in by no means unessential parti-' 
culars from that of the eastern Alps. Still do these none too important 
divergences justify the attribution of the respective cultures to two 
absolutely dwtinct peoples, Illyrians on the one hand and Kelts on the 
other } Some of tnc earlier writers have in fact refused to make such 
a division: some like D^chelette ascribe the whole Hallstatt culture 
to the Kelts, others like Schliz prefer to see In the South German 
Hallstatt culture an outpost of the Illyrians. 

Since the light of historical tradition does not penetrate into the 
Keltic cradle, wc mu.<;t have recourse to the second pfan outlined above 
and look where the Kelts for their part approached the light of classical 
civilization. In Greece and Italy they appear already in possession of 
the La 1 ‘^ne culture so that we obviously get no further. But may they 
not have invaded other countries at on earlier date and in possession 
of a culture older than the La Tenc ?—i.e. of Hallstatt age 7 That b in 
fact the case. E^'en D^'helette recognized that the Kelts had invaded 
Spain before 500 B.C., and the La T^c culture began about that date. 
We therefore eagerly enquire what culture these oldest traceable Kelts 
enjoyed. 

The possibility of answering today this question, which in 
Decheletters time was stilt insoluble, is due to the careful excavations 
of several S panish investigators. I may instance the Marou is of Ce rralbo 
and above all Prof. fioach-Gimpera of Barcelona, who ny unremitting 
labour and with extraordinary acumen has collated all the archaeotogiem 
and historical data on the settlement of his country in the happiest way. 
As a result it is now certain that the Kelts were the bringers of a late 
Hallstatt culture whose distinctive features in Spain are cremation and 
the horse-shoe sword (other traits such as the girdle-clasp are local or 
Grcco-Carthaginian). Now the same short sword with horsc-shoc 
pommel recurs m the late Halbtatt culture of southwest Germany and 
France. We arc therefore justified in claiming for the Kelts the 
Hallstatt culture of this area whose individuality is expressed in ornament 
and in other peculiarities. 

But not satisfied with this, Bosch-Gimpera lias made a second and 
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s^ost more valuable contribution to the solution of the Keltic problem. 
1 he late Hallstatt culture of Spain just mentioned is restricted to the 
north, the centre and the west of the Peninsula. And it was precisely 
here that Keltic tribes (Berybraces, Cempsi, Saefeslwere settled at a 
later date according to the classical authorities. On the Mediterranean 
coasts however the Iberian trib« maintained themselves and indeed 
i^cted upon the invaders (hybrid Kelttberian culture for instance at 
Nua^ntia). In harmony therewith the late Hallstatt culture is entirely 
missmg, for example in Catalonia, 

Tliis circumstance b of extraordinary significance- For there arc 
plenty of typically Keltic place-names m Catalonia such as Besald 
verdu and Slardii (containing the clement dunum) or Vulpellac and 
Gaussac (formed with acum). The late Hallstatt Kelts cannot be 
responsible for these names ; a still later invasion, say of Gauls, into 
regioiM w close to Emporioit could not fail to have left its mark on 
histonral tradition. Must we not therefore acknowledge herein proof 
of a stdl e^Uer mlrusion of Kelts ? I might also mention that Avienus 
speaks of the iradstion iluit about 600 b.C- Iberian tribes advanced alone 
the co^t from south Spain to the Rhone and destroyed Narbo (Narbonne) 

^ fciocis nmimum regni raput What was this * regnum' r Can this 
kmgdom have Keltic and can its traces in the shape of the 
above-mentioned place-names have survived to this day ? What has 
archaeology to say to this ? ^ 

Bosch-Cimpera has solved this problem too. In Catalonia and in 
that part of Spam alone a substantial number of umfidds with their 
connected settlements have come to Ught. In ihdr character these 
gin^imnd exactly to those of the early and middle Hallstatt period of 
^mh G^any. Bosch-Gimpera and his collcagtie, Colominas have 

f umfields at Tenassa and' have 
nubhshed the essence of their resutis. These Catalonian uraficlds 
belong to an age pnor to b.c., and so anterior to the advance of the 
recalled. Judging by their aspect they were laid out bv 
invadcre from^eslopesof the western Alps,where we have provbtonallv 
localised the Kelts' ctadlcland. This is Uic sole invasion that £ 
tmeed tn the whole of Catalonian nrehtstory. The invaders occupied 
the fruitful plains of the coast while a native culture persisted inutile 
^^tamous hmterland_. With them arrived a new breed ofliLric 

• these indications point in the same direction The folk hnrij-d 

m these urnfielda must have been responsible Jore-^S 
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Keltic place‘•names, iw they mitst have spoken a Keltic language. 
Tills is the oldest ccrtam basis that is so far obtainable from historical 
^dition and it is unlikely that 'we can exceed it. Tliat circiimstance 
justifies a somewhat more detailed scrutiny of these urn fields. 

As is implied in the name, the dead were without exception 
cremated, the ashp ejoshrinej in an um, and this covered with a dish 
Or a stone and buried in the earth. A multitude of such flat graves were 
grouped together, forming a cemetery or umfield. At Tenassa the 
oldest part lay in the east and the graves spread out gradually westward. 
Grave goods are almost totally lacking, The urns possess bicontcal 
bodies surmounted by a cylindrica! or conical neck wiinet'er/ad bevelled 
rim. They are often decorated with meander pattema. Thus they 
recall both in form and decoration the Viilanova urns of Italy. The 
lids are ornamented sometimes with ribs, sometimes with fine linear 
incised patterns. The last named motives as welt as some of the uma 
and dishes agree perfectly with the pottery of the Swiss lake-dwelTiift^ 
and the Rhenish umficlds. 

This observation brings us back for a third* time to the same 
region, eastern France, southern Germany and Switzerland, as the cradle 
of the Kelts. What then has archaeology to tell us about these courUrtes 
at the time in question ? Owing to the political division between three 
distinct States their exploration is very uneven. Chantre's investiga¬ 
tions in particular have not been continued along modem lines. A few 
years ago 1 began an examination of the Swiss Bronze Age to nound off 
my studies on the South German. I was at once struck with the fact 
that throughout prehistoric times great unitary cultures occupied the 
upper courses of the Rhone and its tributaries, the Saoneand the Ooul^, 
that is to say, Burgimdy, Franche Comt^ and western Switzerland 
including Valais, Yet as a whole these cultures had escaped the notice 
of pre historians. Of course everyone knew of the Neolithic and Late 
Bron^ Age lake'dwellings of western Switzerland and Savoy, 
Specialists were acquainted also with the rich Iron Age barrows of the 
Jura and Cote d’Or. But no one !iad recognized that a no less brilliant 
or powerful culture flourished here in the Early and Middle Bronze Age. 
The reason of this ignorance was simply that its remains liad been 
tragically dispersed through unlucky accidents; only in the last few 
years have a few closed finds been rescued through the intervention of 
the museums in Bern and Zurich. Yet in point of fact this region 


•See page* 3S. 
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instituted a unitary and self-contained cultural province which I 
iwve proMsed to call Rhone culture or the West Atpine culture. I 
have Sret fonh m det^ the proofs of this contention so far as it 
app]i(^ to the Bronze Age and within the limib aUowed by the extant 
matenai* ^ 

Now a whole ^nes of geographical and stylistic considerations 
support the di^ of this region to the tide of live Keltic cradle The 
land IS admirably adapted for settlement and throughout historv Im 
repeatedly shown itself to be a reservoir of population. To prehistoric 
who shined the primeval forest ^ the limestone of the Jura, the 
cry valleys of Valais the banks of the innumerabte lakes offered 
attractive settlement sites. The same circumstances facilitated traffic 
and we ^ow that atJe^t In the Bronze Age the Alpine passes were 
freque^ntly used, probably as a consequence of the post-glacial warm 
dry phaM Our lies in proximity to Italy, the Mediterranean. 
Spain with her wealth of ores, the French flint mines and the Eas 
Alpine cultural pmvince.^ North^rard too the way leads to the amber of 
Jutland and the Teutonic bronze industry. Even in historical times 
an mt^ cultural focus lay here. In the Volkenvanderungzeit the 
tribe of Burgundians settled here, and from its fusion with the natives 
sprang the wonderful ayUization of the medieval Burgundian kinEdom 

It IB moreover that throughout prehistoric times right’ 

doi^Ti to the threshold of the Middle Ages a specific and unitary 3' 
persisted m this dis^ct although often overlaid by foreitm elSnents 
tn the New Stone Age this style was not yet de^mtefy Ibrmed but 
c.yressj^ i^lf ft-ith masterly firmness in tL decoration of the ^cat 
triangular daggers of the ^irly Bronisc Age. (Though hitherto rceJded 

than in a?.y stiver comparable region). In the Late Bronze Age the 
potteo* of the lakc^dwelUngs, and in the Hallstatt period the Wl! 
armle a,mve expj^ton to the same artistic tradition. In the La 
^nod cfassical mfiuence inspired by Komano-Ildtcnistic natural*^ 
for a time ousted the native art, but as Unver/agt^ has shown th^ 
latter peratsted in spue of all and emerged again in fate Roman nStter^ 
^ d^ical mfluenw ebbed. While in Ireland the cumJinear ta^renc 
patterns sup-wed down to the beginning of the Middle Aees 
omamcntation in the proto-Keltic area was strictiv 
Roman and Merovingian times. ^ rectilinear m laie 


• iVd*. .9,5: ‘ Siudi«i ziir T.rra 
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The West AEpine style is En fact characterized by a rigidly and very 
highly developed rectilinear stroke-ornament. It resisted curvilinear 
motives the spiral) as far as {wssible ; die meander was inspir^ by 
south-eastern cultures but iitunedlately transformed and soon eliminated 
altogether. Naturalistic motives were absolutely rejected. In com¬ 
parison with Teutonic and Illyrian industrial art the earlv Keltic is 
very ^nseryattve, particularly in the form of vases. Perfect e legan ce 
combined with an obstinate conservadvism in shapes is the characteristic 
feature of this art as a whole. 

^ But how did this West Alpine culture arise ? In the neolithic 
period a sub-group of the Western cultural family, Iwst known from the 
lake-dwellings, dwelt in these regions. Before the end of this period 
the population was augmented by substantial contingent of Py’renaean 
megalith-builders^and Bcll-bcaher folk. About die same time the land 
was overrun by Nordic hordes too. The Rdssen people descended tlie 
Rhine from Central Germany, to be foliowTd at tlie beginning of the 
Bronze Age by Corded-ware folk. Still more Important were currents 
from Bohemia and Hungary* where the Aunjetitz culture had Utcwn 
up out of Nordic and Danubian elements. Now this .Aunjetitz culture is 
of first class importance ftir the Aryan question ; for Hellenes, lUyrtans, 
Italici and Kelts seem to be rooted in it. In any case it extended acro^ 
South Gerrnany and Upper Italv to the Rhone. Through its fusion 
with the native and unmigrant West European population and with the 
Rdssen and Corded-wart folks arose the West .Alpine culture of the 
Bronze Age, 

The latter once again W'as reinforced by oontingents from the East, 
At the very end of the Bronze Age tribes spread from tlie area in Austria 
and eastern Germany, that may loosely be designated the Lauaitz 
province, and reached the Swiss lake-dwellings and eastern France. 
These arc the people of the South German umfields. But as sor>n as 
they reached the domain of the West Alpine cultures their character 
was giadu^iy but unmistakably modified ; they were, that is, absorbed 
by the natives. The advance just described obliged part of die West 
Alpine j^puhition to migrate westwards ; they it was w*ho made their 
w-ay ui Catalonia, 

W^c thus obtain the following crucial dates in Keltic prehistory, 

c. 2500-1800 B.C, Intrusion of Nordic and Aunjetitz folk into the 
West Alps and their foothills; fusion of the mvadeta with 
the native West European population to form the authors of 
the Early Bronze Age culture. 
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1200 B*C. Invasion of Lausiu um-field fofk. Emigration of part 
of the West Alpine population to Catalonia. 

600 B.c. Bcgimiing of the historical Keltic migrations with an 
invasion of northern Spain. 

Now a decision on the point at issue between Ddchclctte and 
Schliz as to the ethnic attribution of the East and West Alpine Hallstatt 
cultures has become possible. In consequence of extensive commcrciai 
intercourse and of the intrusion of the Lausitz folk, the culture of the 
Hallstatt period is very simQar throughout the whole Alpine re^on. 
To that extent D^heleite could well regard both as a unitary culture 
in a provisional classification. Since a strong Illyrian infusion reached 
South Germany with the Lausitz folk, Schliz was justified in speaking 
of the Illyrian character of the South German Hallstatt culture, Cbscr 
examirtation has, however, revealed that in this zone marked variety 
existed that is most obvious in .Austria on the one liand and on tlie 
Upper Rhone on the oUter, The extent of these differences is such, 
combined with historical tradition, as to justify us in seeing in these 
two great cultural groups two distinct peoples, lll^Ttans and Kelts, on 
the same cultural level and sprung irom a common stem. South 
Germany lay on the frontier betw'cen these two provinces and received 
influence from both. 

Obviously Keltic history obeys the same rhythmic law, as that 
observed in the remaining branches of European and Asian pre¬ 
history, Towards the end of the New Stone Age we discern Nordic 
hordes drifting southward everywhere in Central Europe and these 
have been identified with the Aryans, Then in the closing centuries of 
the 2nd millermium the world was again in commotion; the Hittitc 
kingdom collapses ; northern peoples threaten Egypt; the Dorians 
invade Greece ; Veneti, Etruscans, lapyges and Mess^ians pour into 
Italy, Finally about 600 b.c, the climate of northern Europe began to 
change seriously for the worse, occasioning the Teutons’ emigration. 

Here a correlation srith philological da^ is possible. Among Indo- 
European languages Keltic ts most closely related to Italic. TTie two 

S Jes must long have lived in intimate cultural contact. But at the 
„ uiin^ of the Iron Age this community was dissolved, since the word 
for iron 13 fundamentally different in riie two languages. Indeed in 
Keltic the name of that metal has been borrowed from Illyrian. The 
archaeological data correspond. The Bronze Age civilizations of the 
Upper Rhone (Keltic) and of the Po valley {Italic) have a like origin, 
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representing a Weat European substratum overlaid with an Aunjetitz 
in^ion j consequently their industry iu the Early and Middle Bronze 
Age tvas similar and Indeed partially identical. At the beginning of 
the Iron Age a transfonnation supervenes; the Lausitz umhelds 
penetrate into western France and with them the knowledge of iron 
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workmg, while in Italy such umfields do not occur. The agreement is 
complete and applies to the total aspect of the culture noted above ; 
even in the form and decoration of the triangular daggers, the lake<-^ 
dwelling pottery and bronzes and in the barrel annicts is the same 
espril traceable. 
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In the foregoing atxoimt I have taken the reader at a rapid pace 
through the tortuosities of the Keltic problem and have described the 

E osition as h appears from the standpoint of the new view elaborated 
y Bosch-Gimpera aad m vac If, For details, in so far as anv are avail¬ 
able, 1 must refer the reader to the specialised literature. ^ fhe expert 
■willfhowever, have noticed that the path of our argumentation is a strait 
one and for long stretches sti!l unpaved, while on cither hand wide 
regions still lie beneath the mists. I should be the last to overlook 
these difficulties and for this reason have avoided any premature 
conclusion in my previous works. The abandonment of this sceptical 
attitude is due to the extraordinary agreements between the Swiss 
and the Catalonian finds, benveen the conclusions of Bosch-Gimpera 
and myself though we were both working independently. Tliese 
seemed to me a guarantee for the correctness of tlie view just 
advanced above. 

The outstanding questions are, on the contrary, of secondary 
importance. But a few of these might be briefly mentioned. 

In the case of England the main question is—Who were the first 
Kelts in the British Isles and w'hencc dia tlrcv come t The discoveries 
at All Canning Cross provide a new basis for the solution of this question, 
as does the subsequent identification and publication of a corresponding 
culture on the Continent near Epemay in the jogassien. The Society 
of Antiquaries are to be congratulated on providing a substantial 
scholarship to enable an English student to devote himself to the 
intenfitve investigation of such finds. Only through the cooperation 
of all countries interested in the Keltic problem can a real and 
comprehensive solution be obtained. 

Proof of the obscurities still enshrouding the archaeological 
relations between Britain and the Mainland is provided bv the 
circumstance that tluree inveati^Tors in the course of the last tw'o'y<airs 
have independently recognized in the Late Bronze Age influences from 
the islands on the Continent (Kraft in the razors * * Sprockhoff in the 
shields,* and Favret in the decorative buttons). Until such questions 
be faced in their finality — and the Bronze Age of Britain might be 
added^it vvould be premature to enunciate theories on the basis of 
isolated phenomena. For instance it is plain that the West Alpine 
cultures played a leading part in the elaboratian of the bronze swords 


* * [Jmen&ldtir *, 131, p-187, 

* Ebm^ Realtejdk^nt W| p* 359. 
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(Anteume, Morigen-Auvemier-Hallstatt b sword-serics). But were 
the North French flange-hiked swords the product of the same industrial 
province or on the contrary were the Rhone cultures influenced thereby ^ 
Who shall decide ? 

Another entirely unsolved question is raised by the Ligurians. 
They are a non-Indo-European aborigina! race who on the testimony of 
place-names once inhabited the whole of western Switzerland and the 
adjoining territories down to the Rhine and die RJionc, And so many 
authorities have attributed the local Bronze Age to them. But In 
point of fact the Catalonian umflelds connect these Bronze Age cultures 
with die Kelts, and hitherto it has been impossible to ascribe a specific 
culture to the Ligurians such as has been discovered and recognized In 
t!ie case of the Germans, the Illyrians and now the Kelts. This 
ciraimstance is quite in harmony with the ancients’ accounts of the 
savage character of this mountain tribe. Doubtless their domain had 
been wider in the Ncolitlilc period while in the Bronze Age migrations 
they had become penned up In the mountains or absorbed. 

A third series of complicated questions is raised by the Bronze Age 
cultures that, before the intrusion of the umfields, occupied South 
Germany and France side by side with the Rhone culture, hut yci can 
be neither Keltic nor Illyrian nor Teutonic, The best known is that 
characterized by fretwork decoration in pottery and burial under a 
barrow. 'Flic last named peculiarity is also attested for tile Kclfe 
of the Jura {the clioice between flat graves and barrows is largely 
determined by the nature of the soil^ economics and social conditions). 
But the grave-goods on the Rhine and on the Danube for example art 
so different that I find it impossible to ascribe to the barrow-builders 
a unitary culture or even an ethnic unity, \Vhen these questions are 
solved—anil being purely archaeological they presumahly admit of a 
solution“Cheir correlation with the special data of comparative philology 
and historical tradition must begin. For instance do divergences in 
material culture correspond to the two great divisions of Keltic speech ? 
What of the two main groups of Early La 1 ‘ine eultute, A'larman ivith 
fla t graves, and the regal barroivs on the Rhine ? 

A multitude of enthralling problems challenge us, but their 
solution presupposes painstaking study. Only when that has been 
accomplished shall we be entitled to talk of a comprehenaive theory of 
the Kelts, But the task Is possible. If only the prehistorians in all the 
lands concerned had explojcd their territories as esdiaustively as Bosch- 
Gimpera has done in Spain the final solution would be a simple task. 
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An extract is given in bit Kabm und dit htUischt Ktatw m 
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The Solutrean Sculptures of Le Roc 

by Henri Martin 

R ecent discoveries in the Valley of Le Roc (Charente, France) 
have thrown entirely new light upon the art of the Solutrean 
Though gems of flint workmanship, like the laurel-leaf 
blades and single-sided shoulder-points occur, engravings and sculp¬ 
tures were formerly considered rare. 

Before the I/j Roc discoveries, the known Solutrean engravings 
were confined to an antelope head found at La Cave (Lot) hy M. A. 
Vir^, a horse identified at Solutr^ by Dr F. Arcelin and the Abbi 
Breuil, a maramoth Bavaria and another from Ardiche (France), 
To these should be added the sculptures of the Foumeau du Diafa^ 
(Dordogne), found by M. Peyrony. These last vrere on blocks which 
rested on a typical hecuth-levc) snd their ag^ seems tjuite certain. 
Their style, rompared ivith that of Lc Roc, is relativciy primitive. 

The ststion of Le Roc has added to this list a remar^bte series of 
engravings on limestone. Since 1925 T have published engravings of a 
small horse and of a bison, later a fine engraving of a large ox super¬ 
imposed on a bear, thb last being executed with great skill and care. 
The engraving, moreover, is not always limited to simple lines i talrinp 
adv^tage of the natural features of the stone, including imbedded 
fossils, the artist accentuated certain of them. Thus he uses a fossil 
polype to form the body of a strikingly realistic serpent. 

Up to the end of 1927 my researches at Lc Roc had yielded only 
one instance of sculpture—^a cylindrical bit of limestone surrounded by 
grooves and having at one of its extremities lines drawn to delineate a 
human face. The full development of the sculptural art of the Solutrean 
period only became evident mter the recent dWovery of die workshop 
of Lc Roc with its remarkable frieze. 

Tlie Le Roc v'alley is bounded on each side by clifis about 20 
metres high. In the nonhem cliff, which of ooutse faces south, are 
many caves and rock-shelters. The river, reduced now to a mere 
streamlet, was formerly much wider and must have yielded an abundant 
supply of fish, urliiie the adjacent plateau would provide the hunter 
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with big game required for food such as reindeer* horse, and wild oxen. 
The cliff on the right bank, in the neighbourhood of two deep caves, does 
not fall vertically ; the descent h interrupted by a platform, discovered 
in process of broadening the trenches already 'dug in the slope. The 
advantageous position of this platform had been noted by the Solutreans, 
who had therefore occupied it. Vast depsiis of burnt bones, ashes, 
and calcined pebbles prove a long period of occupation. Flint flakes 
are abundant, and even complete implements of the best workmanship 
are not uncommon. Tltese include laurel-leaf blades, single-sidcd 
shoulder-points, piercers*gravcrs,scrapers, found intheashesand rejects. 
The workshop occupies an area of about stjuarc metres ^ it was 
txjunded on the upper, or cbfft side by large blocks of stone, arranged in 
a semicircle. (Plate i). Wishing to continue my researches under these 
blocks, which covered part of the archaeological deposit, I had the first 
block on the right throw*n over by a charge of high explosive. It 
weighed about 500 kifograms, and after it was overtlirown, i saw a fine 
sculpture on the lower side w-hich had been in contact with the archaeo- 
logi^I deposit. Even before any cleaning was attempted, one could 
distinguish a small horse, about the siae of a fox-terrier , and the body of 
an ox lacking the head, which turned up on the next block. It proved, 
however, to be not a real ox but an imaginary animal with a head like 
that of 3 boar or carnivore, an elliptical eye, an elongated muzzle, 
pointed ears, and no hams. Tiie sculpture is very carefully carried 
out and the details well executed. (Plate 11), T'heanimals are represented 
as walking, the precision of the movement reflects an astounding power 
of observation in the artist . The same can be said for all the figuW of 
the fneze. The sculpture is executed in very deep champ-Ievi with 
a relief of 6 centimetres in places. The toi^ length of the block is 
1.64 m. 


Proceeding to disengage the blocks In sequence along the left side 
of the semicircle I detached three less bulky stones, U^len reassembled 
they produced a comnlicated scene, whose principal subject is a horse. 
In examining its method of execution one tads that the head of a first 
animal, an ox, had been broken off, and another substituted, that of a 
hor^-. (Plate in c). The fnre f«i and the neck of the original ox are 
o p ainly visible. Tlie fore fewt of 3 second ox can also be seen, 
suggesting two animals facing each other. This superposition is very 
common m engr^f^soi the Reindeer Age, but in sculpture it is, so 
far as our knowledge extends, quite c.xceptional. .Another block 
produced yet another horse, of the same size as the last. (Plate ill, d). 
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THE SOLUTREAN SCULPTURES OF LE ROC 


The last block situated at the extreme left of the semicircle was of 
large proportions, measuring i .52 m, in length. It was removed with 
every possible precaution, and on the under side {which was again in 
contact with the archacol^ical deposit) were revealed numerous and 
complicated sculptures. see from left to right first a sketch figure 
apparently representing a masked human being, with bent legs, in an 
attitude suggestive of dancing. Ne.\t, towards 3 ie noiddle of the panel, 
arc two small horses, and, below, another animal rather difiicult to 
identify, with elongated muazlc and raised tail. Then to the right the 
body of a large musk-ox extends to the edge of the block. The hind 
legs'are in motion and the lowered head is seen between the fore legs, 
as if in the act of charging. On the side of the stone is the very^ realistic 
representation of a man in flight. His stick r^« upon his shoulder, 
his legs are bent, and he is looking sidewaj-s as if in terror, 

The study of these sculptures suggests that they were executed by 
more than one artist. Some of them .ire simply rough drafts, others 
arc carefully finished ; salient portions of the stone are even in some 
cases made smooth by polishing. But tlte picture of the charging bull 
is a w'ork attributable to an artist of the first rank. 

It is probable that the bas-relief was enhanced by colour, traces of 
which, in the form of manganese, still survive on the sculptured surf^. 
This process has, moreover, been observed on many of the engravings 
copied by the Abbij Breuil in Dordogne and in Spain. 

T^e implements used by the sculptors of the Reindeer Period were 
very simple. They consisted of large, strong gravers of flint, for 
ehisdlitig out ilic stone, scrapers to make smiO<Jth the surface, and 
hammer-stones for hammering and pecking. I'races of this work are 
still visible. The sculptured blocks w'cre originally set on atone bases, 
the whole forming a kind of frieiw only slightly above ground level. 
Against this background, on the platform in front, the Solutreans lived, 
chipping flint and cooking their meats. Here too, doubtless, the artists 
did their work. What was the motive which inspired them ? Was it 
religious or magical ? Mystical engravings usuidly occur in the inner¬ 
most recesses of caves. Can one see in tliese designs a love of art which 
was its own justification ? There is no answer to these questions ; 
but at Roc one may see one feature which is a>mnioa to most of the 
sculptures—they seem to represent pregnant females. We may thus 
suppose that a worship of fertility is a possibie explanation. 

All the sculptured blocks were found lying in a semicircle, with the 
ornamental faces on the ground and the bad^ of the animals towards 
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the platform. The blocks were therefore intentionally overthrown j 
one might attribute this to the vandalism of an invading people, TTie 
blocks rested on a Solutrean occupation'*'Ievcl and were covered by two 
other layers which can be attributed to the Solutrean period. The 
^ulpturea are thus precisely dated ; they belong to the period of the 
highest development of Solutrean technique and cannot be confused 
with the Magdaletiian period, which is wholly unrepresented at Le Roe. 

workshop, under a shelter of stone blocks, I found a' 
PaJacouthic burial. It consisted of three skeletons resting on a 
^futrean hearth ^ centimetres thick. These skeletons are of great 
importance—they belong to the Chan^Iade type, the skulls are carmated, 
the faces broad and fiat, the orbits rectangular. Their height! 
calculated from the long bones, was small; one was no more than 
1,52 m, and the other 1.57 m. They approach the type of modern 
tsquimaux. The skeletons were buried under stone blocks, and 
amon^t tliem I found sev'eral worked flints of Palaeolithic type, and 
^vcral reiiulcer bones» The presence of the reindeer refnains is 
important as evidence, for it shows that the burial cannot be Neolithic 
Since the skeletons belong to the Reindeer Age, have Chancelade 
featiires and a Mongoloid aspect, there is nothing to prevent our 
attnbuting them to the Solutrean period. 

The Solutrean period is not precisely defined ; its deposits are not 
constat; in whole regions they arc entirely lacking; but there is 
complete unanimity of opinion that it falls between the Aurignacian 
and Magdalenian. T^e work carried out for manv years in the vallcv 
of Le Roc causes me to differ somewhat from orthodox writers in my 
opinion of the Solutrean period. I think that it should be reearded 
not as a true but as a phase, during which Mongoloid invaders 
influenced the sedentary tribes of Western Europe. These men far 
from bein» i^orant of sculpture and engraving, brought Ln with than 
the remarkable teelmmuc of flint-working and they possessed amonesf 
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influence of these tnbes was unevenly exerted we mav infer from the 
frequent absence of the Solutrean layer in deposit of the Uotxr 
Palaeolithic period. T^eir artistic inspiration, however, is undeniable. 
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Durrington Walls 

by O. G. S. Crawford 

P ROBABLY not one in ten thousand of those who pass throunh the 
middle of Durrington Walls is aware of its existence. Though 
plainly visible when once pointed out, the earthen ramparts have 
been so greatly altered by ploughing as to be hardly recognissahlc, and 
the reconstruction of their orginal form is a very pretty exercise in 
field-archaeology, 

The walls consists of a round enclosure, cut into two unet^ual parts 
by the road from Amesbury to Nethemvon (Wilts), about a mile and 
a half north of .Amesbufy, on the west bani of the Avon. Woodhengc 
is only ^hty yards to the south, dose to andonihewcstsideof the same 
road. ^The earthwork difiTcrsfundamentally from the ordinary defensive 
I campfor it encloses, not a hill-top but a coom^ or hollow, and it has 
its ditch wsidc, not ouiside, the rampart. In this latter respect it 
resembles the cirdes at Avebuty and Marden in Wilts, Knowlton in 
Dorset, TTioraborough in Yorkshire, and Arbour Low in Derbyshire*; 
though there are points of difference. In size, Durrington Walls corn- 
parts doscly with Avebury, whose great earthen circle is sliEhUy smaller 
m diameter; from east to west the riitcmaJ area of the Walls b 1300 feet 
across, and from north to south about 1160 feet. (The average diameter 
at Avebury is 1130 feet). Both too arc within easy reachof a stream , the 
Avon being 100 yards from the eastern entrance of the Walls, and the 
Kennet 330 yards from the nearest point of the great dide at Avebury 
The enclosure at Marden actually touches the banks of the Avon at a 
point higher up in its course. 

The site has been strangely neglected by archaeologists. It did 
not escape the eagle eye of Sir Richard Colt Hoare {Ancient Wilts, l, 
1812, p. 169) who picked up a great deal of pottery within the area. 
Not a scrap b now to be found on the surface; but in 1927 I was 
lucky enough to find the half of a perforated stone (fig. r) not far from 


‘ See my aoiw in the Hindboofc 0/ (he Brtdah Asioiiirton for the Leeds Meeting, 
J927. 
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the ceatre. I sent it to Dr II. H. Thomas, of the Geological Survey 
who says tlut' it is made of an olivine doleritc which in this instance 
IS char^te^d by decomposed crystab of olivine showing as small dull 
red grams \ With regard to the probable source of this material. Dr 
rhomas says: I think we may dismiss Devon, Cornwall and Wales also 
the Lake District and the North of England generally. But rocks of 
sratlar character occur along the Welsh borders at Rowley tn Shrop¬ 
shire, south of Wellington He added that several large polished axes 



to. % PSRPOa^TKS osjxcr of COLMITE* PRUBASLy tuu or A MACB.I1«A» Winvrr 

rMterid have already been found in Wiltshire* ‘ and 
TTi' «!>»• this alw was J 

For more than a century after ^It Hoard's «#» 
have paid any attention to Durrington Walls* bm in 
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sections*. For years Mr Farrcr has studied the earthworks of the 
Plain ; iuis noted and measured the exposures of soil made during the 
erection of Army huts ; and iiaa become familiar with these wandering 
ditches whose purpose, or purposes, form so fruitful a subject of 
discussion. Mr Farrer had the advantage of seeing a trench driven 
right through the w'cstem rampart of Durrington Walls—^to make A 
drain for Lark Ilill Camp ; but he had not the advantage of using air- 
photographs. I am able to make use of both and hope to convince Mr 
Farrer of the truth of my interpretation, which differs In some respects 
from his. 

Originally, as 1 said above, Durrington Walls consisted of a circular 
rampart and inside ditch whose larger diameter is from east to west. 
The present condition of the remains however, as a result of ploughing, 
varies in different sectors of the circumference, and each must be 
separately analyzed. The whole may be divided into two portions, one 
on each side of the modem road through it. 'rhe smaller, or eptern 
portion, is that in which the best visible sector of rampart and ditch is 
presented (q-b in fig, 3), Both are under plough; but the rampart is very 
plain, showing as a broad white chalky mound when looked at from the 
direction of .Amesbury and from Woodhengc itself. Here the real 
dimensions of the bank and ditch can be appreciated ; originally they 
must have been colossal, to account for their present overall width of 
about 150 feet, the ditch alone being 40 feet across (tlic present width of 
the rampart and ditch at Avebury b exactly 150 feet). At the bottom of 
the coombe enclosed, at b, is a gap, representing an original entrance, as 
Mr Fairer has pointed out. The break in the ditch is evident upon the 
ground ‘ Mr Farrer has measured the entrance causeway between the 
two ends of the ditch and finds it to iur to feet wide. Air-photographs 
do not show this break In the ditch, probably on account of the greater 
depth of soil at the bottom of the coombe ; but th^ do show a break 
here in the rampart. Mr Farrer was however mistaken in thinking 
that there ivas ' a gap of about too yards here ’; the width of the gap 
w'as very much less. 

In field 4 tlve bank is hardly to be discerned, but it is just visible 
in the comer of field 5 (at h), both on the ground and on some air- 
photographs. There must have been a wide berm between the 
bank and ditch. 

• Reprudueed here as figs, a and 4, by kind pemnitsion of Mr Faner and tlu: 
Wiluhire Archaeological Sodety. LetUrt nfer to my oio] plan, fig, 
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The western portion of the area is more complicated, but also far 
more important. From n to the road runs a grass-grom depression. 
The southern scarp of this depression is continued to the nver-cliff at j 
as a single scarp without any mtch. Now this depression has generally 
been regarded as the ditch of the * camp ' itself; and it has been 
conclude (not by Mr Farrer who rightly describes tt) that the single 
scarp C-J, which is apparently a direct continuation, must also l>e part 
of the camp. But that is not so; it is merely a lynchet, positive 
and negative, formed by ploughing—the same process which in 
field 4 has levelled the rampart. Of the rampart in field 6, the 
remains may be seen quite clearly under certain conditions. It is most 
plain in drv weather when the soil is bare ; then it shows up, even on 
the grounti, as a broad white band, verj* slightly raised. It h also 
revealed by tlie contour-lines on Mr Farrer’s plan (fi^. 2^, No air- 
photograph of it has been taken in this condition, but it is famtly visible 
on several (see plate i). As it approaches N the surface b covered with 
large blocks of chalk, of which (as we know from Mr Farrer^s section 
e-f) the rampart was composed. 

The course of the ditch along the western side of field 3 was first 
revealed by an air-photograph taken by IVlr Kcillei^ (plate 11). It 
leaves the grass-grown portion at k and sw'ceps across the sw corner of 
the field towards another scarp E-c, at the mot of which it runs to a; 
there it ends, at a point where there must therefore have been another 
original entrance—the only other whose existence is at all certain. 
The scarp c-F consists of natural undisturbed chalk at the base, but of 
piled-up rubble on the top. At E this rubble is 4 feet thick, and evidence 
of its existence has been round elsewhere along this portion, as we shall 
sec later. The masking of the ditch here, so that it eluded even so 
experienced a ‘ ditcher * aa Mr Farrer, is probably due entirely to 
cutDvation ; for it is well known that, given a fairly steep natural 
escarpment, plougliing witi increase the slope of that escarpment by 
biting slowly into it. (This process may be seen going on today at the 
top of any ploughed field at the foot of the downs). In the course of 
time the inner lip of the ditch would thus be lowered by several feet, 

* The diich ts revealed by the osm wtuck in May 19X4, when the phoiogTapli was 
talcicn, wim fairly lilgli. Over ibe si|[ed-iip ditch it bud ^tutvn more liixiiridtitly and wa« 
therefore of a denser green dotour, appearing as hbek on the phoiqgrtph. ThtE very 
luxurimice or Ttuikncfa had howEVrr weakened ibe stallu «o thjii, in that tempeattMiua 
year, they bad been blown flat in pUcea by ibe wind and rain. TJicac fiLkm paicbea 
arirespond to the Hghter patches on the pbotogtaph. flerc tfacatalkBfbciDghnruontid, 
neflect more light. 
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The evidence for an original entrance at a is provided by plate in, 
where the u-shaped end of the ditch can plainly ne seen on the south 
side of the <^useway. This b precisely the spot where Mr Farrcr had 
already suggested one*. It is also eisactly opposite the other entrance 
at B, a feanirc whose po^ible signihcance wilf be ejtplained below. 

Here also appeared in the com m 1927 the dark outline of a squarish 
enclosure (t-a and plate iii; the ground was darkened at this point by 
the shadow of a cloud, but the general outline is plain). The enclosure 
liea inside the ditch which forms its fourth aide. Of its age or purpose 
we know nothtng“it may be of any date. It does not appear on any 
other air^photographs, but some of those taken before were from too 
great an attitude for it to be visible. It may easily be located on the 
ground, even by a blind man, by means of the reeJung dump of refuse 
which is accumulating here from Lark Hill. 

The grassy scarp ends at o, where both bank and ditch are again 
entirely under plough. Between o and p the southern margin of the 
ditch ts very pjam on the plate (iii). It runs right up to the road 
with no sign of a break, and resumes its course again I mm ediately 
beyond. Neither here nor at m, where the road leaves the area on 
the south, is there any sign of an original gap. The road itself is 
probably quite modem. There are no signs of hollow tracks of the 
pre-metklled period, such as nearly al^vays accompany an old-established 
highway, and the only route along this side of the Avon ^-alley was 
probably that shown by Colt Hoare running along the edge of the cliff, 
past j—no more than a farm track. 

Important evidence of the character of the rampart was obtained in 
1917 when a drain was being laid from Lark Hill to a soak-pit located 
at B. ^ .Mr Farrer recorded the strata in a carefully measured sectional 
dratving (fig. 4 section e-p) from which it wiU be seen that at e there 
was a laver of made soil about 4 feet thick extending outwards (west¬ 
wards) from the scarp for a distance of at least 56 feet. This layer 
consisted of an upper stratum of fine chalky soil, 3 feet deep at the cast 
end (on Ihe brow of the scarp), but mostly about a foot and a half thick 
and already loginning to thin out rapidly at the west end of the trench. 
Below it was a stratum of chalk lumps about a foot and a half tJiick, 
The interpretation of these two layers is quite easy. "'Fhe lower layer 
of chalk lumps represents the rampart, spread out by long continued 
cultivation. (It wiQ be remembered that large lumps of chalk still tie 

* Mr Fomr'i other possible cntnincc, st K, csiuioc have existed, tinoe the ditch is 
unbroken here (pistes t end ll). 
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on ihe surface of the rampart between m and n). The upper layer of 
fine dial^ soil is a cultivation-bank or lynchet of comparativeJy recent 
formation. Mr Farrer almost says as much himself (p. loi) ; * The 
depth may have been increased by washings from the higher land to the 
westward ; the colour made us think that the sod must contain a very 
large proportion of broken down chalk I differ only in regarding 
the ttrJtwie of the Upper layer as having been thus formed. 

On the top of the lower layer wtis found a skull and some other 
human bones. They appear to have belonged to a beaker-man, sinc^ 
they are described as being typical of the Early Bronw Age, Their 
presence here b difficult to account for, but the find is not of much 
value for dating purposes and we need not therefore discuss it further. 
Its best result was Mr Farrer*s visits of which it was the immediate 
cause. 

At the west end of the trench (extending also beyond ^ was a 
layer 4 inches thick of charcoal and fiints, resting on the old surface line 
and containing burnt bone, at least one fragment of which was human, 
it was covered by the layer of chalk lumps. In the charcoal Mr Farrer 
found a potsherd ornamented with oblong punch-marks and identified 
as part ofa beaker by Mrs Cunnington and D r Blackmo r c, U nfortuiw ifly 
the significance of the charcoal layer cannot at present be explained ^ 
but the beaker sherd found in it proves that the rampart here, and 
presumably therefore the whole of Durrington Walls, was not erected 
before the Beaker period*. 

Mr Farrer attaches some importance to ‘ a small piece of Late 
Celtic [Early Iron Age] pottery dug out of the scarp at z by a 
friendly rabbit’, (whose fainilv still resides there; the burrow ap«ars 
on plate in as a small white patch). The burrow is in the south side of 
the grassy depression; and this 1 suggested above might consist largely of 


* Itmiy be.ATVucd lhat, at the Tumjwt here 1m been npiwid by (ubjeiiiienl oiltita- 
tion, the luycr of challi lumps whidi coveted the diareoil migh! not imvo been ndcUy 
ui titu. To this obieetbn it mny be replied tlwl ihe ehiirco*l Iivcf appear* Msr what 
tktmld be the central pan of tlu spread rampart; for the width of the spread r^pon 
elsewhere, for instance between M and N. i* about log feet, and the chatroa] layer is 
about CO feet fmm die edpe of the ditch. Another bit of oonfirmawry evitknee u the 
presence of the nearlv intact ahull above the charenal. This nuld not have been fonmd 
m this state if the lawr of chalk below had been moved bodily by cultivation (assiimias 
the possibility of th»). Mr Farrer evidently reEarded the chalk Uyer sa intact, since 
he coitdoded. aa I do abo, that ' Durrington ^¥alJs must have been cotistructcd after 
the date when thU [poBhcid] was deposited (p. loij, 
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nt^dc tynchet -soil, If so’—and the suggestion is supported by the 
prince of rabbits which, as Mr Farrer says, burrow only to chalh 
rubble—then^ the sherd has no evidential value. Mr Farrer himself 
^mite that ‘the evidence is poor'; but he is tempted to assign 
Durmrton WjUJs to the Early Iron Age partly on the evidence of this 
potsherd, and a will not bear die weight. 

VVe aie left then with tlie conclusion that Durrington. Walls was 
made during or after the Beaker period, which is generally regarded 
bcg^nnmg about 1800 b.c. in Britain and lasting for some two or 
three hundred years at most. Docs the evidence of shape and of 
construction help us to give a clo^r approximation ? There is one 
point which docs, 1 think, and it is a new one brought out by air- 
photography—the presence of two, and only two, original entmnccs 
taemg each other on opposite sides. This is a feature which regularly 
occurs in circles of a religious character, including perhaps Avebury 
Itself. It occurs in all the circles at Thombrough and on Hutton 
Moor, n^ Ripon, Yorkshire. It occurs at Arbour Low and the BuU 
^g in Derbyshire, and at Mayborough near Penrith in Cumberland. 
AH of these t^, have the ditch inside the rampart. True, opposed 
entrances are found also in Iron Age camps, so that too much reliance 
must not be pl^ed upon this argument; but it is not without force, 
nCTCrtheless. The interior position of the ditch, and the character of 
the site, a^oluiely preclude a defensive purpose. The irregularity of 
foe ditch is another pomi in favour of a pre-iron Age date; while its 
low-lymg position and foe huge dimensions of both rampart and ditch 
can be matched at .Avebury. Here too, as at Avebury, there are faint 
mdicatioiw that the ditch was dug in sections; the course is not regular 
(hkc the ditches of disc-barrows or tliat of Woodhengc), and there are 
abnim bends at o and s. 

Not one of these points is convincing if taken alone, but they have 
great cumulati^-c force. Unfortunately we cannot use the evidence 
of the beaker-man and beaker-sherd, because we do not know how to 
imcipret it; but it is certainly suggestive that foe only datcable objects 
obtained from below the surface should both belong to the same period, 
W hatcvcf the date may be, my own opinion is that Durrington Walls ts a 
sacred enclosure of the same age and character as Avebuiy and Marden 


Since wiling thia I have egaiQ visited ih* site and cajufully exanittict) the auit 

v-tih i)r Cby. Wc both agnid thmT©wiirted 
. «* viwhie, ind the hiimitv e^nda for same depth 

uiin It. (There Menu a doubt as to whelhef tile preseiu (ciunt U a rabbit or 0 fox), 
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Whether it ever had sarsen or wooden uprights we do not know, and air- 
photography is silent. It is not, however, impoesiblc that ploughing 
mightliave ao lowered the level of the interior as to remove all traces of 
hoks; or that an air-photograph has never yet been taken under 
caacily the right crop-conditions. 

In any case excavation U urgendy needed, and for once, thanks to 
Mr Farrer^s accurate record, we mow exactly where to dig. A trench 
run parallel to the drain fi-F should explain the true character and 
extent of the charcoal layer, and might bnng to light more pottery* It 
might be prolonged inwards across the ditch, to prove! its existence 
to the sceptical. Excavation should be undermken before the 
ground b buried under the Lark Hill refuse-dump; tlu object 
King to determine the exbtence there of an entraitce, and to find out 
the age of the small enclosure and its relation to the ditch* A trench 
through the ditch near z would setde several doubtful points. The 
small concentric circle^at r should riot be overlooked ; tney probably 
surround a burial-pit. The proximity of Woodhenge holds out a 
hope that pottery of the Woodhenge type might be found somewhere 
with useful associations. 

It b to clear the ground for such excavations that the above account 
has been written. 
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Nicaea 

by D, Talbot Rice 

N icaea h mw Imo^ to us only as a name, a somewhat illusionarv 
place connected with s^ods, bishops and councils of the Church 
, and. more usually with Uic creed which takes its name from it 
But m reahty « is more than a name. Some fifty miles from Brusa, or 
a good^ day s journey from Cunstantinople with the aid of all the 
conveniences of modern travel, what remains of this citv tliat was onr^ 
so miportant st^ds on the borders of the lake of Lsnic. To reach it 
several ranges of hills have to be crossed by the woret of roads, intended 
only for the old Turkish araba or high carriage but now gaily used 
by motors and lomes But the country is delightful and the view 
from the yanous foot-lulls which surround Mount Olvmpua is superb. 

® second range forther to^thc 
north, hem in me lake and go afford a natural protection for the town 

fh" “f just bt dwting«i,h,a fr™ 

Wngc^* “ »n>°ngst the exuberant green the coastal 

"nic walls, which are cxireinely well preserved and are second 
only to those of Constantinople in interest and state of cotnplelenesa 

(plate t). They ciicIom an arM irregular in ahape, but roughly about 
a mik across in_ rach dir^wn. Tlwre are four main gates, the 
two finest of which w^ hudt by the Emperor Hadrian. Thei “e 
known as the Stamtoul and the Lefke gates (plate ii) and arc dirie’el 
more or less towmds the cities with which they orisinallv affordS 
communicaiijm. The roads still ^ through them, lurmuch aW 
the level of the wcient streets, for the surfaces have risen with the 
accumulation of the mud and rubbish of ages. 

.x„ 'y' » verv difierent from 

*at which would ^ve ^ presented at the time of one of the m” 

oecumenical councils, when every bdring was full and whi-n rhUliSltl 

™re crowded wi^ alt the leadiijelerfcs^ef S «e The 

churai ™?r‘H r ^ **■“ F»x^Xhe 

Church met m order to detennme the true nature of God and to define 
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the doctrine of the Trinity, Then the city must have looked like 
Oxford on the day of Encaenia- Today only a few tumbled houses and 
the relics of earlier monuments are to be found, huddled tt^ether in a 
small cluster at one side of the enclosed area. The rest is green wi^ 
cultivation or at a certain season of the year bright red, for ^e main 
crop consists of poppies. Here and there a mowd or projecting piece 
of masonry heralds the presence of some buried monument, a sight 
which fills the archaeologist with the ardour to excavate, 

Nicaea was known to ancient history, but there arc two diverse 
accounts of its origin. According to Stephen of Byzantium, a w’rite^r 
and historian, It was colonized by the Bottaei, who called it ‘ Agkhorae , 
But Strabo thinks that it was less ancient and suggests that Antigone, son 
of Philip, founded it about the year 315 n.C. and called it AiUigonia, 
Shortly afterwards it fell to Lysamachus, who called it Nicaea, after 
his wife. For some centuries after this the state of Nicaea^ wavered^ 
for there were continual quarrels with Nioomedia as to which of the 
two should enjoy the title of metropolis, but the disputes were to some 
extent ended oy Valens, who panted the title to Nicomedia* 

But this rebuff to her pnde did Nicaea little harm, for Hadrian 
visited the city about i zq a.d. and expended some energy in construction, 
both with the intent to beautify and to fortify, and while today Nicomedia 
flsmid) is nothing but a Turkish town, with little to show of her former 
importance, Nicaea is one of the finest walled cities in ^matolia. The 
excellence of the Emperor’s construction at this period is welt attested 
by history, for the two great gates still stand define, in spite of quite a 
number of sieges that they have endured. 

Thus in 259 the Scythians captured and ravaged the city, and the 
result of the rum that they brought about is still visible today in the 
broken inscriptions and architectural fragments which were used in 
rebuilding the walls after their departure, This work of restoration 
was finished by Claudius, who built the south and west gates in 28-9. 

Nicaea benefited, like most of the Byzantine world, by the 
prosperity of the sixth century, the age that saw the building of the 
^tlicdral of Saint Sophia at Constantinople. In fact Justinian, the 
greatest builder of Byzantine history, turned his energies to Nicaea, 
where he not only rebuilt the w-alls and defences but also turned the 
temples into churches, A ruined aqueduct which still stands is tlie 
most striking witness of hb time that remains above ground. 

Sometime about 620 the city was made the capital of the Obsequlan 
theme, a large district comprising Cj^cus, Phrygia, Galatia and much 
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of Bithynia, and it retained this important distinction as long as the 
districts concerned belonged to Byisantiiiin. But in the eleventh 
century the M^km doud, which Iiad tong been gathering in the east, 
burst with full force under an ambitious leader, Suleiman, who 
^nquered Nicaea in 1074, was a great blow to the Christians, 

for the city one of the most important strongholds against the 
oncotnmg MosterR lidei which some four centuries later was to reach 
Constantinople and shortly after that, even Vienna. With Nicaea 
fallen it seemed as though the high tide had been reached. But help 
was to come to the weary Christian of the East from the energetic West, 
and Godfrey de Bouillon, the great crusading leader, succeeded in 
^pturm- Nicaea in spite of an energetic defence by Sultan Suleiman 
KUidj-Arelan, who had repmred the walls the better to resist the attack. 
In 1106 the Emperor Alexis acquired the much disputed site, only to 
band It over to the SeIdjouLs in order to pacify them while he turned* lus 
attention to the defence of his western realm. For the Normans l>ad 
attacked D^imtia. So m those days did the Christians of the West 
help thow of the East to resist the Moslem invader. And the Crusaders 
advanced, lured on by the prosper of sacking the fairest and richest 
aty m the world, Constantmopk, rather titan by that of rescuing the 
Holy Land from hands of the Infidel. A brief lull in hostilities In 
ll- 3 Andronic ComncinuBj Emperor of Byzantium, to reduce 

fticaea ^ it raftised to admit his overlorashipj and afjain the citv was an 
output of the dodining powr of tho ^ 

In 1204 the Crusaders achieved their aim, for they succeeded in 
capturing Cons^tmopJe and in sacking it shortly afterwards. Then the 
importance of NicaM as a military stronghold was finally put to the 
test, for Theodore I^caris had himself cro^vned there as Emperor of 
eastern Christendom, m oppositioo to the Laiinrulers of Constantinople 
^ Nicaea remain^ the capital city until the Franks were finally 

Coiwiantinople about tafio. 
importance during the early ages 
of the Palacologuc dynasty and for some hundred years enioved a 
^pite from the continual ware and sieges that had stamped her career 
But although the lake of Isnic and the deserted walls of Nicaea now 
appear one of the m(wt peaceful spots on earth, the career of the city 
has always been a difficult one and she has seen as much terror aiS 
blwdsheci as any tawn of the Near East. 

By the fourteenth centuiy Moslem power was again on the increiLw 
undor an energetic leader. Orkl«n. Brauaaa fellT.3a6TNSTn 
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1332 and her old rival Nioumedta in 1337, and this time they were all to 
remain in Moslem hands. The Cliristian inhabitants, however, were 
allowed to retain some of their churches and certain privileges. The 
name of the city was changed to Isnic, and it became one of the centres 
of mobilization against the declininR Byzantine power. It was hence 
enriched with tivo fine mosques (plate in) and at least two baths in the 
early Turkish period. It w'as only towards the end of the seventeenth 
century that Isnic tegan to fall into a final decline, in favour of 
her neighbours Broussa and lam id, for apart from her geographical 
and military importance the city had tn the days of the great bultana 
an aesthetic one. 

The clays which form the shores of the lake are of exceptional 
merit for the manufacture of pottery and the Turks, among whom 
pottery, both in the form of vessels and of tiles, has always been 
extremely popular, look full advantage of this. At Isnic was established 
one of the chief poiieries of the Turkish Empire and many of the plates 
which have for Song been famous in the West under ibe name of 
‘ ithodian *, as well as a large quantity of the tiles that are such an 
essential of Turkish art, were manufactured there. 

Though the potteries are the most recent of Nica^'s claims to 
importance, no traces of them remain today, I'hc buildings of old 
Byzantine times have survived a more striking and a more lasting 
memory of her importance, in spite of the fact that history records that 
a large number of them had already been laid low by an earthquake in 
the reign of Constantine Ducas (1059-6j). 

At the beginning of the w'ar, in addition to the walls and the gates, 
there were tw'O fine churches and a Roman theatre standing above 
ground to recall the ancient glory. The theatre is akin to others well 
known and is hence of no excentional interest, but it is well preserved 
and iiB excavation would probably be repaid. It ivoutd be simple, for 
the overlying d^ris is not very deep ana there are no recent buildings 
to liamper me work. More interesting, however, are the churches. 
Agia Sophia still stands, though roofless (plate iv), and in the apses of 
the side aisles some smoke-blackened frescoes attest its fonner magnifl'* 
cencc. In the main apse, in the navir and in the aisles nothing remains, 
and there is little chance of finding anything of importance belonging 
to the Cliristian period, for during some four centuries the church did 
duty as a mosque. The minaret, which must have been added 
sometime in the fourteenth century, can he seen in the photograph. In 
the church of.^gia Sophia was held the great council of 787, one of the 
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laadm^ks in the his ton of the Chnstian churchy ^hich was called to 
discuss the question of images and icons and to detennme how far 
reverence of metn could be allowed^ and here also was finally detenmiied 
the great iconoclastic struggle which for some centuries divided Church 
and State, 

But more important and more famous was the church of the 
Assumption of the Virgin (plate v), a domed basilica of the transition 
period^ dating from the early part of the ninth century. Outside it was 
attractive ; inside it was a marvel, one of the greatest monuments of 
Byzantine decorative art, containing as it did mosaics of the ninth and 
eleventh centuries and frescoes of the renaissance period of Byzantme 
painting. The mosaics were among the iincst in existence, those of 
the nai^iex being similar in technique to the ones at Daphni, near 
Athens. .All who have seen the Pantocrator in the dome there will 
realize to how high a level the art of mosaic had risen in the eleventh 
century and wilt agree that it is only in a few, mostly rather distanc, 
churches and monasteries of the Levant that the art can really be seen 
at its best. After Daphni, St. Luke of Stiris and Nicaea, the mosaics 
of Home, even those of Ravenna, seem of a minor skill and importance. 
The frescoes too, though perhajw less well known and less important, 
than the mosaics, were interesting as representative of a period and 
style of art of vs’hich, alas, too few examples remain. 

Among the mosaics perhaps the moststTUdne was the Vir^ in tlie 
Apse, a fine figure, who holds the Child before her with botli hands. 
The dome probably contained the Pantocrator, but tlte figure had fallen 
some time Mfore the war. At its base were the four ev^gelists, one 
at each comer, St. Mark (plate vi) is chosen as being the most typical 
of them and as a fair illustration of me work of the period. The general 
drawing and shading is no less inspiring than the Apostle's fine, con¬ 
templative face. 

Amongst the |eneral havoc and ruin of the war this far off church 
is counted os a victim. The building, which had withstood earthquakes 
and sieges for some ten hundred years, had survived until i^ 2 z except 
for the small portion of the dome mentioned above. Then came the 
exchange of populations and the age of atrocities which brought so 
much misery to Turkey and Greece. As one of the results of this riot 
of wildness, war and revolution, the church was wilfully destroyed by 
means of dynamite, and nothing now remains to mark its site but the 
bases of the great brick piers and a tumbled heap of broken bricks, 
blocks of fallen masonry and crumbling mortar. (Plate vii), 
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The Earliest Christian Churches in England 

by C. R. Peers 

T he earliest Christian churches of England must have been built 
* while the Romans yet divek in Britain’* It is quite possible 
that some remains of tliem exist, unrecognized by modem cyta^ 
and offering in their arrangeincnts none of the conventions which have 
since so greatly inRucnced the development of the church plan. But 
we have at Silchester the plan of a building which has been claimed as a 
Christian church, probably of 4th century date, and of 11 we may say 
tlwt if it be actually so—a manor which is not capable of definite prooft— 
it falls well enough into line with later churches of vrhose nature there 
can be no doubt. It is a little buHding with a rectangular nave Ranked 
by side chambers or aisles and preceded by a porch < The nave ends in 
an apse, in this instance to the west, with iranscplal cliambers to north 
and south* 

Tradition, as recorded by the Venerable Bede, preserves the recom 
of other and mote important Roman Christian churches in Britain. 
There was one at St. Albans * of admirable workmanship and worthy 
of iib martyrdom *, and Christchurch, Canterbury is mentioned as 
existing when St. Augustine came, having been made * of old within the 
citv by the work of Roman believers *» There b certainly no reason 
why siich buildings should not have survived the heathen invasions of 
the 5th and 6th centuries, even if we make allowance for the natural 
wish of the misainnaries of the Christian revival to connect their work 
with that of their predecessors in Britain. Nor is it impossible that they 
had some influence on the form of the churches built by St, Augustine 
and his followers. 

If we ask ourselves whether the Roman manner of building could 
have been perpetuated by the Britons, the only answer can be that there 
is no evidence to sug^st it, and that the earliest buildings that can be 
connected with Celtic Christianity are of the simple rectangular form 
which shows no affinity with classic architecture. So that the churches 
of the Augusiinian mission represent a new start and may be considered 
as a revival of the classic tradition* 
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make r^m for the Norman church whose remains are to be seen, today. 
A detailed account of its destruction is extant, and U so precise that 
when excavations were undertaken in the nave of the church, the 
remains of buUdings which were found undcnieatb the nth century 
levels were at once recoj^ized as belonging to St. Augustine’s 
church, m'thout atiy possibility of doubt. Here tiien were the remains 
of a church begun at the end of the 0th centtuy and finished early in 
the 7th, a document of first-rate importance in itself, and for its bearing 
on other buildings to which early traditions attached. Its plan can be 
described in words pmclicalty identiol with the description of the late 
Roman building at Silchester, It had a rectangular nave flanked by 
side chambers and preceded by a porch or narthex, and may be assumed 
to have ended eastward with an apse Hanked by transepts’ altliough all 
the east end of the building was removed in the middle of the 1 rth 
centiiry to m^e room for the octagon built by Abbot Wulfric. It has 
thin walls built entirely of Roman brick anci plastered on both faces. 
Its side walls and part of the side chambers are obliterated by the 
simper walls of the Norman church, but their position can be recovered 
with certainty, and in the north porticus, where the archbishops of 
Canterbury were buried, three tombs remain against the north waif, and 
can be identified as thijse «f the archbishops Laurentius, ^lellitus and 
Justus. The original floor, of which a good deal remains, was of plaster 
floored red by an admixture of pounded brick, on a layer some ten 
inches thick of dints set in mortar. The scale of the building was small, 
the nave being some 40 feet long by 27 wide, and the side chambers 12 feet 
wide. The nave must have been lighted by windows high in the watt 
above the roofs of porch and side chambers, and between nave and apse 
were probably thrce plain semi-circular arches in a row. We may 
ima^ne painted decoration on the plastered walls, an altar with a 
ciborium, and low* screens for the quire, in this earliest of all Benedictine 
churches in England. 

The TOnnexion of St. Martin's church at Canterbury (lig. a) with 
Augiistine’s mission makes the early work still standing there of much 
signiheanoe. Bede a History relates tliat tlita church was given by 
King Ethel ben to his queen liertha at her marriage. She was a daughter 
of Charibert, king of Paris, and a Christian, and brought with her to 
Kent a Christian bishop, Luidhard. St. Martin's church w’as given to 
them f the suggestion is that it had been in existence for some time, 
and Jtede saj's that it was built of old while the Romans still occupied 
Britain. As it exists today it shows two periods of early work, in the 
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nave and in the weatem part of the chancel, the Utter being demon* 
atrably the older of the two. Its walls are thin and built of Roman 
brick I the rectangular nave to which they belonged was 14 feet wide, 
but neither its east nor west end remains. In its south wall is a lintel led 
opening 3.6 feet wide, which gave access to a smaU square chamber 
now destroyed. To the w'est of this building, and overlapping it to 
some extent, the present nave of St. IVIaittn's was built, at a date which 
may well fail within the 7th or 8th centuries. It is 38 feet by 24 feet 
within the wails, which arc thin and built of ragstone and chalk with 
pairs of buttresses at the four angles and single buttresses midway in 
the north and south walls. Rom^ brick is used only in the heads of 
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the buttresses and sparingly as bonding courses in the walls. Trocca 
of a plaster floor like that at St. Peter and St. Paul’s church are recorded 
to have been found in the chamber south of the chancel. 

Due east of St, Peter and St. Paurs church, and between it and St 



by, Kipg 

his Bret mass m Bntam. This is only valuable as showing that its 
^ly date was recogntzed at the lime when the Chronicle wa.t written. 
It has thm walls of Roman bnck, a rectangular nave 42 feet by 26 feet 
6 mches, pairs of buttresses at the western angles and remains of a 
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floor of pink plaster. Doorways midway in Its nortli and sot^ walls 
opened to chWbeis like that on the south side of St. Martln’Sf amd 
there was a west porch whose north watl is fortunately standing, haring 
been mcoiporated in a boundary wall. At the east end of the nave 
a screen or four Roman columns, the middle pair carrying a brick arch 
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of 9 feet span, while the side openings, which were only 4 feet wide, may 
have had stone lintels. The plan of the chancel is uncertain, but its 
width seems to have been 25 lect. 

Immediateiv to the cast of St. Peter and St. Paul’s church there was 
built by King Edbald of Kent, about 6ao, the church of St. Mary. Only 
the base of its west wall now remains, showing that like the rest it had 
thin wails of Roman brick; its nave wras 22 feet 6 inches wide, and had 
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a western doorway, and from the references to it b the record of St 
Augufitine it is clear that, like the church of St. Peter and St. Paul 
it had side chambers and a westera narthex. * 

These four Canterbury churches, then, may be used with some 
confidence as esamples of late 6th or early 7th century plans. It would 
wera that St. Martm's should contab the earliest work. St. Peter and 
St. Paul s vras begun about sgg.and St, Mary^s about 620. St.Pancras‘s 
shows affinities both with St, Martm's and with St. Peter and St. Paul's 
and can hardly be far removed m point of time. It is set out on the 
same east and west bearbg as the two to the west of it, an arrangement 
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Saxon sites, and it may perhaps be argued that 
as St. Ma^ s added to the east of St. Peter and St, Pau^, so the 
building of St. Pancras s follows that of St. Mary's. 

If we are to look for other churches of this type, we mav find an 
t^ple at (fig. 4), some ten miles south ofCanierbuiy. Here 

widowed Queen Ethelburga, sister of King EdbaldofKcnt 
founded a monastery and m 647 was buried in the north DOTticus of 

kchurchyardatLymmee 
1* church, the foundations of a small^SSi’ 

^me eXcTof 
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have so much in common with the Canterbury churches, that a date in 
the second quarter of the 7th century may be not unreasonably claimed 
for them. 

In 669 a monastery was founded in the Roman fortress at Reculver, 
as the Anglo*Saxon Chronicle records. The site of the parish church at 
Recid ver(fig. 5J lias recently been cleared, with the result that the complete 



already memioned, but some 50 years later, wc mav suppose, than the 
latest of the Canterhuiy group. It has a nave 37 by 24 feet, 
^ning to an apsidal chancel of equal iridth and 23 feet 6 inches deep. 
The apse was polygonal outside and semi-circular within. Its disco^ c^ 
is of particular importance, since in no other of these early churches 
b the apse preser^^ed, except at Lyminge, and it is further to be noted 
that the polygonal outline is only developed at Rcculver at or about the 
original ground level, so that had the foundation only remained, there 
would liave been no reason to assume a polygonal form. The nave was 
divided from the chancel by a screen of dirw semi-circular brick arches, 
with stone columns which were removed at the destruction of the church 
about tSio and art now to be seen in the inhimary cloister at Canterbury 
^iliedral. ^ North-east and south-east of the nave, and overlapping its 
junction with the chancel, \vcre oblong chambers 9 feet W'ide bv 17 feel 
long, with doorways to the chancel and external doorways'in their 
eastern avails. The nave had |>airs of buttresses at its western angles, 
imd north, south and cast doorways each Banked by two buttresses. 
The chambers hud buttresses at ne and se but none at their western 
angles. There were considerable remains of a Boor of pink plaster in 
all parts of the building, and round the inner face of the apse there had 
been a low bench of masonry. This building was enlarged, probably 
at no great distance of time from its completion, by the addition of 
clumbers at north and stmth, carrying on the line of the original 
c^bem, and on the west, with a porch over the west door of the mvc 
I he adcbtions had plaster floors like the rest and a 
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ythanchestcr» the latter place being the Rornan coast fortress Othonae 
at the mouth of the Blackwater. Across the \vitll of this fortress the old. 
church of i3ruiweU-on*Sea (fie, 6) la built, with material taken from it. It 
hasanave zi feet 6 inches wide by 49 feet long, its walls standing to their 
original height of 23 feet. It had a west door and porch, and possibly 
north and south doors. At the east was a screen of three or perhaps 
only two brick arches on brick piers, opening to an apsidal chancel, 
and there were diambers north and south of the junction of nave and 
chancel. There are pairs of buttt^^'s at the western angles of tiie 
nave, and traces of buttresses in the north aiid south walls. The heads 
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of the buttresses are built in Roman brick, the t^t of the walling in 
roughly squared and coursed stone, and the quoins at the w‘estem 
angles of the nave are in large stones, with Icwb-hoies in them. The 
Roman building from which they came must have been of some 
importance. 

It seems fair to say that all these seven churches must have been in 
existence before the end of the century, and the relarionshtp 
between their plans is obvious. Uf their architectural details there 
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is ^turally far less to be But in the fi«t place it is certain that 

of l^ginners. of onskilled men, and 
^ are, however, at a loss for detail 

!Sl.? « ** notable exception of the stone 

columite from ^culver, now at Canterbury, Wi& the caoitals and 

f^i 7 '5 feet high ; the Ws are 

awKTJvanl , the d^igners device for changing from the circular nf-in tl. 

S(! hla^T e^iwrience, while the ncck-moulSvng is 

® V work [fl anything but barbarous. There are mo 
g^nnthiaa capitals at St. .\ugustine's, Canterbury, found in one of^e 
walls and probably belonging to one of the early churches 
F^^hi"r2ir ^ ambitious design are far nearer tJe barb^ij' 

S^roVtr^aw^arfHVWindows at Reculver; 
Sr.„il I * u were narrow, with brick quoins and a 

S! 7 ^“1** probably had roiin 3 heads but 

hLn^ir I" ^ simihT fl^rhS 

bricks Lid wfcl no reason to suppose that the Sason buiidere made 
column base is Roman work re-used. A^Sver JhS L.dU 
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their approjumate dates are hardly in doubt, ’ ^ ^ tiuilding?, that 
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Stonehenge 

by R. S. Newall 

J OI'IN WEBB, (II his preface to Inl^ Jones's posthumotisly 
published Sionefienge^ in 1655 says: ' This discouise of Stonehenge 
is moulded off and cast int o a rude Form, from some few 
indigested notes after the late judicious Architect, the Vitruvius of his 
Age, Inigo Jones Upon these notes, Webb undoubtedly dined not 
wisely but too well and I trust I shalJ not be accused of doing the same 
with Cotone] Hawley’s many and well digested notes, i have one 
adv'antage over Webb in that I have seen Stonehenge, and I very much 
doubt whether he had. 

In describing the stones, I shall begin at the centre and work 
outw'ards, taking as centre the point where a line drawn from stone 9t 
just inside the bank to stone 93, and a line from hole 92 in the middle of 
the supposed barrow* to hole 94 in a similar barrow in the nw quadrant, 
cut eacn other and the axis of Stonehenge. It is from this point as 
centre that all the black circles on the plan are drawn. 7 Tic axis is a 
line through the centre, which divides the stones and eartliworks into 
two ^ual parts. 

llie stones already mentioned arc as follows. No,91 is a rough, 
somewhat pointed stone, now leaning outwards. No. 93 is much 
smaller and is dressed on all four sides. Both of them lie 140 feet from 
the centre. Uolc pa was dug into by Hoare ; he found nothing there, 
but mentions hnding a cremation burial in hole 94. It is, however, 
moF^robable that he dug out ‘ Aubrey ' hole 46, as wilt be shown later. 

Tliese fourxxiints could not have hieen exactly ftxed after Stonehenge 
was standing, but their intimate connexion with the plan of the monu¬ 
ment suggests that they were fixed just before its erection. The only 
other stone circle that Jus outlying stones, other than an avenue, is 
Turusachan, C^]emish,hut there the stones are in a dxiferem position as 
regards the avenue and the north. 

The centre of the circle having been defined, the next stone to be 
considered is no. 80 (ted, stippled), which is t6 feet long by 3 feet 4 inches 
wide and 1 foot 9 Inches thiclf, and b at present pressw into the ground 
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by the weight of stones 55 and 156, which liave fallen on the top of it. 
’This is the only piece of micaceous sandstone at Stonehenge and 
fragments of it are rare. Its original position h uncertain, but it is 
more than probable that it does not now stand in it. The northern end 
is more or less pointed^ the southern has been dressed flat. In nearly 
every case where the base of a stone 5a exposed, it is found to be naturally 
pointed and left undressed. A pointed base would be helpful in raising 
a stone to the perpendicular, for it coidd be inclined one way or another 
more easily than if the base were flat. To flatten a pointed base would 
also reduce the height of the stonti and the intention of the builders 
seems to have been to get the greatest possible height out of the naaierial. 
If, however, stone 80 did stand upright in a position on the axis, it must 
have fallen in such a way that the middle of it lies directly over its hole ; 
and^ if, on the other hand, it stood in a hole somewhere near the present 
position of the base, that ia, off the axis, one would expect to find its 
psiir. 

Outside stone So Ues the horse-shoe of blue stones (blue), nos. 61 
to 72, some of which stand on the arc of a circle with a radius of ig feet. 
They are all of spotted doleritc, and increase in height from no, 6f, 
which is now 5 feet 6 inches but must have been a little tnorc originally, 
to over 8 feet where they stand near the axis. Stone 67, which stands 
on the axis, would seem to render useless any viewpoint behind it. All 
these stones are very carefuti}' dressed and taper graduallv from the 
ground to the flat top. No. 68 differs from the others in liaving a 
shallow venical groove on its northern side, but this is due to the stone 
having been dressed by cuttinj^ a groove and then pounding down the 
ridges, as is shown on the outside face of no. 59- It has been suggested 
that this horsc-shne was originally an oval, but there do not seem to be 
enough holes on the northeast side. 

The five big triltthons nos. 5t~6o (pink) arc the most impressive 
stones here, but, though large, they are not nearly so large as some 
ston^ moved by prehistoric men. The broken menhir at the end of 
the long barrow, called Er-Crah. at Loctnariaquer m Brittany has a 
total length of 6 /j whereas the [argesi ston^ at StonehenEc^ no. -^6* 
IS only 2g feet 8 inches, of which § feet are below groimd The 
tohthons increase in height towards the centre: 51 and 52 are 16 feet 
6mch«s in height,and 54 (plate 1) are 17feet9inches,and eeand 56are 
j mentioned stones were probably the first to be 

erected. WTien no. 56 raised upright from a leaning position 
m 1901, It was discovered that it had been run down an incline cur in 
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the chalk to the bottom of it£ hole from tlie inside of tlie circle, thus 
proving that the blue stones were erected oftcru'ards, for they stand 
over this incline and it would be impossible to erect the big sarsens once 
they were standing there. Another point of interest bi connexion with 
the^ two stones is, that altlxough no. 56 has 8 feet below ground* its 
fellow (55) can onjy have had about 4 feet covered. The greatest 
height was wanted here, and in order to get that height out of no, 55, 
w’hich is nearly 4 feet shorter tlian no, 56, the part belotv ground Icyel 
was not dressed but was left nearly twice as thick a& the upper portion, 
in order to give it a broad, firm base. 

The lintels of these trilithons are very carefully cut to a curve on 
both the inner and the outer sides, and they are about 6 inches wider 
on their upper surface than on their lower, so that they should not give 
a tapering effect when seen from below. Their average measurements 
are 16 feet lung, 4A m 4 feet wide and 3I feet thick. The very even 
height at the top of each pair of uprights is noticeable* It would be 
impossible to place pairs of stones so exactly, however carefully their 
length and the depth of the holes were measured, because the crushing 
effect of their iveight on the chalk would be an unknown factor. In 
practice, however, this difficulty could easily be met by erecting the stones 
and letting them settle in their holes and then seeing how much had to 
be cut off the top and how much had to be left for the tenons which 
fit into the mortise holes at each end of the lintel. This use of mortise 
and tenon for jointing stone seems to be unique, being a method 
usually only used for jointing wood. It can Itave had lltde holding 
power here*, for in the cases where it can be examined in titu„ m for 
instance on stone 52, there is a space between, the joints large enough for 
a jackdaw's nest. 

Outside the big trilithons is the circle of blue stones, 31 to 49 and 
150, ’with a radius of 39 feet. The stones vary in height, shape and 
material ; besides 16 spotted dolcrites there are four rhyolites and four 
volcanic ash stumps broken off below' ^und level. Although this 
is the least accurately placed of the circles, it must have been pegged 
out on the ground when the rest of the structure was planned, for no 
circle could be drawn once the five trilithuns were standing. The 
inaccuracy can partly be accounted for by the fact that the stones tvere 
erected alter all the sarsens were in position. That this was the order 
of erection is proved by the fact that no chips of the blue stones 
have been found in any*of the holes of the sarsens which have been 
escuvated. 
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It is the blue stones which give us some little e^'idcnce as to when 
Stonehenge was built. Dr Thomas lias shown (Antiquariesyournal, ill, 
339) that these stones came originally from the Presoetly Hills in 
Pembrokeshire, [t is almost inconceiviable that rough undressed stones 
should have been brought a distance of 145 miles in a straight line 
overland, or mimd the coast by water and up the Salisbury Avon, ^vKen 
plenty of stone of other kinds could be obtained quite close at hand. 
The problem is partly solved by stone [50. This nt)W lies pointing 
inw'ards, but if it were set upright on its present ne end it would fit 
exactly into the circle of blue stones, and there can be little doubt that 
this was its original position. It is the only one of the blue stones known 
to have mortise holes in it, and when it stood upright it was so placed 
that these holes were on the outside. Now a universal feature of 
Stonehenge is that the best face of a stone is always on the inside. 
Therefore, it may be safely said that some form of megaliihic monument 
compjosed of Prescelly blue stones and having at least one trilithon was 
brought from some place unknown and incorporated into Stonehenge 
after the sarsens had been erected, and that stone 150, originally part 
of a crilithon, was then used as one of the uprights of the circle of blue 
stones. The stones of tliis circle are a rather uneven lot. NtJS. 49 
and 3t, on cither side of the are intentionally a little nearer In than 
the others. Nos. 46 and 48 are rhyolites and fiave 38 and 40, the only 
other rhyolites, almost diametrically opposite them, which is curious. 
In fact, most of the stones in this circle have a stone diametrically opposite 
them, which shows that the circle is more complete than one would 
imagine from looking at it, for it is not likely that in every case pairs of 
diametrically opptjsed stones would hav’C been destroyed. Another 
interesting point is that at present there is no evidence of any of the 
stones in this circle having stood at the four cardinal points of the 
compass. 

Blue stone fragments have been found in other pans of Wiftshln:, 
the two best instances being at Boles Barrow (a long narrow at Heytes* 
bui^) and in a round barrow near Stonehenge. William Cunnington, 
writing to H. P. Wyndham in 1801 (Wilts. Mag, xi.II, 

43aJ. mcr describing the big sansen stones weighing from 38 to loo lbs! 
each and forming a ridge down the middle of Boles Harrow, adds a 
note; ' Since writing the above [ discover among them the Blue 
hitfd Stone abo, ye same to some of the upright Stones in ye inner 
Circle at Stonehenge This definitely proves the presence of blue 
stones in Neolithic times in Wiltshire, but not necessarily at Stonehenge. 
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It is more likely that the blue stone in Boles Barrow is connected with 
the me^Utbic monument of which stone 150 in Stonebei^ was 
originally a part. The second instance occurs in Hoare's Afieient Wilis, i, 
i27» though the admissibility of this as evidence of blue stones occurring 
in a round barrow has been disputed. The Ijarrow in question was 
76 feet in diameter and ^ feet high. Hoare suggests that it had been 
opened earlier by Stukeiey, and goes on to say : ‘ We observed a heap 
of while soil which having removed we came to the primary interment 
of burned bones within a line circular cist and found a spearhead of 
brass (bronze dagger) in fine preservation and a pin of the same metal 
(bronze awl). It is somewliat singular that these burned bones, a more 
than usual quantity, should have been unmolested in a barrow where 
there were a hundred rabbit holes. On removing the earth from the 
cist, we found a large piece of one of the blue stones of Stonehenge. 
In opening a fine bell-shapcd barrow ne of Sionchenge, we also found 
one or two pieces of the cluppingft of these stonesIt is evident that 
Hoarc thought that the blue stone chips were contemporarv with the 
priinar>' interment, and that Stonehenge must, therefore, have been 
built before this barrow. 

The last circle of stones is composed of thirty dressed sarsens, 
nos. t to 30 (pink), with a continuous ring of sursen lintels, a unique 
feature in stone circles. Each upright saisen lias at the top two tenons 
to fit into the mortise holes at the end of each lintel where they meet 
each other on the top of the upright. The levelling of the tops of sarsen 
uprights was mentioned in connexion with the five ttilitlions, and there 
is further evidence for it here. A very large number of hammerstone 
chips, mostly flint, were found just below' ground level around tlic inside 
faces of stones 39, 30, i and 2. These splinters and chips were 
cvidimtly knocked off the hammerstones in reducing the heieht of the 
sarsens and cutting the tenons. Tliey were found on the inside because 
the lintels must of necessirt' have been put up from the outside of the 
circle, probably by rolling them up an inclinca plane of earth and wood, 
and whien this tvas removed the hamnicrstone chips wliich had fallen 
on the outside would have been removed also. The lintels are further 
secured by their ends being toggle—or fishtail—jointed to each other. 
Tlicy are cut out on the arc of a circle to fit the drclc of radius 49 feet 
on which the uprights stand. One of the lintels, that resting on stones 
* and 30, was thicker than the others and in order to make it level at 
the top with the otlicrs the seating at each end was reduced by a few 
inches. 
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The uprights of this drcle have l>e«n proved by excavation to have 
been erected from the outside by slidinE them down an inclined plane 
to the bottom of the hole and then pulling or levering them upright. 
Once they were ujiright, there seems to have been feverish haste to keep 
them so by throwng packing blocks into the space between the stone 
and the chalk walls of the hole. In some cases, large sarsen mauls were 
i^d for this purpose, also rough sareen blocks, pieces of Chilraark 
limestone, ^d, more rarely, blocks of green sandLstone. TTie last two 
are interesting as showing that stone was obtainable nearer than the 
sarsens, Chilraark or Tetfbnt, the nearest sources of supply for this 
material, are only eight miles aw^y, whereas the Marlborough Downs 
the presumed source of supply of the sarsens, are about eighteen miles 
from Stonehenge. 

The z and y circles of hole^ (green) must now be considered, and 
nm be taken togetlicr. These holes arc obbng in shape with sides and 
entw sloping outw^ds t taking Z3 as a fair example they measure 
^3 inches deep, 70 inches long and 56 inches wide at the top, and 4a 
inches long and 28 Inches wide at the bottom. The filling is of a redder 
shade than the earth in any of the other holes here. A glance at the 
plan will show that these circles differ from all the others in their 
irregularity, and this shows that they were not pegged or marked from 
the common centre, which would be an impsaibility once the stones 
were standing- They are moderately exact tn their radial position, the 
radito being 64 feet for zi and go feet for Yt . but there is a tendency to 
pairing on the south-w-est, and there seems to be a break in the tin- 
dnuity at y8. Evidence of their lateness is given by the fact that they 
are the only holes w'hich contain fragments of the blue stone on the 
bottom ; there is no z8, stone 8 having evidently fallen before they were 
Another proof that they were dug after the erection of the sarsen 
arcic ts afforded by the fact that the fiJlcd-up incline to stone 7 was cut 
into by hole 27. Apparently the only case tn which anything had been 
intentionally buried in one of these holes was in T30, where five red-deer 
antlers were found carefully laid on the bottom. Though no or 
period can be deduced from these, it may be noted that they were 
rather less robust than those found in the bottom of the ditch. 
Frapiems of potteiY of every kind from the beaker onwards were found 
in holes, but tn no stratified layers, and it can be safely said that 
they had Mien m with the earth, seeing that there was similar potterv 
ah round the area in which Uiey were dug. It h only in an instance 
like VI1, where 104 pieces of Early Iron Age pottery were found on an 
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ashy layer or hearth at 15 inches below the ground level, or zi where 
Sz pieces of a bead-rim poi were found at 20 inches dowa,7Kat any 
^g^hon can be made as to date ; and one is inclined to think tfiat if 
Druids ever had arry connexion with Stonehenge it was here that they 
may have put up some addition, to augment or bolster up their hocus- 
peus at a monument whose use, in their time, would long have been 
forgotten. 

Tlic ‘ Aubrey ' holes, bank and ditch (orange) may be taken 
together. It is unfortunate that the crest of the bank is not shown on 
the pian» but it will be found to be ]u 3 t outside the ditch of the * barrow * 
gz, or j6i feet from the ' Aubrey ' holes centre. The bank was, of 
courec, disconiinucd at the main causeway entrance and was probably 
not its full lieight at either of the two otlier causeways, to the north and 
south I here w'liat bank there was would soon have oecn ^vom awav by 
modem cart-tracks. It is also unfortunate that hardly any excavations 
were made tti the bank. Two were begun, and soft ground was found 
outside ‘ Aubrey * holes 2 and 7, but owing to live lateness of the season 
there was not time to finis h them. 

The extreme irregularity of dve ditch is a striking feature. It 
aptiears to ha^-e been made by digging round holes (as outside * Aubrey * 
holes 24 25. 26) and afterwartTs cutting away the dh-isions between 
thciDp A Inrgc number {^ibout ^jjgbiiyJ of deer antlers, niostly picks* 
were found lying on or near the bottom, as though left there at tfe end 
of a day’s work, and there is reason to believe that this ditch was never 
finished and left open. In fact, there.must always have been enough 
loose chalk rubble lying in it to hide the picks, or one would suppose 
Uiat they would have been taken aw-ay and used for some other p«qK>se, 
I’herc was no evidence of occupation at the bottom, only four very small 
pieces of pottery being found there. Flint Rakes were numerous, many 
made no doubt in cutting through natural layers of flint in the chalk, or 
in whittling a flint in an idle moment. Two small Cissbury-type ccltn 
were found, but implements were extremely rare, unless the chipped 
tumps or rough cores can be called implements. The whole ditch 
resembled a quarry whence chalk blocks were obtamed for building the 
bank. Rather more than two thirds of the ditch was filled with the 
chalk rubble containing the objects mentioned above, and part no doubt 
had been frosted In from the sides and from the bank. 7^hc blue stone 
chips were rarely found more than a few inches down in this rubble. On 
top of this was found pottery- of all dates from the beaker to the present 
day, a large saraen maul tike those used for dressing stone, a barbed 
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and tanged flini arrowhead lying next one of iron and blue stone axes ; 
in fact a similar collection to that found amongst the stoo^. 

To return to the * Aubrey ' holes ;^ey are so railed because John 
Aubrey, vjts., in liis plan of i 6 & 6 * (whicli seems iminly based on Ifugo 
Jones's plan) shows holes in this position. It is curious that some of 
the hol^ were visible as small depressions at that date wlicrcas there 
is no surface evidence of them today. It may liave been a dry summer 
when he saw them, or the turf may have been eaten off by sheep. 1 he 
holes are circular, their inner edges being more sloping than the outer, 
and they vary in size from a depth of 24 inches and a diameter of 30 
indies to a ^epth of 4J inches and a diameter of 45 inches. If, as 
seems probable, they are spaced out evenly on tlic circle, there should 
be 56 of them, of W'hich 32 have been excavated. If a diameter (orange) 
is drawn through tire space between nos. 55 5^ through that 

between nos, 27 and 28, and produced north-eastwards, it will be 
found to correspond with the middle of the main ra^way entrance of 
Stonehenge more closely than the axis does. Also, if a circle is drawn 
(<jtange) with its centre on this diamercr, 3^ feet south-west from the 
centre of Stonelienge, with a radius of 144 feet, it will be found 10 fit 
the'Aubrey' holes belter than the circle (black) from the Stonehenge 
centre, the greatest difference being 5 feet. 

The ditch of the ' barrow ' 92 is not only cut in the bank of Stone¬ 
henge but cuts through ‘ Aubrey ’ hole (9, and the * barrow ' itself 
covers holt^ 17 and 18, showing tliat it is later than the 'Aubrey* 
holes and the bank. Its intimate connexion with the stones has already 
been shown. 

The exactness of the coincidence of the ' Aubrey ’ holes with the 
orange circle would be impossible unless the circle had been described 
from the ' .4ubrey ’ centre by the peg-and-string method before the 
stones were standing. If any reliance can be placed in the plotting of 
those holes not yet excavated, stone 93 would stand almost in ' .Aubrey ' 
hole 39, and will require the most careful sectional cxcavaiion at a 
future date. In the same way, ‘ barrow ' 94 should be found to cover 
three or more ' Aubrey ’ holes, It will be remembered that Hoare, 
digging here early in. the 19th centu^, says that he found a cremation 
blinal in die middle of this' barrow ’, but it is more than likely that he 
dug into ‘ Aubrey ' hole 46. 


* In h» ManumtHta Britaiuiiea (auniisctjpl., uiipubliftUed, in tile Bodkiaa Libnry, 
Oxford), 
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As to the contents and use of the' Aubrey ' holes, tweniy-three out 
of the thirtj'-two exicavated contained a cremadoa or part of a cremation. 
In very few instances was the cremation in a compact mass, but in nearly 
every r asr it seems to have been placed on the side of the hole near the 
top and to have dribbled down to the bottom; in no case did blue stone 
or sarsen chips go down to the bottom, though sometimes they are 
deep in the hole. These points, together with the lower filling of the 
ditch and the position of the ‘ Aubt^ ’ holes, are very strong evidence 
for p - a sommg that the holes, the ditch and, necessarily, the bank are 
earlier than Stonehenge. 

In order to determine the purpose of the liolcs, let us take a typical 
example, no. 9. The depth of this hole is 41 inches, Down to a level 
of 28 inches below the turf there were found 32 sarsen cMps, 56 quartzite 
chips from hammers tones, and 51 blue stone chips. Signs of cremation 
were met at to inches below the turf, and wt^d-ash was encountered 
at 24 inches down on the inner side, continuing in a do^vnw'ard slope 
to the opposite side and the bottom. The ciemaiion was difFu^d 
among the wood-ash. Tliis was a larM hole with more or less vertical 
sides; it was filled with earthy chalk rubble, there w*as white chalk 
rubble on the inner side under the wood-ash, and a certain amount, as 
is usual, on the opposite side. A peculiarity W'as the depth to which 
the brown earth had penetrated and the finding of stone chips of all 
sorts at a greater depth than usual. 

If these holes nad been dug as dsts for cremation burials, the 
burnt bones would not have been in this scattered state ; if they had 
contained stones one might reasonably expect a few packing blocks: 
also, it might be easy to get a stone into a hole at inches deep and 45 
inches across, but to get it out would entail me clearing of all the 
material between it and the side of the hole, and perhape cutti^ down 
one side of tlic hole, which would scatter the cremation, still more, 
supposing that it had been placed at the side of the hole against the 
stone. If, however, a wooden post stood there, its gradual decay would 
cause the cremation to dribble down, and stones and earth at the top 
would fall in and generally reproduce the description of the hole given 
above. 

The causeway must of necessity be as old as the ditch, and 
undoubtedly the post-holes (orangel on it formed a barrier to block the 
entrance. It has been shown tlia 11 he causeway corresponds be tter with 
the ‘Aubrey’ circle diameter than with the axis of Stonehenge, but the 
Axis is central to the avenue ditches (ptnJe) and the avenue banks, so 
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that the avenue appeara tn beEong to Stonehenge and not to the ‘Aubrey ’ 
circle. 

Two stones remain to be described. No.95 is a well worked stone, 
21 feet 6 inches long, 6 feet 9 inches ^vide and 2 feet 9 inches thick. The 
top endf which lies towards the south-w'cst^ is dressed flat. The other 
end, which lies towards tlie north-east, is about 154 feet from the centre, 
and to the north of it is a hole, 10 feet in diameter and 6i feet deep, in 
the bottom of which was found a targe flake of sarsen. On the north 
side of this hole there was the impression of a stone on the rammed 
chalk which must have filled the hole between the edge and the stone. 
There is no doubt that thLs hole once held an upright stone, and 
considering the symmetrica] arrangement of the stones already described, 
it may be fairly assumed that no. qe formerly stood upright on its 
north-east end, thus making a pair. No hole was found for it, but there 
was a cutting in the chalk about 4 feet deep all round the stone: If ihb 
represented the depth of its onginai hole, it would leave 17 feet 6 inches 
of it above ground, in which case the total height of its fellow would 
have been 24 feet. This would be a similar case to that of stones 
C5 and 56, where the necessary height was obtained at the expense of the 
foundations of the shorter stone. 

The last stone, 96 (about 256 feet from the centre), is a rough 
naturally pointed stone and bears little or no trace of dressing. A ditch 
where necessary, so far as it has been excavated, seems to surround it. 
A fellow stone on the other side of the axis is to be expected, although 
the ditch rather negatives the idea of there being two stones, unless it 
took the form of a figure 8. Another reason for there having been two 
stones will be given. 

The Stonehenge end of the avenue has been mentioned ; it contains 
various holes for which it is impossible to suggest a use, 'fhe discovery 
of its continuation beyond the Old and New King Barrows is one of the 
wonders of air-photography of which the Editor of Antiquity should 
be justly proud,* 

As to the origin and purpose of Stonehenge, it has been shown that 
it is of two periods. The earlier, the * Aubrey ’ circle, can be compared 
with Avebury, the Ring of Brogar, Steimis or other circles where there 
is, or w*as, something in the middle, though in the present instance all 
trace of the central object has been obliterated by the erection of the 
big stones. If a collection of drawings of stone circles be made, it will 

’Fcr Ihi*. «ec ANTJguiTY. J4^, and the AnUqutiritt Joanial, iv, S7> and Air 
Sttrvey nnd Archiitology^ 20 d editionp J92S (Ordmnct Survey QQicB)« 
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be found that stones on a circle, called pcrista^ths, can vary in height 
from 13 feet to a few inches, and as much in diameter. If Aveburjr be 
t^en as one extreme, a barrow on Dunstable Downs, in which a circle 
of fossil urchins was found, can be taken as the other, ^d a sequence 
between these two can be found of every height and diameter. It is 
therefore rather difficult to differentiate between a stone circle and a 
cairn circle. In the last two instances given above the circle of stones 
surrounded something, in the first case two smaller circles, and in the 
0 ther aburialofawomanandachild. Circles are not al waj’s necessarily 
made of upright stones only; in some the stones stand planted on an 
earthen circle, or the stones may be entirely absent as in the Giant’s 
Ring at Dnimho, co. Down, which has a surrounding earth bank some 
15 feet high enclosing ten acres with a dolmen at the centre, or the earth 
circle at Naas, co. fGldare, which is 216 feet in diameter, having one 
upright stone at the centre with an Early Bronze Age cist-burial at the 
foot. In aSinost every case, hovvever, where a atonC'Circk has been 
proper^ excai’ated, its use has been found to be sepulchral and nothing 
else The * Aubrey ’ circle can he classed with tliesc circles and, 
judging by the objects found in the upper part of the ditch, its period 
would be Early Bronze Age at the latest, and more probably Neolithic. 

As to the stone part of Stonehenge, which belongs to a Liter period , 
comparisons must be made with anotfwr class of aepidchral monuments. 
The following instances are mven in what might be called their con- 
gtructionnl order, but their chronological sequence b not yet definitely 
known. They are not drawn to any one scale. West Kcnnet Long 
Barrow (fig- i) had a peristalith, a passage entrance and a roughly 
rectangular chamber. {ArchaeoUma, XLU, plate 14V Weyland’s 
Smithy (fig. z) was simili-, but had tivo transepts at either side of the 
inner end of the passage, and mo stones,one on each side of the passage 
towards the entrance but at right angles. {Antiguariisjournalt r, 193, 
fig. j). Hetty Peglcr’s Tump, the blcy Jong harrow (fig. 3), had four 
transepts and two stones at nght angles to the passage. (Arehaeohgia 
XLii, plate 14). Camster Cairn, Caithness (fig- is usually described 
as tricameratM or tripartite, but in comparing it with the other examples 
it trill be seen that the end chamber has become more endixscd and the 
four aide chambers more ojicn, and it may still be said to have five 
chambers. ITiy passage entrance is longer in proponion to the whole 
and ha.s four pairs of stones at right angles to it. {Procs. Soc. Ant. Scoi., 
vi, plate 27L Ormicgill Wtek (fig. 5) is like tlie last. It is in a 
short hornca cairn, but the chamber is surrounded by a circular wall of 
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stones inside the caim, which may be said to take tlie place of an inner 
peristaiith. ^Ptocs. Sdc. Avi, Scot., vii; piate fea). Stoney Littleton 
(fig. 6) has six transepts and two pairs of stones at right angles to the 
passage. {Archaeoiogia, xLti, plate 14). 

How can these be compared witli Stonehenge (fig. 7)? Both long 
and round barrows have instances of either peristaJitfas or dry walk 
surrounding their bases; this corresponds to the sarsen drcle. The 
passage entrance has become stones 30 and i, 9^, 96 and their fellows. 
In fig. 5> the dotted circle shown (which Is deep in the caim, 
and prorabty occurred in many other instances, only it is not 
usually looked for after the burial chamber has been rifled), corresponds 
to the blue stone circle. The transepts, now' reduced to three stones 
each, are the five trilitiions. The best example of a trilitlion entrance 
to a transept is in La Hougue Bie, Jersey (plate ii), which has two 
transepts and an end chamber. In none of the above instances are 
there examples of dolmen idols or pillars standing free in the 
central chamber. Bryn Cell! Ddu in Anglesey has one and La Hougue 
Bie had three though in this case they were only ifl inches high. 
It rnay he that they are symbolic emgtes of the dead, and it is 
possible that the horseshoe of blue atones represented these. This 
comparison with chambered cairns may be thought rather exaggerated, 
since the one thing common to all these caims is a roof; but at 
Stonehenge the roof is there now, symbolically represented by the 
lintels of the five trilithons and, to a Itsaer extent, by the lintels of the 
sarsen circle. 

The calms and long barrow's seem not to have been made for single 
interments but for repeated burials, the partly charred remains of 
domestic animals which have been found in them being ofierings to 
the dead, if therefore it be granted that Stonehenge represents a 
development of tfie chambered caim, it may be supposed that by the 
time it vva.s built ancr^tor-worship had taken a more prominent'part 
in religion than mere offerings and worship at the actual grave, and that 
this development demanded a building w'hich, whilst retaining ita 
sepulchral character, should be greatly mcreased in size. 

It may be objected that the pmp from a cliambcred <^rn a few 
feet high to Stonehenge, which is over Zo feet in height, is too great, 
hut mtermediate forms may possibly be provided by wooden structures, 
the archaeology of which is as yet only in its infancy. A wooden 
structure has been found ana long barrow ui Wor Barrow, and Blcaadale 
seems to be a wooden circle {Trans. Lancs.& Cheshire Aniiq.Soc.^xym), 
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Woodhenge, which has nat yet bean published, is undoubtedly sfmiSar 
to StonelTenga and may have had eight trizuhnSf if such a word can be 
allowed. 

Nothing has been said as yet about onentatton. That Stonehenge 
was orientated tow'ards the sunrise at the summer sobtioe is a fact. 
That any data can be deduced from that fact is doubtful, and for any 
further evidence to be got from it, one must wait until the orientation 
of chambered cairns, either long or round, b fimily established and 
explained. The intentional orientation of Stonehenge b condnned 
by the Cact that the axb does not coincide with the middle of the 
causeway. Had orientation been of no importance, one would 
suppose that the atone circle would have been so built that its axis 
would correspond to the middle of the existing causeway of the older 
^Aubrey’ cirde. 

Ai to w^hen Stonehenge was built, it must be franjtly admitted that 
any dcfiniEe date b at present beyond our knowledge. Even a period 
in the Bronze Age b suggested with diffidence and must l>e received 
with caution. The ' Aubrey * circle cannot be later than the earliest 
period of the Bronze Age, and may belong to the end of the Neolithic 
Age. That Stonehenge W'as built after the ‘Aubrey ‘ circle is certain, and 
it appears to be closely associated w'itJi several barrows of the Middle 
Bronze Age. If it b true that chips of the blue stone were found in 
two of these barrows, then Stonehenge must be earlier than them* We 
are thus left with the end of the Early Bronze Age or the beginning of 
the Middle Bronze Age, to which a comparative ^te of about 1500 n.c. 
may be given. 

Of the raan^ post-holes (black) shown on the plan and not yet 
mentioned, nothing definite can be said. In two cases a shallow grave 
had been cut between two post-holes; no objects rvere found in them 
and the remains have been classed as Early Iron Age or later. The 
holes (dotted bhiel at the inner ends of the inclines to the outer blue 
stones on the north-east, may be connected with the ‘ Aubrey ‘ circle. 
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ANCIENT RESERVOIRS NEAR KASR AZRAK 

The foUovdng aotes been communicated by Group Captain 
L. W, B, Re^, V-C.^ together with the plans, made by himself, repro¬ 
duced herewith. Both the reservoirs Ue in tiie northern part of the 
Wadi Strhan; the one called Ain e) Asad is immediately south of the 
Roman fort at Assrak. 

* This is ^ a description and compass sketch of the Byzantine 
reservoir at Ain cl Asad (Jig. i). The Roman fort of Azrak is a few 
miles to the north, on the southern end of the main road to Imtan and to 
Salkhad. The road is still used by camel convoys of salt coming up 
from the salt village near Kaf in the Wadi Sirhan. These convoys, 
however, now water at Hazim and travel along the eastern edge of the 
Azrak maishes, whereas in the old days the road from Kaf followed the 
Wadi to the westof Jebel Tsokra (Rashrashiyeh) to Amari wells. There is 
a large reservoir at the end of Jebel Tsokra, and a town near^the Amari 
wells, now nearly covered with sand. From here the track led up to 
Ain el Asad anef then joined the made road through the basalt area. 
This made road Is about thirty yards broad and at present contains some 
fifteen separate camel tracks crossing and recrossing between the road 
walls. The road has guard houses at intervals and there are a number of 
milestones lying about. I have rescued one from the .Azrak Castle 
bearing the inscription Mit pas lxxxvii oz, The ruins of Awwaz 
on the road are exactly this distance from Azrak. They are near 
Salkhad. 

* .About fifty yards west of the middle of the western side of Ain 
e! Asad is a mound, A Byzantine door threshold can be seen in the 
sand, but the remaindcrof the works arc covered, Tlie area is practically 
square. There are walls of sand all round and a mound of sand roughly 
in the cen^. On the Majeba graves a mile awray are lying Byzantine 
capitals, pillars and pedestis, worked in basalt. They pr<^abty 
from the mound. 

‘ interesting feature is the ground near the nw comer of the 
reservoir, which shows small circular and square foundations. Two 
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of the circles are shown at the corner a of the reservoir. I dug down 
six feet into one circle and found that there were three rows of stones 
on a clrcutar foundation. The foundation projected inwards six inches, 
and 1 went dovra two stones further. There was no sign of a bottom. 
This part of the circle was filled with loose stones and not much sand. 
At first sight the circles might be taken for wells, but they arc so near 
the reservoir that this is unlikely. The construction is the same as that 
of the reservoir. 

* The other interesting feature is the long wall round the south end 
of the marshes. The wall joined on to the reservoir at point & and runs 
roughly in a semicircle till it becomes lost in die sand at the end of the 
diameter some five miles east of the reservoir. The wall still holds 
enough water to form large duck ponds. Thousands of duck, sand- 
grouse and other birds water here. The pools near the reservoir hold 
carp and mud-fish. The mud-fish run to about five feet in length 
and some of the carp weigh 4 lbs. and over. They can be caught on a 
fly. His Highness the .\iTitr says that the water from Ain el Asad is as 
good as any in Trans-Jordan. 

' I could think of no reason for the part of the wall to the cast of 
the reservoir, marked f~e. It is not built symmetrically and is of no 
obvious use. The whole work in this part of the marsh is covered, 
or nearly covered with silt. Originally the reservoir walls held up some 
six feet of water. It has therefore taken, shall we say, six thousand 
years to silt up six feet. If Ain el Asad were built now the water 
pressure would probably make the spring come up somewhere else in 
the marsh in preference to filling the reservoir. It must therefore be 
taken that the water level in this area has fallen considerably in the last 
two (P) thousand years, possibly six feet. These points are important 
when we come to consider kites It verifies the impression gained 
from the air, merely by looking, that the " kites ” are veiy old, 

* The other rcserv'oir(fig. aj is interesting because it is so unexpected. 
It happens in the middle of tite desert betvt^een Amari wells and Kaf 
in the Wadi Sirhan. It is quite close to the car track between Amman 
and ICaf. 'Fhe area is surprising, but in this part of the country the 
bead of water can never iiavc been ^eat. The land is nearly level for 
many miles around. The construcUon is Byzantine but I had no time 
to find where the culvert led. It appeared to lose itself in a large heap 
of sand. The site is well chosen. Es'en at the present time water lies 
here nearly all the year round, alciicmgh the reservoir walls are broken 
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THE ROM. 4 N WALL 

Hadrim’s Wall from the Tyne to the Solway ranks with Avebut^ 
and Stonehenge as one of our most famous ancient monuments. It is 
good to leam that it has now twen scheduled as such^and it is to be 
hoped that this measure will protect it from mutibtion or destruction. 
Though most of its courae is known tvith some precision, there are 
portions which are still lost. One of these is in the town of Newcastle 
itself, where it has naturally been used as a quarry for a^ past. Thanks 
to the efforts of the Roman Newcastle Investigation Committee, about 
200 yards have already been discovered by means of digging trenches 
in the heart of the town. Now that this much has been done the course 
will be less difficult to follow up,since, even where the masonry is gone, 
the silted-up ditch remains and can be detected by the different character 
of the filling from the surrounding soil, (i is only a matter of time and 
money before the Roman fort of Pons Aelii is looted, the old castle in 
the heart of Newcastle. Excavation of this kind is much more valuable 
than mere pot-humiog, For it leads directly to the acquisition of new 
knowledge. There b nothing sensational about such work, but the 
thrill of each discovery is ample rew'ard for those who have experienced 
It, The Committee desen'^es the practical support of all those Tjme- 
siders and others who appreciate good solid work for the advancement 
of Science. (The lion. Secretary of the Committee is Lieut,-Co Ion el 
G- R. B. Spain, C.M.G.. f.sjv., 8 Mosley Street,Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

ST. COLUMBA AND IONA 

We have received the following note from Professor R. A. b, 
Macalistcr;— 

* The Editor of Antiquitt has recently deprecated controversy and 
1 detest it. Sometimes, however, when a sciolist talks nonsense, there 
is an unfortunate neccssit)' to show the error of his ways toother people, 
(not to the culprit himself; Proverbs xsvi, 12), But happily ^ere is 
no such unpleasantness In the questions at issue between Dr Simpson 
and myself, though in some of them we must agree to differ, profoundly. 
1 may later find occasion to express my owTi views more at length than 
1 could have done in a short review, and more clearly than I seem to 
have done in noticing Dr Simpson’s h(Mk. Meanwhile 1 only ask 
permission to make a personal explanation as to the alleged ** Round 
Tower ” on Iona : for I should be sorry if Dr Simpson continued to 
think that I had been misled by the modern ^velI-head. It was my 
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to enjoy the friendship of the late Dr Macereeor Chalmera 
was m his company on the island several times, and took nart in some 

nf Ik. ■ I T” k''”®* •’y 0"' “f ‘>>e ‘moiws of the aS ouiriS 

atag* o| w"toTl”‘^■‘ Clalmora at’ev«y 

tme P/\st in the present 

No ar^eologiat can shut Jiis eyes to primitive 
aunnvaU of the Stone Age, whether 5^jr be wS^oS 
and t^U or labite of Ufe. It is not nec4^"“|, “ 

K3S1S^,f2,t<Ea;Sr‘S^S 

said to have beeS obtained in MeS bj“ 

'CLJdktricr ifr,' fi 

fpot “'■>“■• *it^d'S“Cch!tTb‘I2in'‘’ 

(still attsehed). TysT Sit l2’'n’'ks' ^rfeo%'^*bT 

ort?eII^rII?nr^e.^hlr^p^e^ 

canmple. md it is plain that they JT^o, IsT™? 
amulets. Doubtless they were nsedrsK I'h” 
hlad« which are so often found buried with "he " ^ ^ 

The hafted axe fficr. z) from Nfsiir>>t 4 iin.i e ' 

The wooden handle and even the fibre cord at specimen in itself. 

It sho^-s exactly how these axes were hefted 1 

holder which was Jciw liable than the wood to has 115 } ^ ^ 

blow, (Readers of our last number will ^ t? force of a 

on this subject). Eut we have chosen it for rexnarks 

hap^n to have seen a modem stone axe aisci ‘ because we 

similar ^y. The Esquimaux ^ 

Longaulf. who kindl? loot i, for '".Dr T. G. 

IS inserted in a bone 
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holder and the precise method is not quite the same as that employed 
hy the prehistoric Swiss lake-dweller ; but there is a siUSdently 
striking resemblance. Had the bone handle been ancient and dug up 


ALASKA 


ri*. V HOOERH BSgUUlAlIX STOKE ADffl WtTTl BOHE IIBLDBE AMD HAHniLE, pogn- BARKOW, 

by an excavator, it might have been difficult to ejmlain its purpose Too 
b made of the Esquimaux hy students of prehistory. Whether 
incy arc the descendants of the hunters of the Old Stone Age— 
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and a strong case has been made out for this theory—they certainiy use 
things which closely resemble prehistoric European implements. The 
remarkable pruned horn objects which were found on our Neolithic 
sites at Winamill rlill and near Abtngdonwere explained by the discovery 
that modem Esquimaux ciMloy ai^ar objects for removing the 
from sluM (see Antigtumej Joanialt vin, 470). Their flint scrapers too 
are identical with our prehistoric ones (Evans, Ancient Stone Implements^ 
p. a6S, fig. 20t). Thek methods of flmt-fiafcing, parttcularly for maidng 
arrowheads, deserve close study (see ibid, pp, 33-36), 

^ Analogies such as these illustrated here are valuable because the 
environment, in the modem instances, is not wholly dissimilar to the 
environment of our prehistoric anc<»tofs. It is in such surroundings 
that the student, whose main interest lies in tlic past, will reap tne 
biggest harvest. 

WHEEL-TRACKS AND THE RAILWAY-GAUGE 

Captain Alexander Hardcastle writes, from Agrigen to, Sicily ;■— 

* There were rccendy many letters in The Timet about the origin 
of our Strang tmlway gauge of 4 feet 8| inchca, now world-wide. One 
writer thou^t it dated from last centi^ o®ly> while another attributed 
it to the Romans. But evidently it is much older still. At Syracuse 
1 selected some clear wheel-tracks of the 4tlt century b.c. and foimd 
them to be exaedy 4 feet ^ inches between the inner edges of die iron 
^res. Here at Agrigenio (Girgenti) I have photographed a measuring rod 
m position; tbs print [encl^d in Captain Hardcastle^s letterjshcfws the 
ends quite exactly over the inner edges of the Greek tyres of the 3th cen¬ 
tury B.c. An old disused atone quarry at Viterbo (Italy) also shows clear 
wheel tracks precisely 4 feet 8 J inches, inside measurement of iron tyres. 
The prehistoric Maltese cart tracks have the same dimensions. 

* Perhaps somebody wfll now trace it back to Crete and Assyria and 
find some religious origin for this remarkable tradition ^ 
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Recent Events 

The EdiU^ is not ahoays able to verify informaiton taken from the 
daily press and other sources and cannot therefore assume responsibility 

Another prehistoric cave has been found at Altamira in Spain^ reo 
yards from the celebrated one containing the wall-paintings, A well 
prcser\'ed skeleton and scattered human bones have been fo^d. The 
cave has been closed for study. (E^Anthropologie, xxxvfii, 444). 

^ 


In a atone grave of the Bronze .Age at Courtavani, Commune de 
B^buist (Aube, France) there have been found a piece of leaf-gold 
wtth repoii^ ornament, a bronze pin ig inches long, fragmente of 
bracers wtih spiral ornament, rings and bracelets, and four pots k a 
bad condition. The skeleton was that of a woman. The association 
of th^ objects IS an important archaeological fact, and one hopes 
/ n « • ^ mended and a carefuf plan made of the gnivT 

^uileiw de la Soc. pr^hist. Franc., November loaS ; Le Tembs 10 
December 1928)* ^ * 


A female figurine, unfortunately imperfect, carved out of stac's 
horn, has been found at Lumbres (Paa-de-Calais, France) bv Dr 
Pontier. The site which he ia excavating there contains two levels 
which he regards as being respectively .Azilian and Neolithic The 
figurine was in the lower (Azilian) level, but in the absence of anv 
analogous cornemporary finds an overlap into the preceding Mafidalenian 
period IS suggested. The southern hunters may have iSived far 
north (d. the Magdalenian harpoon^ It is claimed that the^lzili^ 
layer at Lumbres contauw pottery. The hill publication of the excava- 
bons t^ll be a^ted with interest. {BuU. de la Soe, prtfkisi Franc 
November 1928, pp. 446-7, 450-2). ^ '* 
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Miss Catofi<'Thoiiipson and iVliss Ktii]^n have been comoiiasioncd 
by the Britbh Association to escplore the ruins of Rhodesia, of which 
Zimbabwe is the most fanioiis. The fabulous ave claimed, for 
was completely disposed of by Dr Randall-Maefver on the occasion 
of the A^ociadon*6 last meeting in South Afnca in 1905 (see Report, 
pp, 301-4), but romantic fables take a deal of killing, and it is high 
time that the coup^de-grice was administered to this one. 

^ 

The earavation of the Roman fort of Kanovium (Caerhun, n^a r 
Conway, North Wales) was completed during the third season's work 
in 1928. This summer it is proposed to examine a portion of the land 
outside, where there are indications of a civil seitiemcnt. A foU report 
appeared in Archaeolt^a Ca^rends^ December 1928* 

^ O 

An important stone relief has been found at Beisan (Beth'-Shan) by 
Dr Alan Rowe of Pennsyb'ank University. It is a basalt panel 3 fert 
high and depicts a lion fighting with a dog. It was found m the temple 
of Mckal in the level of Thothmes in (1501-1447 b.c,). An account 
of the excavations was published in ANnQtmr n, 102-5. {lU^Londm 
zz Dtwmber 19^^! 1181* An articte by Dr Rowe appe^ed 

ui the same piper 8 Deceinberp p+ 1093). 

o ^ ^ 

Those in search of somewhere to spend a holiday might well visit 
Grand Pressigny in Touraine, Dept, of Indre-et-Loire, It is a 
picturesr^ue spot, well-known to archaeologists a.s the centre of a 
pmhistonc industry. The flint has a characteristic honey-colour and 
objects made of it were exported to distant regions. A fine collection 
of them is displayed in a room at the Town Hall. The principal other 
workshop-sites are in the communes of Abifly and NeuiUy-le-Brignon, 
The district abounds in rock-shelters and there is a * cave-village ' at 
St Remy-suij-Creuse. There are said to be aligned stones and * pseudo- 
cromlechs * in the field of Brenne, Commune of Neuilly-le-jfrignon. 
(BulL de la Soc. prdhist. Franc.^ October 192$, pp. 387-8 ; Le Grand 
T<narism£^ Paris, no, 109). 
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A Jutiah cemetery has been discovered at Fing^esham, near Deal 
(Kent 48 sw), and b being excavated by Mr W- Whitii^, F.SJt., of 
Faversham and Mr W, P. D. Stebbingof Deal. About ao graves have 
been founds (nntaining the usual assortment of glass and pottery 
vesaeb, arms and jewels. (Daily Telegraph, 11 December 1928), 


^ 


An en^ved masked human figure upon a rib-bone has been found 
in Pin Hole cave, Cresswell, Derbyshire, It belongs to the Upper 
Palaeolithic. The stratification of the cave b good. The finxicr, Mr 
A. Leslie Armstrong, will publbh an account in the Journal of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute. (Nature^ 8 December 1928), 

000 

Mr Callandcr*s long awaited paper on Scettbh neolithic pottery 
was read at Edinburgh 10 December 1928, and will be publbhed 
shortly in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
(Scatmattf 11 December 1928). 


The second year’s work at Caer Flos, also called the Gaer, a Roman 
fort near Forden, Montgomer)*, lias produced valuable results in the 
form of new knowledge about the Roman occupation of Wales. The 
excavations, which arc being directed by Mr F. N. Pryce of the British 
Museum, will be continued thb Bummer, (Daily Telegraph zo 
December 1928). ^ ^ 

^ 

Bushman paintings have been discovered in a cave in Basutoland 
^ a German expedition led by Dr Frobenius of Frankfort University. 
The paintings, which are very well presented, belong to dilferent 
periods, and represent hunting-scenes. There b also a battle-scene in 
vi^hich the fighters are shown in dark brown and white paint respcctivelv 
Drawings have also been made by Dr Frobenius of painiinm in the 
Orange Free Slate and Rhodesia. {The Tifnes, z January 1929). 
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The discoveri^ at Kish may become of fijrat-rate importance when 
they^ are fiiUy published. So much however depends upon the strati- 
hcatioR that we must wait until plans and sections appear before 
referring to them at greater length. Dr Langdon’s letter m The Times 
(4 January 1929, p. 8) shows that the material for a most valuable book 
are available. 

^ ^ ^ 

A mos^c pavement with Hebrew writing on it has been found at 
Khirbrt Eelt f]ra» near Shutta Station, Palestine. It is regarded as 
^longing to a 2nd century synagogue. Further investigations are to 
be earned out by Dr E, Sukenik, on behalf of the Hebrew University 
{The Timest 5 January 1929), 


^ ^ ^ 

An effort is being made to acquire the site and ruins of f jMoe ss 
Abbey, near Woolwich, for conversion into a ' show-place ^ Being so 
near Lxmdon it is^admirably suited for the purpose, and we heartily 
commend the project. Of the total sum required (^20,000) tio less 
than ;(^tooo has been contributed by the Woolwich Borough Council—- 
a most public-spirited act, for which future generations at any rate will 
be grateful. 

o 

By the time this number of A>mQurrY is published most of this 
season s reports on the work at Ur will have appeared in The Times^ 
The first report (i t January 1929, P- u) indicated that the Royal 
Tombs had not then been reached, but the second (22 January, p, i r) 
shows that their existence is proven and that the finds axe already of 
great interest. A * death pit some 25 feet square, yielded gold 
ornaments and head dresses equalling those in the King’s grave last 
season, and there are great hopes that below the pit will be found the 
royal tomb to which it should be the introduction. Amongst the finds 
already made are a cylinder sea] inscribed ‘ Mes-Kaiam-dug the King 
a harp, and *a painted clay pot whose connexions with Kiah and the 
circumstances of its finding here are most important for comparative 
chronology *. Some of these objects are illustrated in the IHm, London 
iVetctf, 26 January 1929. 
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Mr Lea^ claims to have found Aungnaciaa remaina associated 
with pottery in ‘ Gambles Cave £1 Menteita (Kenya)^ if be is correctly 
reported in The Times. Publication of the evidence upon which this 
claim rests will be awaited with interest {The Times^ iz January 1929^ 
p. 11). The views of Professor Hans Reck, of Berlin, were com^ 
municated to The Times of 16 January, p. it. 

^ ^ ^ 

A Roman inscription has been found at Bowes (Lavatrae) Yorkshire. 
{Newcastle Daily Journal and North Star^ it January 1929). 

^ ^ 

The Roman fort of Garrianonum (Burgh Castle, Suffolk) is falling 
into disrepair and elforts are being made locally to preserve it {Eastern 
Drdly Press, 12 January 1929)- 

An interesting account of the city of Jerash and the wxirk done 
there by the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, particularly on 
the site of the church of St, Theodore (5th century a.d.) and of a second 
church to the east of it, b communicated to T/te Times, % January 1929, 
pp, 13-14, A full report, with plan, appears in the current number S 
the Palestme Exploration Fmd Quarterly Slatemmt. 

^ ^ 

The task of draining Lake Nerai has proceeded steadily since last 
October and it ivill not be long before the remains of the Roman 
galleys—such as they may be—are revealed. An account of former 
attempts to raise the galleys is contributed to The Times, 21 January 
1929, pp. 13-14, by its Rome correspondent. 
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Some Recent Articles 

This Usi is not exhaustive but may be fmmd convenient as a record aj 
papers on su^ects takteh are isithsn the scope of A^TTfotinT. Boohs are 
occasionally included. 


General 

The Indebtedness of Greek to Chaldaean astronomy, by Prof. J. 
K. Fotheringham. The Observatory, October 1938, Li, 3or''i5. 

The Origin of Some Hallstatt types, by Prof. V. Gordon Cbilde. 
Mojif November 1928, xxvii, no. 140I 

Noto et Vetera—a plea for a new method in palaeolithic archaeotojj^. 
Presidential address by Dorothy A- E. Garrod to the Prehistoric Soc. 
of East Anglia. Proceedings (1928), V, 260-67, 

A wry Income cotitributbn to ■ subject which, as the writer says, has been 

* smituu with a certsin dejulnest * in recent yeais. Miss Gam»d*s su^estiom with 
regard to nu^od me based upon thoroughly sound piindplcs, which aw mudicctHl 
by any criticisms that may be made of her genealogical tree on p. All atudcnla 
of prehutory should read it. 

Field Archaeology as a profession, by Sir Frederic Kenyon, 
Director of the British Museum, Nineteenth Century and After^ 
November 1928, pp. 659-68. 

The problem of the prc-Chellean industries, by C. E, Vulltamy. 
Man, January 1929. no. 2. 

^ adminhlu exposition with jwnur quite ftwh ajgumenls. by a dtsbeltcwr in 

* ptiooene man 

Ua cas int^ressant de pathologic pr^historioue—mie pointe dc 
silei dans une vcrt6bre n^olithique, by Ch. Morel and M. Baudouin. 
iVogr^r mMical, 23 June 1928, 

Contains also an account of other similar dlscawries, and may be found ukFuI 
by those who assert the peaceful character of the ao-adled ' archaic civinzatkm 
[See Awnoornr, 1, lan-ij, 
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L& Cultura del Vaso campaniforme: su origem y extension en 
Etiropa, by Alberta del Castillo Yurrita. Barcelona, 1928. 2tb pp., 
206 plates, 2 maps, 

A foU treatment of bcakcr»p ami tlieir nulcem an aceount of tlur Spanish groups 

amt of the eatenabn of the beaker outside Spain, with auggmted explsnaliQiii. The 

best book on the subject, 

Asvssinu 

Contribution ^ T^ude dea megaliths Ahyssins; compaia^ns avcc 
d'autres monuments ; remarques sur rinterpretation des megaliths, by 
H. Neuviltc, L*AnthropologU 192$. xxxviu, 255-88 (the f^t article 
of a series), 

America 

Some unusual spear-throwers of ancient America, by J. Aldcn 
Mason. The Museum Journal (Umv. of Pennsylvania Museum, 
quarterly) Sepl^nber 1928, pp. 290-324, 

China 

The Lower Molar hominid tooth from the Chou Kou Tien deposit, 
by Davidson Black, Memoirs of the Geologic^ Survey of P hin a 
(Palacontologics Sinica, series D, voL vn, fasc. i , 1927, Peking), 13 
pages, 2 plates, numerous text-Rgures. In English and Chinese. 

Egypt 

The Empty Sarcophagus of the Mother of Cheops, by G. A* 
Reisner. Bmietin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, October 1028 
XXVI, 76-88. 

A fully illiistnled aocnunt, and mddentolly m admirable capoahton of the 

methoda of modcni aivhaeolo^, 

England—Scotland 

The River Solent and its tributaries, by Henry Bury^ mji, f.g.S. 
iVoc. Bournemouth Nat. Sci. Soc. xx, 8S-96. 

A neolithic site at Abingdon, Berks (and report), by E. Thurlow 
Leeds. Antiquaries Journal (October 1928), vni, 461^7. 

A chambered cairn at Ml-nam-Ban, Strathbrora, Sutherland, by 
W. Douglas Simpson. Antiquaries Journal (October 1928), Viii, 485-^88. 
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France 

Le Camp a Fossfe de IVlousrez, Commune de Bemeuit (Cliarente- 
Inferieure), oy Dr Marcel Eaudouln. Bull, d£ h Soc, ftrih. From. 
(October 1928), xsv, 431-2. 

Tlte emp is pcoUtluc or eiualitfiie in dan, but, unlike tbe ndgibbiiuiing camp of 
Peu Rjcbanl, lias never been systematicslly eiqrfofed. it boa, however, yieliletl a 
gnat abuniLuioe of stone tmplemenls and some potiety, ben catalogued in resumd. 

Cinq annees de fouilics au Fort-Iiarrouard (19a 1-1925)^ by the 
Abbi J. Philippe. Pp. viii, 17s, 4 plana, 36 plates, 18 line-blocks 
in text. Libroirie Lestrmgant, Rouen, 1928. 60 francs. 

Kote on the excavatiotid ben described in BuiL Je ia Soe. prih. Fritae. (Septem-.^ 
ber igjS), uv, 368-76, by M. G. Poisson, 

Fouilics au Fort-Harrouard, Commune de Sorcl (Eure-et-l^ir) 
by the Abbi J. Philip pc. Bull, de la Soc, mrttia.nde d 'Etudes prehistouiqms 
1922-4, vol. XXV. Rouen, 1926. 

Fully illustrated description of the excavation of a camp oonuuiung, it is alleged, 
stratified remains of the neolithic, bronze sod Uon ages, Pfavioui acc o ua-ts have 
appeared in vole, xv (19C7), xvill (1910), Sit (1912), and sum (1913;) of the same 
bulletin. Review in L'Andtr^h^itt xxxvjii. 381-2, 

Lcs nouveilcs publications gloz^licnnes, by A, Vaysoo dc Pradenne. 
Bull, de la Soc. pfdh. Ftanf, {1928), xxv, 322-31. 

Reviews ibt recent cffiBions of the adherenta of GloBei—a rapidly d i minish i n g 
bond. The off-print ia separately paged—a practice now given up by most 
enlightened societies. It is one whJdi adds inuneoacty to tbc laJwur of the 
bibliographer, end it cimiut be too strongly osndemncd. The note on tbe 
outside, moieover. siarcs the year, hut not the serial numlrer of the vnlume. 

L'Origine du faisan d’Europo, by Cl. Gaillard, Assoc. Franc, 
pour I’avancemem des sciences, Lyon, 1926. 

Proof chat the pheasant is indigenoua in France, since its bones have been found 
in Lite palaeolithic deposits. 

Notice sur les chevaux sauvages, btsons, aurochs ct ^lans dans lea 
Vosges, by Emile Llnckenhcld. L'Antfiropoli^h (1928), xxxvui* 

245-54* 

An enquiry into the (turprisingly lute) date down to which these animik eurvived 
in the Vosgeg, based upon documentary evidence. The implications of the results 
arrived at ore obvious, and deserve to be carefiiUy studied by all excsvatois. 

Iraq 

Sumcrer und Semiter in Babylonien, by Bnmo Meissner, Archiv 
fiir Orienifarsekung (Jan.-Feb, 1928), i, i-io and Dumerous illustratiuns. 
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Old Sumerian Art, by L. Legram, The Museum Journal of 
Pennsylvania Museum, quarterly), September 1928^ pp. 221-47. 

Account of tbc recent finds m the Roy*! Tomtu of Ur, well tOustnned, 

The Excavations at Ur, by H, R. H [all]. Eritids Mtaeum Quarterly 

(1928), 111, 65-9. 

De»cri{rtton of (onie of the more impoitftnt objects from the Rojwl Tombs 
found 1947-8, together with esedUent illustrations, 

Malta 

The Maltese rtwk-tombs, by Prof. T. Zammit. Antiouaries 
Journal (1928), nil, 478-S4. 

An important minor oontribution to Imowtcdge, for Dr Zommit boa hyn able to 
niabtish that same of the rock-cut tomb* were coniemporaiy with the imgalidUc 
buildings such as Hal Taixien. Fottcry of the kind called neolithic has been fbuitd 
in them, resembling the pottery from the ityegalithic sites. Thus Malta falls into 
line with other Mediterranean islands, such as Sicily and Mallorca, where artificial 
cam were made for bunals. See Dr Zammit'« latest Report, for 1027^ (Uovi. 
Printing Office, Malts) and tbc references in AsTIQurry, 11, 214-15. 

Syru 

Topographic historique de la Syrie antique et mcdi^vale par 
Dussaud. Geuthner, Paris, 1927. Pp. lii, 632 and 16 maS. 
2cx> francs. ^ 


FouiUcs dc i'EcoIe archdologique fran^aiM de Jerusalem by 
Fathers Abet and Barrois. Syria^ is, 187-206 (to be continued)/ 

La sidime campagne dcs fouilles de Byblos (mai-iuillet. loav) bv 
Maurice Dunand. Syria, ix, 173-^6. V j 

Excavation of a palaeolithic cave in western Judaea, by Dorothy A 
E. Gairod Pakstine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, October 
1928, pp. 182-85, 

The cave k t\m of Shykbah^ 17! mw of JcruaaJcm. 


Minion j^chtSologique^ en Haute Djezireh (automne io27>. bv 
Father A. Poidebard. Syrta, ix, 217—23, ^ ^ 

Prelimitury nates showing what valuable work i* being done bv Pn;.t,.h.rH 

-^h^oloubt whol uainr*n 

sb^ l«k forward with ^ pateat interest to the b«,k which he will doubtless 

^ ^-p^h>™hs will be better repinduced 
than dw«e tlhtstmting ihu artide. which suffer from unsuitable moer imd n*«- 
reduction. myct- 
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THE CmUSATlON OF GREECE IN THE BRONZE AGE. By H. R. Hall. 

tendon : Medmen 1928. pp. xxxii, 302, and t 3M* 

Tlie lect^tfcs here firsi published were delivered in Eduibm^b in 19:28 before on 
audience indeed^ but mi purely archiieologi^^ The present text can bowevtr 

bear liitk rebdon to the tia addresm then delivered^ since the fruitit of stilwquent 
excavadoQt and t^ereaxchea in the Near East down to the btest discavenea at Ur of the 
Cbaldeca and the second volume of the Palace of Miooi have been embodied without 
trace of a^in. So here is a thotoughly up lo date work well idapred for the public to 
whom it is adderased^ IJltutrated with 369 exceOent photographs or drawings and 
written throir^nout in a pleas!ngatyle, it gi™ a very vivid picture of Minoan life t^pKxtaUy 
on the Acadietic aide. 

It is indeed adapted neither os an introdticdon for the novtoe nor r text book» The 
oondidons of a course of six lectures hxvt entailed a modifiaition of the usually accepted 
fiuic-fQld divisEon thatj despite Kho clear explanation in the first chapter p might coofiue 
bc^tmers. At the same time Dr Hall h*i coohned hia attentkiii very lai^iely to Crete, 
saying very little of the Cydades and pre-Mycenaesn Greece. And in thU fieSd it k 
naturally hard bo say anything not already said by Eveuis^ None the less even bene there 
is fresh fnaterjal for ihoughtp especially in, the comparisons with Meeopotanun. So the 
Danubjau origb of the apiml is dbwded for a Sumerian. Even oop^i it is suggested 
came to Crete, os to Egypt, direct from Mh; *^td as intermediaries Df Halt hm 
neauadtated the Phoenidaos* Other novel points are the significattoeof Foredyke'^E ati!l 
UApubltahcd diacn^ery of tton m a Middle ^finoao ii context and the imporuidon of 
Mycenaean faience into Aasyriap 

On the Bercely debated question of ihe ebronotogy of the thotoa tombs and other 
architectural features at Mycenae, the author is more enutioust He indeed endorse 
the Cetmaji excavatois* oonclusiotiS about Tiryna (the evidence for which is still 
ui]publbhcd)i bub he merely summarures without comment Wace*5 infereooefl without 
sctetnpting an analysis of the admittedly very technical iirgumcnu advanced in support 
of them. On the equally«if happilv tcis bitterly, oonteatm issue of the nationality (or 
rather language) of the MycenoeanB Hall is more podbive. He rejects the views of Waoe 
and Nibaeo (very properly saying nothing uf Penrose Harland) and sounds o needed note 
of cauuoii o^inst too precipitate an acceptance of Fofrer*s identifications of AndreuSp 
Eteofclcs and Atreus in Hictite dociiments^ HU own vic\m are that the Mycenocans 
did not yet speak Greek though there were Greeks dwollmg already in Thessaly dner 
ihe * neolithic * Dim ini period. The Kellcniration of the Peloponnese at least would only 
begin in the late * n ^ plioae of Late Mtnoan in. In omdualon we should draw attention 
(o a suggestive note at the end on a Ttuaaian paper by Zakharov pinting out the Caucasian 
■nal^ics to the armainent of the Shardina. It suggests a new line of approach to the 
fasonniing prohlem of the CaucHsiaii parallels to Hnlistart types. V. GoftDOK Cu:iLliE. 
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niE ARCHAEOLOGY OF IRELAND. By R. A. S, Macalisteb, littjj. Ltmdan : 

Mtihuen (928. pp. svi, 373, vfith 16 platis and zs iUtuiratUint. 121 fid. 

Pm/csKir Miuailister's book will be w^imly wetcsamcd by orchaeologista, h is not 
only tl« iitat cumpJcte review of the etchaeob^of Irebnid^rehigiaTic, early Chriedon, 
and medieval,—but the work of the greater 1 living authority on ilie lub/eei. 

It has long been siinniscd that a sdendlic study of the ptehiatiny of Ireland would 
throw valinibJe light on early cultures, both on the COniinent and In England. Dr 
M^uter’s object, however, in the preaeni book has been rather to describe fully the 
andquides of Ireland tlian to eaplain them. He has few theories to put forward, probably 
because lie knows better than most people how much baa still to be learoed about Ireland's 
past and how many and mad the theories have been. ilU sctcntifiv conservatism is all 
to die good in an introductory work such as this is ; it opens the way for more ended 
and OQiutrocdve books on the subject, espedally for one on irebnd'a catemal reladons in 
prehiatoiic times. He empharires the fa«—too often fargatten-^that prehistoric Ireland 
was not, like England, an island of the North Sea, but an island of ibe Atlantic ; bow 
much of the island's early dvilizatios is due to insular devclopmeiiT, bow much to 
important ctiatoms, has yet to be discovered. But in this book Dr Macalister bai 
dissipated seme popular ideas about the CeSdc Irish and their culture, he bus displaved 
the archaeobgical tnstures of Ireland s$ tlwy have never before been displayed, auJ he 
has shown tliat Ireland, if only because of hei isolation, bss sdl) valuable mnuibudoiis 
to make to European archaeology. 

Nothing is omitted, from the Asnirian flints noted quite recently by Dr Bremer to the 
erasures in the Book of Dinima diicnvered by Dr Best j fmn, the unique jar-burial 
stmilar to tW at El Argar, uncanhed in 1737 in county Cork, to the metboda of eon- 
arnicnoo of Ogham alphabets; from the only coloured stone carving of the Bronae Age 
yet found in Ireland to the occumnioe of stepped battlement* on late Irish Cotl^ 
buildings. In bis endcarour to make his mrvey as complete as possible the auihor has 
'he whole of the archaeobgical and Iiistorical literature of Ida countrv and 
publisl^ everything w^h. m the light of modem knowbdgp, «emed important 
giving full references to lus wurrea. If for nothing else, he has dcserred the gmritude 
of all furore studmiis of Irish archaeobgy for the bibliographical information given in 
this book, since some of the most imponanl ODiitiibuifona to the subject are buried in 
cihAmjfv or tmte-pud pub1icaiiDii«, ^ 

Dr Macalister has tm cncouragemeni for ihore wlio believe that Ireland was inhabited 
in Palaeolithic times, but finds the trace of Asturian and Campienian ;« 

wnhern Ireland definite, though slight. There he dates as hsrdlv Sri c 
He repeat* the thcoiy, stated already in hi* htlmd fo Pru-Cettie. Tr’arer. that the earli^ 
inhabitants of Ireland were probably the same ra« as the historical Pi’ci* of Bootlsnd • 
as II1* b^d mainly on the fact that both lisd a matriarchal svstem. which of coune was' 
not peculiar to lliem, the theory is noi yet proved. In (In chapter on the NeoHlhic and 
Btohre Ages too much spare is devoted to formal descriptions of (miimonphces like 
wre, flake a^per. flan^, stop-ridge and p^tare. The book b evidenUy meani for 
readers vrbo hive hitb. if any. archKobgiret teaming; hut aa few of tliere are liketv to 
Iw been^ven with adrenlsge, m a fuller dj«u«ion of Stone 

^ on the * Principle* of Christian 

. whjdi rensisu i^ly of a long liKof ^ su byset, treated by early Chriariim mrist* 
in Ireland, alihougb tliese subjects bebaged to ibe common stock of northern Europe, 
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iiid partly of gcometricat tmalM of the Ley, diaper, tnLerlacing and other paltems, Kiidi 
V ^ be found in tnw good nooks on design. 

The authnr'a interpretation of the sculptures on rtic ClonfinJodi atone as a picture of 
a battlefield is interesting but ^mewhai BEbitra^, inasmuch as tt is bssed on amparbon 
witli photo^plis of NcoUtliLc wnJl-^psintings in Spain shown to the aulhor by Ahbd 
Breuili hut not yet publiBhedj as far as I am aware. To the ordinary observer there imc 
only two figures on the stone which might possibly represent men^ tlw rest hr mg 
tupndcsncjpt ; with n few fcsetnbling axes and footmarks^ such na arc found in Neolitliic 
sculp tunes in Brittany and Scandinavia, Ahb^ Breuirs phatogmphs should be well 
worth pnblishifig. stone is regarded by OrMacaliater as another proof of wry 

early reUlions between Ireland and the 1 ^>enan Penirtsulfii such as are certainly indii^teil 
by the Irish Asturian flints, the bdJ-bcakers and the halberds. He hm tiimaclf dic- 
CO^Tied 4 new and importaat link by noting the fset—believe^ noted befoie—^that 
there is in Portupl i type of KeoUihic javeUn^head oorrcspondiiig to the large, fiat. 
Inzenge-shspcd ones found in Ireland. 

The author finds nn tekiions between Ireland and Semdinayia before tlw Viking 
period, ahlrough there are reasons for believing that mme Scandinavian atstouia had 
reached Ireland by Early Iron Age tunes. In thb connexion he is opposed to the cpminon 
theory that the Tnrodhohn Moss chariot indicates that gome, if not ail, of the Iriah 
sun-discs were a5SCN:jated with sun-worohip. He thinkfi that the jr were penmnalnmam^t*, 
and holds that the margioal hoL^ tfi the bmnsdiac ffum Irebud^ now in die British 
Museum k Vi'ere merely for Kning ihe disc to a garment. His view ia probably oomect 
for nuiny of the Irish discsi though it is impossible ta ignore the greet similarity between 
the TTuodhohn Moss and British Museum discs and the evidence provider! by the 
broken bronjEe disc* gilt with gold, found in Lieliind. In any cpci these cirnamentcd 
gold diAC^ eanonly have been worn by persons of weahh or dignity, so that, in view of 
other evidence, it mat be inferred that they were worn by priests. Dr Macalister scema, 
indeed, lo have on objectioD to solar symbob—possibly because contirtental irchaenlogistA 
have found in them a ready sDlution m all sorts of problems ; later on he afiimis that ihc 
wheeJncFoss wm not derived fmm a sun-symbol, but frotn the halo. 

The Bren^ Age date which the author assigned In Uic atone forts of Aran in Iff land 
ht Pr^-Cfirir Tujim is hijre chongedi rightly, for a later date, and he will hare none of the 
theory' that some Trifth lakc^wellings are earlier than the Iron Age* He records the 
tliacovery by Dr Bremer of a snial} kbyrinih at Sess Kilgrcen, which hsa efitahlLshcd a 
Bronw Age dote for the welUcnuwn Hollywood atone and oficned the way for^futtlier 
regeardi into the meaning of the labyrinlh in northern regions. 

In his chapter on * The Beginning of Written Record in Lnd&nd ^ Dr Macalister 
tat'Wes a problem of the greatest interest.—what was ilie earliest form of writing used In 
Ireland ? Were not the CuchiUain tales, wbch go back almost to the beginning of the 
Christian era, handed down in mitingj and if so, in what form ? He decides that the 
Irish sertbes of the fith and 7th renturttx hod before them literary materials linking ihtm 
with the Tcitc period, but that these were not written in either Ogham or Runic script. 
The inscription on iJbc KUlmn Connac stone, which is partly in Ogham and paxtly iu 
Rntnan Tetters* gives him the due to Sh^ olArr alphabfi in the form of a letter which be 
believes to be a modified .—Other people have thought this letter to be ton 1 or 

an H, and if h is i“ ,tt U an isolated occurrence.—From thii tetter Dr Macalkter infera, 
by a process of reasoning which the prtaeni writer is unable to follow, that * the beginning of 
literary tradition omong the imnhcrn rLations ^ may be dated ^ about the 3,rd century o.Ck\ 
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and that * Roman ^pitab was the alphabet in corrumnih liusni^ um m pre-Chriatiiin 
Ireland Tliii, aiuld it be pmvTd. wnubl of coin^e be ■ dboovery of far-re&ehing 
import&oqe. 

in Ilia chapter on ' The EsEpfsaiDii of ChriAtiim Art \ which ia particularly good, 
the mthor harks back to an old oonlroveray in claiming the- Goapeb of lindiafaroe for an 
Iriah Acribe. Ht bolds that the colophon l&mendadaas,That if it were tme some imporunt 
trieh immuflcripts would imve to be re'dated, unreasoiLably, and t^t tl^ le^ooiLrio are 
not suflidetit to make the work NorthunihrlafiH There is much virtue in his axiom liLst 
rtf> mloplion should be ii;ocpted which was not written by the scribe liimsclf. On the 
other hand wt may feel sure that, if Eidliith was the scribe^ he was enuned by Enslimefi 
at LindbCame, 

Tile oonduding chapters on Scandinavtan and Medieval Irelaiul have many just 
and illuinitiaiing passages^ Irish architecture from the tjth to tire ihth century lias 
(apart from ecc£ikiucal architecture) been little studied—frartly becauac so much of it 
has been destroyed,—and Dr Macalister'a analj^ses of infliienoes and hb claasiEoitjoiij 
of \*ery unruly material are moat useful. 

The faults of the book are ihe unnccesdary digressions and lUuatrative anecdotes. 
There are aUusions to ootpse-factories and other hormre of the lute wair» to " the repuhiwe 

E raeiice of shingling to ^ children wbo have the misfortune to be the offspring of 
ygienic faddish \ an cxcutius on the evlU of slang and of much ' abommable words * as 
* bus * and ‘ cab ' in the English langua]^, philippics against modern civihaation^ and 
Jong ancodotet from the history of Cologne cathedni! and the - King's Minor Such 
intcrpohiiionm, which are freqiient, only confine and irritute tlie serlom student, and are 
likely to give the catauml reader quite 3 witjng Impression of a work which, ardtaeQlogxcmIJy, 
I* of great importance. The mnnenium limd^ on the simdaJUm of firmem and the 
ignorantia!: of amOiteoT archaeob^ts and the bng extracts fmm Irimh tales, though mually 
irreievanr, are not quite so obviously so. 

It is very much to be regrett^ that the work im 40 poorly Uiuatnted. With 189 
pages, it his only ih pkt^^ 2^ lUustFatiDEu and no mapm at all, A book on such s 
subject and of such importance requires ac lust four iLmem that number of illuatnuons 
and one mip » in thim matter the puhlbhere have not done justice either to Professor 
MacalkteTp liish archaeology or thcmsclTct^ LtNaM- 

THE ROMAN WORLD. By Victor ChafoTp Prefesaor at the Ecolc dem Beaux*Am, 
Translated by E. A. PAStEEu. Lcwrfwt; Ktgm Paid ;9aS, pp. ivii, 444, mih 
a r7/Ky/r<jh<Wf and ii mqpj. l6f. 

A mericfi so ambtiinus as Mr OgdenV ihst&ry a/ Cwitkati&n may be expected to 
oonuin books of virious degfe^a of merit. Of the volumea which we have seen so fnr^ 
ihU translation of Mcttdt Romain appe^ to us to be among the best. It ia no mean 
usdertaking to attempt a coberent deicriptbn of the Orbis R&mmm, a subject ao extenaire 
and divcTve that no one since Mommsen his hitherto an adequate ittempt to deal 
with it; especially in view of the great m™ of new maieriat which has accumulated since 
the piibticatian of 77 w Rofnan Frorntret- 

Professor Chapot'a object ta to present to the reader a compreheiisive account of the 
Roman Empire in which* whtb the general outline ia clearly marked, erery detail ah^ 
have its full value. He regards the hiamry of the Empire as divided i,nuj tlire* pluises t 
the ffritp tn which Rome preyed upon the kingdoms of the East; the seconds in which 
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sbc govetnfid other rea^oiijld^r; iht last, in which her dominion 

graduaUy hut inovitahly dodioed,. Romim power^ he points out^ t™ extended at first 
by defensive csmpalgiu, md tbaugh fmpcnalisin becsine aclf-eonsdoiit under JuUus 
Cwar, LheUi and Ister^ security was the mni dansTderatlon t every extensjan of frontier 
ltd to the icquisition of a protective iotic bej-ond the ntw tetritorv^ PO that expanaioii 
was jujttimalic. 

The book hilU into three pans i i preiiniinary skctdi of ihe expansiofi cf Home and 
its vidssitud»p fiiato 146 it.c, v a snmmaiy uccount of tht machinery of Government, and 
a description of life in die Provinces. 

71 na but and most impuitant section is nearly three times as long as the other two 
pul toother* and contains in every wc vmtuabte infbmcuion as to the oalunit oanditiorLs 
of tJu! province, its org^ixadon, and the general dfecti of Roman rule. The copter on 
EjOTt, owing 10 the exceptiojial amount of evidence which we now posacss, is bnger ind 
fuller than the others^ the acconnl of Gaul is perhaps the best. Mere M. Chapot 
considers chat Rome really succeeded in the task of uniiicadaii, and emphaaiaes the 
bating etfects of Roman dvilbeaibn, Li the case of Britain^ maierial La scetroerf hut the 
author uses it welL He wisely refrains from commitiLdg himself ion deeply as to ilie 
purpose of the ValJum Hadriam. 

Under the head of Fioame we hear a good deal about sources of rtvemre^ but 
companttivdy Uttle about expefiditure. The fiiuuida] policy of the Empice was not 
baaed m sound prtndplc:^, and the falling off of indua^ in Italy ttsetf, the centre of the 
Empire^ was bound to Icmi! m 1 ensisr Of ihLSp and of other causes of decline, we hear 
but little in detail; but it would acem that M, Chupot has passed Itghtlv over iudt 
subjects because they have been^ or will be, more fully dealt witk in other volumes of the 
scriea. 

A few inaccuracies may be excused in u book of this siee ; by a curious slip the date 
of Caeanr^a murder ts given ns 43 nx. ; ihc spelling Cat^h ijt probably due to the analogy 
of iUru^h^ which occurs in proximity to it. Some French measures arc unfmnlilar ya 
English readers ; we have some idea of a fitrCt but very few of lu know the value of a 
heciEjre in tenns of acres. The index might with ad\'antage have been fuller^ These 
m but minor defecui: which do nnt detract from the great v^li^e of the work os a wbote. 
In eondusionp the bibhography is goud^ and the printing and general uppearance of the 
book arc superior to iliose of the Frendi edition* j* F* DobsoM. 

FROM MAGIC TO SCIENCE. 8y Dr CnAfOES SrMGBit. London ^enir 19^8. 

pp. 274, iza pilaff?: (t4 coiwrrd)* 25^* 

This b a mexat beautiful book, one of which any author and any publisher may well 
be proud. It appears tn jfritndlr iratir as becomes a work no longer an hut one 

that has mched maturity and been found ^vo^thy of the best outfit* 

The collection of essays here Et^ised have all appeared before in various publiciitionsi 
and ibeir inclusion in one volume is not only 4 oonvenienoe to those who wish to read 
thetd* but aho gives us a book through which one theme rune oontinuo^isly. 

The first essay on * Science under the Romaji Empire * begins, ai all acoounis of 
Westent civilixation, wlietbEr devoted to history or thought shoidd begin, with Rcmie^ 
It is followed by the cbi^tor headed * The Dark Age* and the Dawn of Science \ which 
deals with that all too littk ittvestigmed subject, ibe debt of the I^tin West to Arabic 
leimjjig t with i dear account of the chief etunneb by which rt reached weatem Europe. 
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A dcscripoan of the work of the Frian in niidiog to knowledgie, and an ntunatc of the 
rnipoTtance of the recovery of Amtutle'a writiqga, ate conchi^d with asuminuyof the 
Bdenlific wnfk of Roger Bacon. Thia end* with the hiUawing aentence ; ‘ Bummed up, 
his legacy to thought may be regarded aa accuracy of method, criiidsm of Biithoxity and 
reliance on eaperimenl, the plllar a of moderti science 

From this point Dr Singer uasses on to the acieotific thought of the HenaiaaBnoe, and 
pvcB a moat iscfulsnimnaiy of the oontiibutions tn sdcndGc knowl^geof the Humanuta; 
each is prefaced hy the dates of the author conaldered. This l«t only ends with 
Bacon, Copemieu* and VeadJua. 

'Fhe tliitd esaay deals with 'Tlie txirica of Gtldas the Briton, a magical text of the 
aiith century' * u the histoiy of a wooderful oath. The main intcim in Or Singer’s 
comment on thia pnrteclinc inrantatinn is that he shows it to be perhaps the earliest it"V 
between ihe Celtic and Angkr<Saxon languagea and cultures. ITie same point arises in 
the next essay on ' Early Englith Msgio and Medidnc '.where ibcsouicesof thcmedical 
lore of tlie dark ages are moat carefully analyaed, while the thcaia in the test is ingeniously 
conoborited by the excellent Ulustratioju. 

The chapter on ’ Early Hcrbab' from chusicsl to modem dmes. has the tnost 
entnneang illustrations, perhaps, in the whob book, and that is saying a g^ deal- 
* The Vkions of HUdegard of Bingen ’ is a study of the phituaophical writings and 
theories of an abbess of the twelfth century'. It is with her views of the matenai world 
that Dr Singer chiclly deals, and it is intetesrtng to see l»w Iier ideas were modified as 
time went on hy tlie flesh knowbdra that come her way. TIm illustrations. 
from the picture* in the Hihbgard manuscripts, showing, for instanw, the medicwil 
concepdon of the soul entering the body of the unborn child, ire intensely intereaditv 
TV last essay, on tV achuol of Sabmo, largely the work of Mis Singer, h a criiicml 
unravelling of the true from the false in the bgends that have oollccled round the orKrius 
of this famous medical school. It » surprising tn fcain that the Dame Tint of our 
nursery (bj-s had sn ItiUtn origiii, hut disappoiming to find that Tromia. the Udv was 
trolly only n man, one Doctor Trottu*. whose works were omnmtmly known ro the 
Tnjtulft. 


Alike to the student of the Middle Ages, and to the gcncial reader this book is a 
mine of ne w and si^fiont fam, and fills up some of the gaps that remain in our know¬ 
ledge of the penod Vtwccn the avilization of the Roman Empire and tliat of the Middb 
Agt^ from iV twelfth ^njty onnurds. If die page as well as tV plate or figure mim Vr 
conU be given when illustranons are referred to, it would he a ^at convmienre to the 
teaibr. but that rt a minor fault found in most iJiustrawd books, and can V foreuticn 
in (be many delights provided by this fine volume. Diahb Pouitvat D^aoui 


POIGNARDS, RAPitRES « DE L'ACE DD BRONZE. Par L&m Cotrm 

Extmxt dc pr^hht^iqu^^ Ameer 1916-28, 9^ tmd 33 platen 

, will ea^-i something new in this oomprehcroirely* 

tjtbd uurk from the pen of M Coutd, wJ» has bng been known for his naeWhe* on t4 
Bronze .Age m Nonnpdy. to its variety of illustraiioiu it doe*. Indeed orroent an 
onpnaj »pect but wVn it is .md gpcndly inadequateSl oScaaionsIiy 

ms^ntie and tVt the reid ts both bekmg m ongmality and extremely oonfusiiig, it 
wU V ^aed with what disappointment one reader.« any rate, has p,u it down It» 
tmiF^ihb to sec wWm Ima the vTdue of some of iV xggbmcrationsV ty^e Ibuid; 
and even when wme uniformity of type isdiacenubb.thc tueihod used in a^^tion 
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seenis to bt baaed on typofcgicail witli Halt tcftfcnoc to tmie or pkee. The 

aothcFi txcmsA liLntaelf as having had, aa the vtotk girtVi to intercalate vpociiii^ciifl in his 
odgkijd pb^, and to add cihei^i »0 that, itpart from tlie inoongniuy, die pbles are $om- 
tEtdCd nunibctccl wrongly in the text * but what excuse can be oiFcred fur referring 

i on 4) to one ^word as type 5 (plate v, Bg. 15) and on the same page^ to the same avvord 
so lar Its can be miulc ant)* first as plate fig. ty and then as type ty J The illusiraCEans 
are on varying tcalcs, indicated by means of figures mpreaenting the artoaj bngtls of the 
weapons printed alongside t figtites trt somcttnia missing and frc^ucnily 

iUegibk. They are ce^ated^ hawc^'er^ in the exphmadona of pbtes wlilidi occur here 
and thete throughom tlie woil. 

On plate Tlir^ 1.4^ and also on pktc j, m sbown a peculiar type of siAitird fiom 
Pressigni^l'OrgiJieilleua (Hu re) stud to haw been fauiid in a tumului (p, 49) md to be 
luiiwd in the Musik de St. Germain (it b marked in tbe swurd-figure a» CoU. de 
PalJigiiy). We take tbb to be the same sword as that illustrated by Coutil himself in tlie 
Aii&cial(i}n pour tAvaa^rment Jri Sdenm reports, Houen, igar* but it differs 

from it in important details and also fails ter comply with the cast of a signifiiiznily 
attnlbr sword from Presaigny (found in the Seine) in the French National hiuseum. 
AhrngBidc tbiA (pbte iv, t j) is an interesting and very' rare (because coinpkte) exatnpk 
□J a type of swt>rd found in northern France and south-eastern Britain, with a fine 
carp*s-tonguc point! tt bears the legend ' Dans b Taniise (British Museum) but a 
thorough scartdi has foiled to newo) its presence in ihe ca$e$ of the Museum. 7'he 
Utter port of the work is niiinly 1 reproduction Na>ue*t plates* and seems to botr little 
reLatian to whai has gone befone. It is impo^Ibk 10 summari^ whatever scheme of 
clossifioLtian the nntlmr may be followings There are short additiamiJ no to on, and 
iliiisiratkms of|, Halbtaii $:wocdB and daggers, abnofmsl types, sheaths^ and baft 
decorations I and, chiougbour* numcruus mbpnnti. EjTTH EvANS. 

DIE STELLUNC DER SCHWEIZ INXERHALB DER BRONZE ZEITLICflEN 
KULTUR-GRUPPEN MITTELEUROPAS, Von C&oiks Kam, Anzt^ 
jSf AitertumikujNie. Neue folge (1927) 1-4; kxt (^928) tt 

pp. ®2* Abh, 15, Tsf. %lh 

We OW'C these articles on Bronze Age Switsficrland to the desrre of Dr Kraft to pursue 
various questiarta mised in hb wtU^known researches on the Bronze Age in South 
Germany. Though not so full or conclusiw a$ one would wish* the senes b of great 
interest and amnnt fail to rank highly among Gompaniiive arehawtogical studies. The 
author took us lus stattiitg point, he IcLb us* tile work of Keller and Viollier on the late 
Bronze iVgc gntvcs (section 0 ), ilicnee looking before and after and studying the cirlier 
stages (seCiiDTi aJ and the pik-dwelling cuituie (r). An analytical summafy will, Ic j$ 
felt, he more fitting than a critical leview.^ 

The genera! intrcHiuctbn deab briefly with the spoce-rektionfihips of prcliUtoiic 
Switaerbiid, Emphaiii is bid upon the importanoc of commumcationji over rlie 
mlativcly open Alpine paxsts of tlu: Bmnxe Age- A mountain system frequently offers* 
by vimie of im roughly BynnueCrica! smictuine^ simibr settlenicjit^cciniTolling conditioas 
on bath indc$; and in denut aa wnell os in gencTal (the ’ Lombard * flanged ocU b cited) ihe 
north Itiilbn BmniK Age b allied u> central European cultum rathci than to Meditcr^ 
raoean groups. Three provinces ate aketched: the northern MUtelhmd* open to east, 
west and north ; west Switzerland, adjaining the great koiith to north enrridar of the 
RIi6ne-Sadiie i and the Alpine lemtory oommimioating with upper Italy. (The Swba 
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Jtua ifB ignored becuuc of their arehseologicaJ poverty; and one cannot bm wm.r fc 
(m the enntnut with the French Jura). 

A. Cultiiir raOTcmentx in the earJy and pure Druiue Agea, 

Finds nwdc in the Viikua show Ctom ihc beginning both caarein and irestem 
inSuencea, blcndin|, and Uler giving vray to native ttispiratioa. Eastern forns are seen 
in the OsmhalstriJ (ingot torque) with rounded section^ and in the predtHninadng 
Aop/roffc (loll-headed) pin, rtom whidi die cbver-kaf and disc-beaded types develop. 
Iti the Mittclhind, the bninzB are of Bohemian form, while Vaud and Gmy^ have 
mixed inventories. For western traits, Viollier has shown the brat metal objects in the 
pilc-dwellin]^ m be of Spanish afliiuty. Several halberds from the Vakis are figured, 
^re fi^ucnt it the small triangular ^gger of western type, which mav have reached 
Switzerland by way of Hungary or Bohemia. Descriptive details of graw-finda follow 
and a relative cbtonology' is estsbltshed by stages in the evulmion of the fluent celt* 
older graves of the Mittclland oontain objects paralleled in the south^nnao 
tumuli^ blit the culture gmnp is not ‘ eactusive objects aa well as burial rites varying 
oonsidembly. Type-objects of periods B, c, and a ate illustrated (pb. Vl and vu) from 
the burtala of Jtumlaag, Eschheim. and Thavngtii (among others) lespcciivdv. Celts 
with stop-ndge. of western pattern, ooeur sporadically in eastern France, the Rhine 
valley and weatem Switnerlimd during the middle Bronre Age, and Or Kmft thiitb it 
™ this type which, ojinbining with the winged 3.veof the tumulus culture, produced the 
Lappemihaatibeii, tj., the tninmnn * winged pabtave ' of the pik-dwelling. 

B. The late graves of northem Switnerland. * 

Two tyw-bunaht are examined ; those of Mels (St. GaU) and Olwaidingen Tire 
fim group have poppy- read^ pins (Mohnkopfmukln) as s chamclerirtic feature, while 
the bronze* tend to be baroque m style. Varieijes of the true ponpy-Iwsded pin 
(whj^ doei nut atrictly correapo^ to wliat the French aomeiimis tall the ipinpk d 
/Ae d* are dc^bed imd ^jr dtstribuiions outlined. Their point of ori^ it 

North Italy, but o^t atsoci^ed bmuaa. breceleta and neck rings have psiaUels in 
upper Bavana and Hungary, Knives are common, and their mention leadsnn to auseful 
aumra^ of Ure evolution of lire bronze knife in Central Europe, PottaTi, » restS 
w to yteld no wncItiMve cvidaice of iu Graves of the ObereSingen type^ 

bke those of MeU. ^fler cfcmaijun uttudly m flat buriak : and the tvpcKibjS^is^Siin a 
mn-fl^cd ^ter die Biimi^n (Bask)sitMtth rounded head «daneSma™by 
hortzontal nbs. Similar mns are rommon in the pik-dwllingt and in the souiS- 
weai t^rman Umficlds, where also the biacekts of twisted foim^ ibe snS b^^roL 
nnp Uve numero^ roimtcipam. The Ol^idingm, burial yieltkd ihr«^U 
^ a large uni with cy ir|dncal nt^ ^ving Halktau affiniika in both form and eokS? 

^ 

Rword-buriak fi^) of the type of Rixheim and Monza are oe« treated Rnth 
lire Rrelieun s^ (D^elrekttelt Efi, i and that of Monza arcTbund Xt 

gnves. eitlier bv uihumatioti or crEmation ; and ibe former ■* s.,™ e lounu in iiai 

lb*, h prabiM, b upp., luly W 1* “pT^i^ fym 

i. bul t)« bbd, iuclf b 10 

-m-OTOibr ^-drib mnhod off by pmllel lb». Cov« of ib/m, Ij, i5,b 
Gnffrungcnschwmten (Naue u), iwnve bnisf noiioe; the Erei nDQ^n». dif L ‘ tllr 
■ha^ (though actually atraight-bladedjsworti in the area is wotl^^f f„n!r^[ 
Areodated objects compare with those found with 
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Thr ^ baroque ’ pirta Mcb me conlraftlcd mtb tboie of Blmungn ; a^d die om- 
tnut bctmvn thew twci euZlurcs is further iiluatrated to aLow that It oorrespondA Co a 
fundamcntn] difieicntiation. of style between Bmtw D md Halbtatt a, f lonrin too. Lies 
the disdnetioa between the awotd-burida of type^ Rbdteifn and Basle; cbe first atie 
omiempcirury wiih the Alotmkdpfnaileln gnive?^ the second wiih the Bjnningen buriald. 
Wliile llw fonner pirn are not foimd in their typical form in the fouth German limfields, 
die Utter type U widely represenLed there. Tlie DORcJuaiori. based on typolo^icsd as 
well lA general oonsider^tiofist U chat wliile the Mets-Rbdieinii cultuie has nofih lta]iu:i 
affimties* the Obcrcndlngen-Basle group is closely raUted to the north-east Alpine; 
cultures. That ibete was actual moiimnent of pcoplea h eUimtfd on a prim grounds and 
supported by evidenct such aa the increase in the cuatom of lioardin^ bronjsc^ and of 
building fo^Lifil:^d dwelling plaoeSp and the decrease in the amber trade with the last phase 
of the Bronze Age» suggesting a period of unrest. Two consecutive immigtations are 
catted for; the first came from upper Italy* reoclUng the Rhine ^tey and recdvitig upper 
Bavarian elements, to bo pushed further down the Rhine, out of Svntzerbndi with the 
penetration of the ObeiTOdlngeii people from die northern port of the cast Alpine 
terKcory. bringing a culture whi^ gives the entire early HalUtatt ctvilizmlon of south-west 
Centrat Hurope its character. Finds of mixed in^^ntory and facta of distributioii ane 
rulher inconduiuvely discussed in this conneiion^ In ending thb section the author has 
rtarae ifiLercsting genem] observations to malte. The onne north of the Alpts (to use 
Reinecke^s phrase) has two culture poles* east and west. Radiating influnneea from the 
cost include elements of the LpaUiSiti culture, illustrated in a vase from Zurzach (fig^ S). 
Then the Oberendingen umfield gmup spreads west at the begiimiiig of Holbtatt A, 
through »o«£hern Germany and northern Switserlnnd to eastern France. Mycenaean 
traits, coming by way of Hungary^ ore hinted at in tlie gold-leaf of Eitmingeii and in the 
guards of the M5rigcn sword ^ 

Section c deals with the Bronze Age pjle-dwelliiigs^ the culture of which repnesents 
the Willem pole re ferred to abo%'c. Chinnologicall y it fails atmosL entirely i nio Reinecke^s 
Hallstatt A and a, with mmt Brooze n ; < 4 * iri D^hektte^ss period 4^ But bronzes frenn 
the Limmat (Zfirich-Lexten) include middle Bronze Age forms \ and the outlets of Laics 
Geneva and Constance ittnilarly yield types of ill periods, [n the famous khoTataikuis, 
middle Bconze Age t3rp« ire ilfnaat entirely wanting \ but this interesting contrwic is 
not puraued further; we are merely told that "profitable infortnitlon on cUmicic 
questions may be expected ^ 

The Mfibnfaipfnadel is rare, hut ibe cammoncst pile-JwdItng pin, which, it is 
aut^lcil, might be labelled Lite Pfahlhaunadcl, has a Large sphertcaJ ot pointed head and 
a smooth alender stem^ and its decorarion occajuamdly recolb the bnri 7 »nfal * bonding " 
of the poppy ^headed pm. Derived forms of the Binntngcn pin, found in its original 
Fortn at M^rij^n, ar^ not uncr^mmon. Five other ^ eastern * varieties of piiLs, including 
ibe Yasenknpfnadcl, are mentbned. Typical nmfield bronzes, thniigh decreoauig 
westward ore foirnd in west Switzerland, and the cylindrical-necl^d um turned up in 
plenty at the Alpenquai (Zllrich)i But we mOft look to the west for the origin of such 
characteristic features as the spherical-beaded pin and Line omAmeotaiion, West 
European culture traits are wen in Switzerland from the Early Bronee Age, and are 
further evidenced in the occummcc of palstaves. Spectal types of am are ol^ found in 
the western loks, and while the ehrire lake Culture b strongly unified, il b to be obacr™! 
that the beautiful hollow bracelets do not occur in the east, pcrriiaps forcoonomlc leasons. 

In pottery and bmnzes. Western forms are distingijishrf by smoothness of form and 
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by lioe oiruToentsdon. Tb« baroque atyk of both the nonlient mi ca&tem culture- 
centrea staiula out to m^ked ooottast. The emooih autfacea are deconlcd almoBi 
exclusively with straight Iiiks, or concentric circlet discipliiuKl into rows naturalistic 
amameiit is quite absent. The contrast between the stisight line (w) and the spiral (e) 
pmamcnl it traced back to the late Neolithic period and the pcrvuience of the tvi^tetn 
otnament shown to be related to pottery shapes. 

The problem of the uieaietn culmre was the asaiiiubtiQii of the eastern ; kit once 
achieved the aatalgamatioo wot vserysuccessful. There were later lultau oontributioiis, 
Coo, as ooresioiial hoise^bits and combs, etc, show. An Bitalvais of the iudigcnotia 
•cyle-pha«a follows. Bro^ d ts represenred by some objects of the older urafieldl 
giDup (Alela^Rixheim), which also fill the tnuisitton to Bronae e {=Hallstau a). TTten 
ocmes the BiQteperiDde, with its Urge hoUaw-hcaded and its minute vase-hejuLed pins ; 
and (Ampansons with Ae rich umfields of the Rhine valley fa the date m Hnllstatt 0! 
Iron, already in use as iolay materiid, now begins to be used for pins and sword blades. 
Two clearly (kfioed groupa of pottery are diaiiitgulshcd : black ware with white incrusm- 
doa or tin inlay, and red and black ware. A detailed analyEis of the conicctunrd coburijiR 
processes is here interpolated. The ted and black pottery la reundish and h« furrowed 
omament on open surfaces, and the oonttast bctw«n this and the bl^pok Vpare, with iia 
line ofnaroent, is shown to be the rontiBat between llallstan n sod Hallitatl a. A change 
of atyk IS also seen in the bronres—at first amooih and massive, later hollow and ricldy 
decorated'—though these are namrally more conuervativc. 

RecapitulatiuK, Dr Kraft emphasires the sig^iiJ^oe of the geognpHicsl bcation of 
Swit^hmd, open to i^uences from east md west—a region where cultures of 
varying tiwdittons hate fertilised each other, living tognlier yet retaiiiing a measure of 
i^viduality. When reoccupition of the lake shores took pU« with the appcntaocc of 
the older umfields (Mels*Rixheiro), the villages were placed farther from the preaent 
shore than the Neoii^tcstatioiw. The neat stage (HslUtott a) begins with the penetrattOH 
Of the newer umficJtU (Obetendingen-Bjislc) fnsm the east Alpine forebnd ■ and the 
Wgh-g^ take diril^non. compored mainly of western culture elcmenut' fperhaps 
denved frem the VaUti) with ItaJinn as wcU as easiem additions, peraiited until the 
onset of damper d^te at the beginning of tlie middk Hallatatt period An intereaiine 
mi^ shows ]>ii« of ffiowtnents m Europe at the end of die second millennium Bjtr„ and 
a chi^logical table prints a uecful Bummaryof the Btottre Agelailtures tn Switzerlainl 
Md Central Europe, with absolute dates after .MomcUus, Kossinna, Schmidt, Bosch- 
Gimpera and Bwn^r on the one hand, and Reineeke and Chilik on the other. 'J'hmush- 
out the senes is wll illustrated, though this applies leas m the fan and lost rectitinj than 
to section n. ITie late Bronse Age graves fav-t indeed been wxll treated, but luanv 
aspects of the transition penods are still, as the author admits, not dearly utidereiood. ^ 

Esnrx EvANt, 

ENGLISH RIVER-NAMES. 

19x8, pp. xdi, 488. 251. 

The Sii^r retu IB. in his preface, that all Us pUoc.aarac work fas been hm a 
^paratmn for this voh^. A year or two age those of .» who had the pleuaure of 
hearing him le^ on r-osmes at Kmg's CoUege, London, marrellird eqEally at the 
amawng cfuinoq of the lector and a^ couragie that ooiild attack a subject in which so 
much la. and must remaui, obscure. The docomentary material is ccwnparaliviay s(m ” 
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for die fitrwn doe? nor into T^tdA a? as the homesteBd on its h^al^i the 
printed fcoord? art aometjme* mconect and have to ht cofitrolkd by a comparison with 
tlic manuscript sduroes^ there are very few * Vorarbetlen ^ that can be takem scriotialf; 
and, most discouraging of all, most of the riw-Miticn ore ao prehistoric that they 
often be eJtpbiaed only by conjectuTal additions to the reeorilEd vocabukriea of Cdtic, 
Otd English and Old Noree. 

Pmfessor Etwall has odonted a method wWds all siiidents of place-names might 
follow with advmiragc. He ^ not been saijsBed with ooUectkig early fonna and 
giving QJ] explanation based purely on linguistic materiidr but ha? rnotored over tlie 
country in oli directiona and ihem attempted m rewndle phonetic comiderjidons with 
topographtca J featurea. Thus he finds that his identification of the Hamps (Stsffbrdsliire) 
With Old Welsh summer-dry^ h oonfiriMd by the character of this limestone 

stream, which is whai k called in English a Siimmeigd, the second clement of which means 
dry, barren, or a Winterbum. In dealing with nsunes (of which no etymon an he 
found in the linguistic record of ihc country, he often adduces endencr from Latin ond 
Greek, Gaulish ind Germanic to reoonstnjct wliat must have perished before our 
records begin. 

Tlie author docs nnt believe ifmt ibc pre-Britiah element is importonU Here lome 
ntudents will hesitate to foltow him. Is it tint probflbk that many apparently British 
names may lie oorruptiom or adaptatiniis of an earlier nomenclature, jual os aotne 
apparently^ Old English names are perveraions of British ori^nilsi If the Anftb* 
SojTOiis udopt^ innumcfable river-names from the Brito ns, why sbuuld not the kiter 
have borrO’H'ed in the same way from their predecessors ? At any rate the tiumbef of 
importimt names and name-element? for whidi m due can be found in Celtii: is pretty 
conaidcrublct For the whole Thames group (TamCi TemCp etc^) we get norMtig more 
immediate than a possible uitimatc identity wiih f^anokrit a tributary of the 

Ganges, lit.dart watery Seveni fFio/bare something to do with a root which appears in 
Sanskrit rotor-* w hich uuiy mean * milk *; and for Humber (it is astonishmg TO find that 
there HTc, or have been* eleven Humbens in Englund) a eouple of Celtic origins, both 
purely conjectural* art put forward withutit my appearance of oonvi^^on. 

Wltere the sorne name is round applied to severa! rivers it certain nr plausible 
seJutinn can tiaually be given, the ^Ittc elemcnta dubo-^ dark^ and dabro-^ water* 
enter mlo a rtumber of river-nitmes* and it is gencndly accepted now ihat ^ fairly 
mmierniis Ray's afid Rees represent Old Englidb #0 wnb proaAetic r-, resulting from 
(lef) #0. ITiis ^0 hod lulTered a curious change in tne Uncalnthtre fen#, where 
the " French * name roiii applied TO feeders of the great draiM* k a Mcamcd ^ pen'eraion 
of or of u Middle Enghsh o, representing the cognate Scandinavian d. certain* 

but on the whole convindug* k the identifiaitioti of the numy Dorth enuntry and Scottfah 
Caldera with Welsh caled, hard* and stream. It appear that the Calden are swift 
atreams. That the various Cdl]i(e)s and Clun? belong togcthcf scema pretty dear, but 
neither the toot* nor the sufEs (ako found in Ain oiitj Colne) cin be explained. 

Back-foitiiatioiia, some of very early date, arc numerous + There are three Crimes, 
evolved from Cntnbrook^ Cranbouree* and Cranford nspcuttvely. Essex has its Brain 
and Chclmer, ilkgitimarety inferred from Brsdntree and Chdmiford, and Sursex its 
Aran, from ArandeL This was formerly the Tairont, idnaricot with Treni, repreKnUTig 
0 Britkh Truarttffn. The ohsoire nature of the ptoblem# offered by this field of reseoreh 
is well cxetnpliBcd in the conjectures eminieretcd on pp. 417-1B os possible explimations 
at the above name* 
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I have only nibhled at thb monumisital wurk. which oil amdenls of plaot'njune lore 
should M^That ^ amount of pwativc result ia compintively sihmU lie* id the 
Oacore of the subject. The author's aim has apparently been to gather into condse fcmt 
all the available material, to show what is etymobgicaify cemin. and, with ttoard to the 
unoprtflin, to put forward all the posaibb theorio that would occur to the compaiatii'e 
phibbgBt, in the hope that later woikere may be able to do somethjne toward* relecdao 
anddecidmg. E. WmcL^ 

SOME STYLISl'IC AFFINITIES OF BUSHALAN ART. By 1. StisKBA. Rep^ttd 
from thi South African Journal op Science, Novernber pp. 504-5^, 

In view of the ooming rait of the British Aasodarion to South Africa 1 have been 
aslsed to wnte a few words about the above paper. Mr Shapen has made a verv mod 
of htt subject as as the literature before 1925 pennitted. The study of's^th 
Mneon prehigtory is npidly advancing and since ilut date it has been found possible to 
dutmguish a number of sepanie art groups in different gcographicat areas, and funher 
dl the pictuiw m a gjven ^ are by no means of the same age. If Air Shapeia continues 
1 ^ tnvwtogatwDS, 11 will he necesary to i>dic there art gicops sepaiatcly. He is quite 
ngbt I believe, m rejectuig any dhre connexion between the art found in tock-shduem 
III eastern Spam and die ' Bushman Art' of the Hnbn of South Africa ; I am not eo 
sure be wiU be «> «r™ m the case of the rock^belter paintings of South Rhodesia ? 
rbe paper aa a whole forma a wry good pmhf dt lUpari fioia which furtherinrestiMiioji 
m the lighi of recent knowledge can be made. By the way, on p. 508 (p c of the wuert 
It IS nnpUed i^t cimltne paintings oc^r in South Rhodesia but not in the tJninn of^nth 
Afnca. Such pamEmgs ore rare m South Rlmdeaia. but do also occur funher sDuih— 
for example at a site near Tylden, etc. jyj q Btuffim* 

MA.MMOTHS M.VN IN THE TRANSVAAL. By Prof. RAVsiosp A Djutr 
Supplmrut to NaTuns, ro Dttfmhtt 1927, ^ 

This article is of very gn^t interew to alt prehistorians interested in South Afri™ 
JHie finding of iwu mmmotb teeth with Lower Palaeolithic took in the gwek 
loim lemw of the opet^ new «.s«biHties of investigation and^coneUtion 

Of courre it cannot jut be affirmed that tl^ beoat whose teeth hare survived wiTem^rv' 
the same os, or cont^ponry with, Eniopeao tiiammoths, hut fimher direorerire 
may throw light ^ this matter h ,s known ihnt South Africa, though tumidc t^ 
of altwiate glacial and interglacial ph^, imdemeni sltettiate tettock of toiSSS 
and andity. Con thcae be oorrekied (a) wLdi the undoubted river tVTLr ‘“fP''®** 

aa die Vail (M wirii ihe oWial 



M. C. Burettt. 


ESTUDIOS ESMERALDE^OS. By Max UHut. Analn A» a, tt ' -j > ■ 

Dr XJhlt writes tn detail of certain of tbt rtaulin of rhi. ^ . 

sent in 1926 to the Provmce of Eimejuldas by the Univemidad Ceni^*^ 
general account of which we* published in no.’aco of j4iidAf Xhl 
also been explored earlier by Prof««r ManltelJ^avilSTitiS^i^^^ 
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north of Ecuddof, brJ with a damp tropical climatitr it aecms. Dr Qhle saysi Jittic Ittu 4 
for the development of» naiive eulttere without oantifiuDus hclj^ from outside ; ‘ wi ibc 
mil of the Pm vims is highly rich in the reai&itui of andeni civilisations, which in some 
respects e^*icn snike us mwt highly among nil the midefltcoltufeaof Ecutidor Seville 
(with whom Uhleagrees) has the importanoe of the Esmenddas area for the itudj 

of the southward imgralions from Central America ; Uhle 19 afan iacltned to accept 
pre-Ioca influences from PerUp but not Andlne mfluences* juiyhow from Ecuador. Lists 
am given of the objects found on the dies examin^, sinong w hich are great 

numhetSp very^ many brokeniof human and other figures (iome of the faces. Dr Uhle sijfa 
on p. seem to be negro)- The biggest die explored wsa La Tolita at the mouth of 
the f^iiago river; here m section was dug through one of the mounda. The Eameraldna 
culiuro. Dr Uhle conduden, ia not a new^ intermediate type between those of Central 
America and the Peru region, but only a repetition of Chnrotega types, influenced by 
Maj'aOp in a fresh area. There were also later Inca influeiin^. Few human frmnini 
were dbeoveredt owing^ in partp to surface changes in the itrea (sinking coait line, ihc 
effrcli of winter flood# in the rivefsjp G, C. Wiueeua^ 

IN SEARCH OF OUR ANCES‘rOBS, By Mmy E. Eotle, with a preface hy the 
Ab^ BnrtuL. Lcndm : Gmrgf //nfrap 1927. pp~ 2S7, tnj 6d, 

This book. odTnitably produced, and with sn Introdurton by the Abbe Breuih 
rouses lively ontld pat ions of good thinga to come in the mindfi of archacologisiSp hut 
though they sr* not sent empty away^ they are fed %ritb eio many stones* or rather hricta, 
that they will suffer from the results fora long time. 

In tIh! preface the Abb6 expresses the hope ihat the book will imprew on its readefis 
the imponantc in archieobgy of the evolutionary method of acquiring inowlcdge, and 
to achic^tr this the author ho# adopted the plan of working backwards instead of fotw^rda, 
A prim, sudi a systcjn ha# tnudi to recommend but in this case it is not a aucc™. 
The book stuita with the time of La Ttne fit, and traveb back to the primary gcoJngiptl 
en. This progmmmc alone la ambitioiu for a work of 370 pages. Each peri^ b dealt 
with aeporeiely, but im derivariao from preceding agw in nm ttt^ dear at aU, and so the 
wort fails In its chief aim. The iEmtraiious are cxceltmt in xhemseh-es, but do not 
always represent the objects of tlu* jpeatest importance in the text. Thua the long 
descriptions of Etruscan artefacts ia nut iliustrsEcd at rU^ whife there are three pictures 
from Greek vases. 

The bibliography »idmittedly incomplete* but it doa not contain a single srencUrcI 
work on andeni biaioiy. This otnisslon may account for some of the surprising state¬ 
ments in tlwj earlier part of the book. Space does not penmk of an enumeration of sH 
the discrepsndcs and inaccuracies which mar this smbitloua pbet of work, but some of 
the mnst surprising must be cited as a guide to the unwary* 

On page 35 we read that ^ tn the year too B.C- the kingdom of Etmria was Iwmded 
by the Amo. Appennines and Tiber, and by means of their fleet Etntscanji had 
complete control of comjinerce In the Tvrtbenijin sea, made a iitiaty with Carthage* held. 
CotsicatOnd ruled as far as Spam \ Tfiia is most eurpriaing : for Romfln histonans are 
silent sl^iir this phantom fleet, trading with itn already destroyed Carthage* and though 
tjjc Esjychtpoidiit Britfinnka cites these plareaaa ihe baundarwaof the district of Etruria 
after tl« fifth oetitury B.C* it docs not mention t kingdom then* and mdred Miss Boyle 
ber^U seems to have thought brttcr of it, for on page 85, after a long account o-f tnia 
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obaam people, she tells w ihn they were fiiidlly crushexi by fonne in ^8j b.c. This 
Accountoccun tn ilie chapter on the Bronzf Agtj wliich i» again remaii^bk, $incc on page 
So it ia staLcil that * the EtniflcsLfts worked in now, binnic and oopper*. FiiTther, we 
read that ^ at ihe lieight of her power Etruria iitdijded ike ^hale of modern liafy 

io her klngdunii that ahe divided her itmlory into three dialricti,which ^vbioiu had a 
bating efiect on the country, as can be traced tbroygh the Middle Ages—down to the 
present Jav when Neapolium are epoten of as foreigners by Florentines or Milanese 

statement gi^'es a remarkable impoiiitncc to the Etn^dns, and it is hard to see how 
these uld arbairary dimiona esm have wiihitotHi the unifying effects of centurkA of 
Roman rub, tlie Jiainiegration caused by the Barbariaii conquests, and the me of the 
Citv States and kingdoms of tlic Middle Ages and later. Another important omi&sion 
from the bibijoj^aphy is Mr Kendrick's book on the Druids* so we are not so very much 
surprised to learn first that though ^ strangely Jiuk tt known mhoui the cult of the Dntida * 
yet ihb book eontaLns many facti ahciut die intimate details of their life and organi^^atMin. 
TTiae oocui fimt in die chapter on La Ttec in^ and Lhcn in the chapter on the >ieoUthic 
Age . I iefe tile author is dealing with megah thsi the alignments and dohnena of Briutny, 
etc. and teffs us that ' It is quite pmbdbk that the Celtic people owed almoat all the 
technical knofriedge which they must have pusm^cd to deal with such huge blocks of atone 
to this priesthood* w'hoK acboob were in Britain md Irtiantl^achooU which nemniiied 
practiGuly umEstufljed In these eoutitries till they blended with the giwi abbeys of the 
Kliddlc Agea Thus we can gatftei that the Celts^ taught by the Dniids,i were rcaponaibk 
for ah the stone nionumcnis^ and that the Oruida held away from Neoljlhic times uni il 
the Middle Hetw^ tliey pbcated the Saxons, p^gsn or Chrialian. and withstood the 

Metiteval Churchy we am not (old. 

Further ligiit is tbmwa on tlie origin of dolmens on page S3, when we read a 
description of Etruscan tombsj which ends thus : —■ When the enrth happenj to be 
washed or worn away from the coverstones of ihse Uunuli ibijie is a striking resemblance 
between them and tb* emmbehi of Britain and Brittany; the suppoitiug stones on either 
ddc bearing up the caivtrslonc form a dnltnen, which may have iiispii^ the nuts with 
which Weatem Europe is so well aji:t]|uaintcd V Lake villigts art wdl described m the 
course of the cl^apler on b^eolithic times, but liere agnin we lose dl cotiSdcnce in the 
writer wlien we read that " Glastonbury is the prind^ Ube^village known in England. 
TTlough it belongs strictly to the dawn of the Ifoin Age^ in a district which hud im onppec 
period in equipmefit, ii b nimiUr tn the Swiss settleRients^-mdeed the Nenlitfue slipp^ 
«d gradually into the Iron Agpe that tt is often (o find the divtiiiiigline ^ Glaston¬ 

bury ts ueuuUy Kscribed to the end, not the beginning of the Iron Age, im bmochea bclnng 
to the Lt Tine epochs and though it is difficult m know csnctly w hat i$ meirnt by Neolithic, 
yet in Sometsci at any ralc^ ilire arc very distinct traces of a Bronze Age interv'euing 
MtWEcn nrcgaliths and the Age of Iron. 

Further qiiotatiojis cannot be unduly multiplied, but mentioii must be made of 
' a bamiw on Silbury hill * t of the MaedaJcjiian toob described as ' flmt sirrewdriTcm 
for Leverage '; thb may be the kitchen use of a screwdriver but jt is hardly that of * 
carpenter, attd ft is hard tn «e what a people without screws wanted with screwdrivEiv * 
of a loql * called by the French a burin and the Engjiah a graver, and of which there are 
two typo, one useful lia a acrewdriver and the other as ^ gonge * Then why do we call 
it a gra\er ? 

To get back to Aurignajdan tintea. Mbs Boyle telb m tfuitin early Aurigimrijtn days 
the lemming lived in the aivca on the hanks of the Dauubf!, and tater mured aorthwards. 
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If they did so they must love met their dtise tdatiemi who had been in Jeisey 
in Mnuiteriwi dap. On the saw® page we find that ‘ ilm deer d^ppeaied in 
Anrienadan How then wa* it found in Irclund as tnte a* the Neolithic penod 7 

' Mouitenan man had (piite modem taelbThis is not tl^ite the usual opinion, and 
asiiln moat audmiiiics do not tnow of the beaai edied ’ Hypcmpilhecu* . or that I he 
^eriesn sciciitific espedition to the Gobi desert ikhkI that camcia made (pj^iities of 
eoliihs when on ilte’march ' llmugb here the error ia chiefly of definition. Further, when 
wt meet * the eidstiiig tarsan ape of New Guinea ' wc think ihnt Mib Boyh: has been 
raidinE contemporaty fiction, and laat, bat not least, it n amwiing to those pcopk who 
spent part of their youth reading of mugEera wtd trying to cat(^ to be told ^at 

* We are accnaiomeJ to think of reptiles as having m feet . Mus Boyle Km undertaken 
a wry ereai task with much courage ; she has succeeded in part, bus before she brings out 

a second edition she should purge her book of m imicciiracws and erto«. 

4 DtANA PoarWAY DoBSOS. 


4IR-PHOTOG RAPHY AND ECONOMIC HISTORY; the evDluiion of the co^ld 
Bv E Cecil Ctmfl’BK. Ptf47jtiA«f fy tht Ee<ittormc Ilitlory Satwty und to 6c ofttowod 
fnm The Studenti' Bvokihfip, Ud„ L^dpn Sehm^t of ^fonmmcf. fiovghton Sf.. 
.fl/<te>v:A, ir.C. z. 1918. 31 /w^«. >'- 
At fimt sight it may seem that there is very liule in common 
and economic history. Acniitlly, we think, the oonnesjOB la a little forced, but >^hat hw 
not prevented Dr. Corwen from producing an admirable and most readablej^phbt. 
It may be said to hare grown out of Dr. Curwen'i erdde in /^NTT^ultY (ll, i 6 ^ 72 )_™i 
ii s^uld not be imagined that this pamphlet is. mereiy a rechauffe of tl* aructe. The 
meibod of treatmcnlis difi««ni. the whole subject of early agnailtu« »c^de^, and 
there we several additions and some valuable new conduaions. In pa^cuiar Ur t^urwen 
gives a itprcsctitotivc list of sites where indent fields, both Celtic and English, are to he 
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A REPORT ON THE PUBLIC MUSEUMS OF THE BRITISH ISLES (other than 
the National Muwums). BySta HemY MiKas.y.RJ.,t>.se„ to tte Carnegie ^ted 
Kingdom Trustees, BJinhirgh t pritttfd by T. and A, Lcnst 4 iblt. 1928. pp. iv. 

The Carnegie Trustees arc wamily to be oommended in caJling for a report on tlie 
provincial rmiseuiiw of the British lib*, on which Sir Henry Miera has »nccnt«t^ hw 
mdustrious research. It is a suffkiently disquiclutg document, as ir»y be seen from tile 

There is scarcely a general tntaeijm in the country tbit it really well arranged. 
Well housed, provided with the nrassury storage tod wort roomA, and adequate y 

staffed. (PoRe ^6), t. *■ - 

Most people iti thi* ojuiitry do oot really caic for muacums, or twlievc m 

Tl« indietmeot is s twa*edged one; neither th^ moseum ftor the pttbhc for wlu^ac 
benefit the museimi b maintained le«vt the court withatit a itaiti 00 their chantcteiB* 
The Board of Education has coniUntly expressed pious opmtona about mtiMuinsoa 
fartonj in educfiilfon- Sir Henry Micra has doM amre than tWf; be hns hmwdf vnnted 
something like S® Tnuieiimi, and noted on the spot their good or bad poinuis hen he 
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ther^are hr ii no meir but one livhp ^ubtlw has seen vcfy dit^dTuI 

ibiogs. 

In a oettidji museuin—fiot by any mema the woret—!be following objects wre 
all met in a ginglr cafic^ IZ inclui by 24 inches: a Saxon hnKKrli^ a few feaihecG^ 
acvcral |eologi<^ tpeeimena* and & coupk nf By ihe hrcptace were two 

beAUtiridly-c!arved stair heads [ on Uk top of one reposed a Russian hchcicL and on 
the diher a Roundhead ca&que. (Page ^9), 

Con we wonder with such things so prominently before his notice that Sir Henry 
Mieia Homewhflii bitterly condudes.— 

In spite of certain notcwoithy exceptions they Ml—and fail lamentably. There 
IS no doubt Ihat the country is not getting what it should _ * « and that mnst of 
ihiari are not ji?Ding the right way to supply w hat is warned. (Pige 38). 

Haying disposed of the past be looks forward to the future— 

present rnu^um situation may not unjiisdy he summed up by ^ylog that 
for severel gcneiationj collectors and curators have devoted much kbour 10 the 
making of museums^ but that the time has now come fora new generatioD ta oonsidcr 
how to use them. (Pa^ 73). 

No one will ven ture to dispute this concltteion \ but as museums differ so enorraoiisly 
in typci methods of upkeep, and general outlook, it is impOHJble to lay down any firm \me 
of procedure. There muse be constructive effort, Ko museum should exist w^bliii has 
mu a ftilbtlme skilled curator^ with assistance^ wurkahop^ and adequate remuneration. 
When these thinf^ have been achw'ed rdbimfi can be looked for» bui until thcjit vxry 
much contained in the report under rtTiew partakes of the nauire of pious aspiratiofi^ 
and Sir Henry Micis is Oct ashamed to admh it. 

A greiu effort and a very liu^ expendkure are required to set the whole service 
in order and to supply deficiendes, (Page 79). 

We are driven therefore to tlic conclusion that the report deals with tlic ideal,but 
it fives us figures and facta wbicb juaiify its ouncliiaion4. 

Museums can be |Toiiped into eWea according to the manner of their upkeep and 
maintcnaiux. There arc 267 municipal muwums on die me*. These are not mlt pure 
museums j some form an adjunct to tire public library, otheta are linked to ao an gallery, 
and yei others are unequally ycked to both iihrary and art gallery* Can it be said that 
the museum gets fair ireatment when run as a side line of a librefy^ aji pller^-.orbolb i 
Wc team from the report tiuii the conEents of municipal muiseuina are not aU that 
they should be. lo many cases collectionB of any kind have been acrepicd because tl^y 
were to be hsd for imthfog ; and tire committee could not resist lire temptaJtiun of getting 
something for nothifia, no matter what it wus. After all what can be expected from 
Corporations, except the very forge one* ? Whai sort of a oommittec can a Corporaiion 
•swnble to manage a museum I There ire inatimceii wlrere outside tnemb^ are 
coopted, but the final word re^ta with the Corporation, and not widj those wl» do the 
work. Rate**udrt) mineums to submii ^timates, and are acldnui allow etl to make 
savings for enrergendes. In ihts way they Ittx from hand to mouth. 

In ihe tiisxi category* come thi! * Society ' muBcumi, 76 m number* These are 
tcientibcatly an important group ; they oonmfo cajllecUciui usually msidt loodJy by those 
who kncwttifliethmgcftheirtubjecttand ore directed by quMified men. Such collections 
ire the mw iDflteridl for much impoftant work. But tbrae museums aic to sore SErelts :— 
Tbow li:Amed sodetie* which maintain museums rarely have auffident funds 
for the upkeep of (bdr building and oolbetiona * , . and most of them have sou^f, 
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uneq^$trogi!c wad hive passed iflto the liMds of mumci^litica. 

Afi«^ ihe whoJi queaiton of musemn* is bound (o rerolvc rtttnJ om pnoi, the 
airalor Only a few of our museums have effiaejil cut^n. Wc fed seoetano, 
headtoMten, and p*it superintendents eng?ged m cunuor^ duties. There P®!™' 
[JIM otiaiors who^in a few touT* weekly, and tfere are honoirm 
be either fesymeft with other ocojpatioDS or private indmduuls who 
£nitelvea to Ihsir work. Hono rary cu ratois are a great asset to a itiuaeitm, but i^er 
they nor the part-rime curator am cope with the requirement* of a modem muttu^ 

^ fe a museum grows [he principle of bonomry or a part-time curat^beco^ 
more and more bojless ■ . ■ Proper supervision and direction tannoi be assured. 

nnSlJwmci the alaniung staleu«nt that fifty museums haw cumton without any 
uuaMifers theiisition Sir Henry am™ at the foUnwiog conduaicn ;- 

0™v in a do«n or so ftTuseums} is there a fuU-time eompetent curator with ui 

MTi'Si: ' The <h»l apjndihhj for tf« BritUh hfa 

indudine the ereat National collections, ia JJi,200,000. Mure than j£+50jo^ la apcni 
S Whether the return in pubHc service is sdeqt^e « view of the 

So£oSs amount of magnificent tnalerial they comain tSi ifet is 

But the report is not entirety dealroctive m its cnticisms ; it comnins inuch that a 

constructive arSTsiT Hmty Miers sets himself to andyre the demanib '‘PJ" ^ 

muMitm- As he sees the quesrion, they come from 'he man in the atreet. (*) the 

echoolt elementary and secondary ; (t) the stuikni, and re^arcu 

The Man in the Street comes merely in tlie apint of ™Tto«ty ; for him the 
should oner pmefUiMly, His taste needs to be culUA^ed, and kw ,nvcstigntions 
The dcmandS the schoola iseducationnl and should be met by the mus^ ftt:^ * 

or by a speeUl icache! iroined by llie museum. Lastly «inM the jtudent, t\ho « a rale 
is left to l^mself^ Tile usual museum staff of one i» already too fuUy o™P«=d. llua 
fact seems to be recogniied by the Board of Educaiiun m its re^rt on adult eduaiimn 
(1917). where if is stated that * No practical scheme has emerged for utilising mureumi 

ID adult education *. ■ l- * 

Like Mr Micawbei the Board i« ‘ waiting for somethin| to turn up . 

As tusemd* of rcacaicb the museums of today are painfully crippled. The dem^d 
a ureent, the means are not forthcoming for rounw and fittings, with staff m 
Indeed the compitte answur to thr entire report is mntained m a single wurd^ 

“^“At the moment we are told tliat the Camegie Tmt™ are not entertaining the ides 
of nrantam museums. Sir Henry Miera assiiraufi tlmi it cannot be a matieJ- of Co™- 

rocni ffTTim \ where then la the money to come fmm - 

Tfe re^ft suggest* that County Councils should provide for muse^s in England 
and speciallnn niS^as - This is a b ule au rprisi ng af te r the plain wo ^ alread y used 
“dS &h the munidpal museum. I* h that any « ^here^ 

in the County Councillor, w hi cb does not exist vn the ^luugh ^ imallo r ? Tfe problm 
£oW remsih tbesame j^hemanagirg fedy would still fean 

apecialisui who would do the work, and be financially at the mercy of the ^ 

Sfljrestion hristla with difficulties: as to the town where the muKum would be 
eBtabliibed, it* staJT, buildings, and mairnenance grant. 
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IIow£^%r good or bnd museum maj Ik:, th^y are tbc mu\t muitily of private enter* 
prtso^ Many liave deetk v?hich regulate thtif cjUAtenjce. If the County Autfiority 
iveie ICS lake over exiting rniiseurns i^y would tequire Tepreseatalion on tJte com¬ 
mittees of irEmagernent; h want to dictAte policy^ or even idter the weape of 

the aiiginil foundation. 

The report diaEmi^ the question pf loan cotbctiojis of museum tpodmem^ ^rhece 
ifl tauch to be in tlseory for thiSt hut in pmcMice diSrulties present themselves. It 
k ody right ebat no standard and %ured museum piece should ever be allowed tc^ leave 
i&s Tiruscttm. Such firagile pieces ss Sronze Age porcelain^ luid the [ike 

should never be submitted ro the risk of oondnunl iitDveinevit< Much also u said of 
travelling muBcunis for sehmU^ The pinpotml k rntmctivei but each cal lection an lenl 
out op its travels wnutd be better with i skilled uiEin tn charge^ Some stress is Uid upon 
the imporUJice of irmseum lectures of a popular nttcurc. It is not as much the lecture 
03 the ty|>c of tcclunrr that is important. The specialist only too often succeeds m 
wearying liis audieiu^^. Good, popuLir Itciurerson muoeum subjects am few, and need 
to be paid for Iheir servtces. 

What then is the situation today ? The best proviticisl muacumfi arc the fJiiJdmn 
of two or three generations of privite coileirmrs* I’he smouot of good tnoledal so got 
together is undoubted but it needs careful and thorough investigation. Quite a number 
of museums arc bringing their cnllectiotLB into t state of edideitcyi bui arc hampered by 
lack of fundft. CoU^ujfv nDW*da)a sell thciT colleciion^ quite os often as iltey present 
them to the ^blie. 

Yet Sir ™iiry hliers says that ‘ the time luis come for a new generation to consider 
how to use museuina *. Example is heiter thaji precept; we do not want the new 
gcncraiioti lo ootwidef how to use museums ; wc want them to pul a tittk spade wort 
iota ihc vast mw of umtonal that exian^ to get down to the making of catalogues^ and m 
tclicve ilic overburdened caifaiora. It would be pidfulLy easy for the new generation 
to break up Misting collccliona, the work of yesm. but con it re-build Irhem I There arc 
plenty of men of the old ^oemiori m muieiiins, uimppicciated^ without eucDuragement^ 
who could ttconslruct our museunu tf only they were given the opportunity and the 
meanfl. 

Tlic report advocama the estabiishmoni of Agrioiltural and Health moBcums, Here 
h on cxoctlent outlet for the new gemmiion which i# to reform our museums^ It ts a 
virgin field, and it would be inteiesling to see how i!ic pmhtems of estiblbhini these 
museums ti'ould be faccd« 

But even Sir llenry Miem is mt ^vithout hi* doubia, for he says* the tbregoirur 
prt>po^* represent on ideal difiiculc of attoimnenr * (page So); ami having said this be 
enunciates the hitter truth :—Most people in this country do nor r^y core for 
Museuim or believe in them ' (page So). 

Eiuctly 1 Whal k to be done than ? Sir Henry suggests ;— 

(t) That towns with a population of over 20,000 should atm muiemna. This means 
■fi extension in some meaaure of the * Public library—Art gallery ^Muaeurn ' 

tyatem» 

fa) "Fhii County Coundli should Jo likewise m the counties. 

<5) That external bodies should make groato for approved piirpoflcs ■ buildiEu™ 

purchases and salanea, 

The most tllumiualtng oomment on the hmt proposal is the aialement by the Camceie 
Trustees that * appUcatioitt for mitteum grant* ore tmr being entertained by them \ 
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The report ia wi invTaiiiable doenment* becotiAc ti ihows whic t& wTOng wiih ihe 
rrnieciini« tDihy^ It h ouispol^, wid irterit* oamickratbn. Will ti temrt liic con- 
fiidet^tion il deierv» ? And sf it diw will tlic cimwHittew coaomicd be tu a po^itioa 
Snxncblly to do more r1i «n timy oie doing at prtiscJit ? FRANK SmV^CS. 

FROM TRACKWAY TO TURNPIKE. By CiusEax SnKUjqN* O^ard Uiowrifij^ 

Prttt. igaS. pp- viii* 178^ with ^ tor W. 

Books on tie s^tbiect of foads have a faaciiiation for mw ^ptc. pwaibly becan^ 
mu Lbu mmE 6edcnlar>' are imuld-be Travellei^. The earlier history of ancicul r^a 
is gleaned only by much fkld-vierk and direful arcbaeokigicftl stedy, whLb iheir kler 
hisiory, if they base oemrinued in ure, lies hidden for the moat p^rt in ©Id dUries, letters 
and stich-likE records for thmt who will to ferret out for the benefit of otliers. 

Mr Shelibit has attempted an intensive study of the mads of east Dewn. and tu^ 
produced an interesting hook packed full of lofonruinoa for which he gi™ chapter and 
verse, but the number of pag^ of which can afford no inkling of the great amount of 
labour he has expended in ohtauiifig hit niateriaJ. This book ia^ tsven when it trcaia of 
prehistoric mads, cweniially a compilation of extracts which the author never 
dcknowledge. It is for rhk reason that the earlier chapieni are not tfie beat, for that 
portion Ifl of necefiaity chiefly aurmiie \ the remainder conaisting of eon temporary and 
presumably accuretc records* 

When there are sn few faiilte U> find with a book, it is as wdl 10 mention them early. 
Mr Sheldon is apparently one of those who chcrbli the strange idea lliat there are two 
kinds of harrows—‘ sighliug * and sepulchraL But there is only one kind of barnxw^ and 
that is iJic sepulchml^ No one speaks of * sighting ' cemeteries or * dghung ^ liotels 
because they Imppen to be by the aide of roads, f be author suggests, on account of the 
termiiuitinofl in the words WocidhuTy and Stdbury that those enmp* were occupied m 
SajcDU limet. This is mo^t pmhaldy untrue, und the inethod of deduction is wna^nd* 
for the Saxons gat'e such name s a$ * Passes ITlaewc * to barro'ft's that certainly did not 
cojUEin the remains of oontempofarits. 

But this is an excellent book and makes enjoyable reodingi It ireals of the rise of 
Exeter In Romafi days when it was a frontier stitmj^old. The manufsictute of doth and 
its position on ihe higher readten of a navigable ri^'er ointinued its imporuiuoe. It 
was early a fosd centre. Later as a oeiitre of in Justry it caused new toads 10 be focussed 
on it, and I after ids eclipse as a centre of trade, rheae roads eoatiiiucd ihe prosperity of 
the ciiyj now a great junetion for rraffic during the poaching days. The tmrans fttid con¬ 
ditions of iravtrlliftg from the earliest times to the end of the gteJi coadring dayi are fully 
deicribetJ w'ilh many interesting dctxik. We can watch the growth of the roads at the 
hinds of roadtnaktrs whu never looked ahead but made them sii^cient only for the needs of 
the tiiDe, We can trace the inftuciiM of mdiiatty, the seawde habit, wai*, the postal 
scrvioe;an<icompetition between rival tnmsport companies on the way»ofo(immuniation* 

can team bo« the ptiatmaaler leaninE out oF His bedr»m window * iti his nightcap 
exchanged bxga with iJw guard by mrans of a hooked stick and how the ' Sorippy ' 
raced the * De^nce ’ from E^ier to London, covering the distance tn thirteen hotm, and 
jjciw she tan over a flock of sheep in the prootse. If we want to learn all tlwre is to learn 
about butterflies* cabriolets, curricles, gambadoes, post •chaises, sledges, irucam ticks and 
stage-waggons,or the conect coin » give the guard, we tan find it in this book. We hope 
Mr Sheldon will make aoimilar survey of other districts whaie tlw geological condiuotts arc 
iliflerentsndtbeevotutiooofrtHidB look place dong perhaps difTercnt lines. R.C. C.Clay, 
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MAi* OFROJ'L<^BR[TAIN\ SoJi: ifimik* tocmtinth. Puhtukrd6ytfuOribtanc€ 

Sumty, Soiilhampton. itoaisJedtttan. zstui ; in etmn ^ <m pap*r, cuf i^. 

The seomti editwin <if (hifl i^p bin nuuivrespecTS improvtmem upon id euetbnl 

fT^' “f Ibe wSlo of Reman 

prebcMivp soUe, The ro^-svitcm }vHntrKMir» a ■ ™ <^wi- 

adminbtraticin, was rarely di'^ned bv local ^ 

but, way from the main “7' ^ moun^oo. region* ; 

cl^ng undergrowth tlmn did hU 

tmdljinds and, above aU, the weald of KtfiiVrH^^' Thus the ft>re*ted areas of tie 
‘ villas wMbt. at tie ot'hefe^uF *^"“5 

to support the \tss Ronwriizcd native vilbEa i^' th^r^hTtli®ntinued 
unchanged by the Roman occupatioa The r c ewnttally 

in cojuequencr of Mr CrawfJS's disoSSv ''illagw, b now, 

^re ftiUy recognised, and they must honctforii daS 

Komon Bntam» a pcrtitanent pm^ o^n the of 


timugh Burgh-fc-Matah, and b in ail reswaa conim«M JT '’Z iHinrotrithiie by a itati 
«™« lire Sevem between Sca-mtUs «ild-i«.d*ferfy ayntem 

The bajojit-ahore fon at Bnneaaterb nDt^^Biinn«l Mumbef at Btough. 

.f .ltt^»«l..y,ttm. LiV, BjlSJSSSr ‘‘.“Pl'r?? ■«• infepencfeSoe 

depended primanly upon wn-tntnapoTt, fortaof the ierie*, ii probably 

A settnd point is fierhaF of''i'bsf signifies 

ratonijon of the physiogriphical features as is DO<wii(f.» iJtwmplcte a 

the solitary ami rather mysterimrs tn^nveZ ™P* 

new It b weU kmrwn that. amoTgst ^ay assume, a 

I'oraealo^ has fsiEed to retain its prinjai-y Rfiuuui Britain, the 

way It bebngs, therefore, to a .dienie which ier^ ^ »hw obscure 

and waa indeed alrady ignored by the Antodne Itin^r?"^ oiwjicte. 

great road, l^g, if ti was bid dnvm by ib* SS'sht it * ^ "’ysu-) a 

Wjd^ystOT. hir R, p. C^iUngVFDod Obarnu/V modem 

^ ingemouB theory that the Fosscorieinsted aa the ■'?* =5^) m forward 

Trent to ^vem b, the governor 0«oriS b ShW„^7r‘^' dntvn7r^ 

not^pOe a furtljcr sugsfstton. The present msp .bmlaS ^ ‘f'*** 

skim the umii mid, towanb the nort^diml! V ^^r*^?** F®* 

"*-5r’n ™ oommunicatton from tbe wSv^, I* follow., 

midbntfa. The point i. atonce emphasissed and, 1 think j ™rtina« , 1 ^; 

' pwinetl If the p^ttat map be 
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comped tmlh that pabliahed in iinothi^r conttxr by Dr Cyrii Foir [Arfha^h^ Com- 
br^tuiMt 19^27# fig- * facLng p* 6 fi, Hiid p. 06), Them Dr Fox very acutciy ihsit 
thmugb a great part of thff La T 4 im period there is 3 wdl-defined euhum-ieone extending 
from atid Glouasstershlfe to Ntulhamptonahirep Lincoln and Yoritahire i and 

that this line eoindde* geokigiciilly a narro’w J kirasaic belt of mllHl rained sandy soli, 

soitabk for habitation and traffijc and extending from the limesione npLuitU artiund the 
head-watery of ilie Thames as for its the Hmuber- The line drawn by Dr Fox down 
the middle of his Jitnisdc bc!t is suhstantklly cqcii valent m the line of die Fosae^ save that 
the Foweiikirts what may be cailkd the LciccstEr fringe of tJte central fotest-awite, whtrMS 
Dr Fox^s hypothetical line mcHnw lo the Northampton side of it. The approximstion 
of the two lilies *nd the demonstrated cuhural unity of the regiem thus tms*ejraed is at 
least an interesting ooincidence ; and it ndses in my mind a strong luspidott that the 
Fosse Way rcprcserits not merely a Roman fronltcr-Iine but also, like the Icknield Way, 
a route of pre-Homftn origin. Tim same geologicd factors which may have detennined 
the use of the line for prthwtonc iraiik; would Ukewisc help to dctetTniTic its use (doubtlesa 
widi Icrad modificatioii) as a temporary frootier during the north-westerly advance of the 
Roman int^ader. But they would thereafter cease to influence the plan* of the Roman 
engineer, whose intcreat was ftimissed on the Lower Thames, and the career of the Fo^» 
in A Roman guise was thus in any case predcidned to be a brief onc^ 

Rchidi'ely to the number of sites reoorded^ there ts remarkably little in tbit map 
that calls for amendments but one or two minor points might perhaps reocivc attentiOii 
in the next edition. The symbob are on the whole dear and well-chosen. The least 
aansf^ctoty tt that for * temporary fort ' (voided square), s doubtful term which seems 
here to he applied with varying rignJficaace. There are on the one hand forfa of more or 
less pejTiiancnt choraclcf wluch happen to have been occupied Only for a short time» 
Such a one is Cacr More, south-wesi of Old Carliak. On tltc other bmd^ there ore small 
temporary cainpSi the exact eqnivakmt of tliose larg^er temporary camps which arc clearly 
shown by a separate symbol (voided ohbng). Several of the amalLsreafth works along ikm 
border’^mad between the Wall and Ncwitcud are of dm type. The heal soluticm is 
probably tn mark forts such os Caer Mote with bbek aquoresp ijcr. os forts, and (o retwrve 
the voided oquore for the * small cemporary cunps \ retaining the voided oblong for 
' lar^e temporar)- cam[» \ tnddentaily^ at ibc risk of jl litde orertruwding, it mignt be 
well to indicate, at least generally, the ptesence of numerous temporary comps (large and 
small ^ Along the lirw: of Hadrian^ Wall, pardcukrly at HaUwbistle and Gllsland. 

Milestone, if mcluded at all* sliould he inserted more freely. For example, of 
twelve mikstones in Wales p Only one h shown on the map* I doubt, howeverp whether 
mik^toues add to the value of the mapp and every ^mneoEsstry symbol remove increese* 
the dcamesa of the remainder^ 

CrifttorHin-thc-WDlda and Homraaile in Lincnlnshire certainly descir\T promo t ion 
from mere * vilLage " or * cvideooc of occupation ITrey are tMth fortified sites with 
nm&rive stone walls and has tioiw “indeed, I am inclined to think that they are two more of 
the growing number of Saxon-abore forts, 'fhey are at least fortified towns. Rcyetnas, 
between Bowes and Brough, is a ‘ temporary roarching camp \ and not (as shown) 
a ^ temporary fort And what evidence is there for a fort at WoriungiD&, on the 
Cumberland coast ? 

These ore mairera of detail. On its small scale, the m^p remains probably the best 
of iw kind ever produced in any cuunliy. A ftniil word to the buyer—the Unen-backed 
edition is welt worth the extra shilling charged. R. E* M- Wrxelew. 
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RHODESIAN MAN AND ASSOCIATED REMAINS. By WizjjuMPxjwePycwuT 

G. Eluot Smith, Macxjx>u Yearsutt. J. Thorntos CAitna! 

^isjkL& A Swnt, a^A.. r.s.A., A. Tindell Horwoqd, mjc., Doroiiiea M. A. 
Batr. and \V. E. Swicton, ajar, With «i Intjoductinn by F. A. Bantfia. mji,. 
D^., p.ai. 1928. Lmdait : the Truslfts 0} tht Brhitk Afuimar, pp. jciv, t* nith 

TTic bng aw^ted offidal report on tlw raasint of Rbodouan Man haa been tnued bv 
fhe Inistcea of the Bntiah Mnwiini. The Iht of Mithon i. impreMiTr. The pbt« at^ 
^Ibni uid (he t«i dmmiigs are bemitifuUy ewcuted. The report induda mono- 
^phsDf notes on ihe humid jemams, the oddocrwial the pithobcFy of the tidnDoraJ 

bone, Uw tcedi, the auocuted ainne implemcnta, and the mdnuU btnws found lotbt 
cmre. No jdcqiiare gwlogical report b included. Ko attempt h» b«n made to 
anic.'di&ie the di^rcta mrmbr^i^ There utc no general oonduaions, 

Mr Wiilujn Pbne Py exol vetl from the reco datntotioji of ah innominate bdne 

fngn^t the theory that Rhodmiiaii Mao walked with a stoop. The pelvic ftairttiEnt in 
question may or may not have belonged to the tiwntr of the ajadl. There u no proof of 
the asBu^ation. A jiortion of a second mnoiiujisie bone is asst^d bv .Mr Praaft to 
nno^er individuid of modern q™. The author does not publish the teCOn^njction 
Mthe tonnmiirate bone upon which be baaea hit theory of the tinusual posture of Rhodesum 
Man at least not m ihw niiinograph. A *timH eat of the restoratioiTmay he found in ■ 

Xofldfffl AW, 8 September 1028. Mr Pycmft t hiot. 
tliat the Rhodesian .Man walked with legs wide apart at the knees with the feet turned 
^mewhat mward and the body bent forwtird. V relw^TckS 
Rhoiiesuii Mail or any other kind of man ever walked in this fasbioji. He ts whoIlF 
P* ftwjnatruction and of the coocluabna drawn 

-p*™- -vu* i» 

Prufessor G. Elliot Smitli ennuders that the i„ .l.. „„f,,, 

^etaUand mferhir tcmjwral ams ciratly differentiate theendoetwik] £lfS RbiiSS 

™!fe ^ fecogniiion of a new apcciea of infetior 

^ L wdocramal casta b otdy raSo cubic centiiJ^tres. 
lit Madeod Ycaialey disoiaaea two petfoialiotia in the l^fi i t 

fthndrataji Man. He thtnb that tlic perforation of the squama was the t^li of alblow 
by a slurp fiiamuneiit and that the hole in the maaioid omen* wa» ,^ ^ ■ 
middle ear disease pomplicaied with mastnid ^ imppufttHre 

Mr Reginald A. Smith briefly describes the crude stnne iintil<!ni*nio ».». j r 
the ca^ at Brobii Hill which yielded the skdelal remains of fSlSUan 
two of (lie tm;deinenta suggest or recall Mousterian tvne* Mi Smith 
from c^mng hiiiwl/ to ^ opinioa »to the entiqS^oV ihlL aton^ uTS 

Theenure question of the geobgicd ^liquily of thb most important ffKd nf the 
provenance of the vmous skeletal parts diacovered is np«le^j>H IT .c- “nT *, 

But the animal remains without exception seem to belong m e ft imingetww/^*^ «!*«♦ 
One ougtit to he able to venture a dasatcal allusion in an runlUk , 

aitiuieologv. llie nwnograph issued by the Tniatees of the iBritiih^M^f*'"’**'^ lu 
the * tag ' begimiing PartuntnU manttt , , . t 

E. .\. Huotqn. 
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Editorial Notes 

vyKOTHER Wooilhengc has been found, just outside the Cttv of 
/■\ Norwich; Like the first it w-as discovered from the air by Wing 
^ Commander Insall, v.c,. who was flying over it, pin-pointing, 
on 18 June last* The discovery was accidental, m the sense that it was 
totally iinej^ccted, and it is of the first order of importance. 

nM kM ^ 

The site (which is illustrated on plate i ophite) lies in a gra^ field 
called Bridge Meadow, in the northern comer of the parish of Arminghall 
(Norfolk. 6-inch sheet 75 ne) opposite Old Latenham. It consists of 
two concentric rings surrounding a circle of 9 dark spots repFcscnting 
without doubt wo^cn post-holes. The rin|8 are revealed by the dark 
green grass which grows upon them and which contrasts strongly with 
the packed brown grass of the rest of the field. It b a gift of the 
drought. Tlie rings represent ditches of which no other sign is visible. 
The soil is a sandy gravel. The outer ring is 10 feet wide; it is partialW 
obscured on the south by a modem hedge and by an old field-bank 
running from a tree to the hod^ at an acute angle. The inner ring is 
25 feet wide and broken on the south-west by a gap or causeway about 
14 feet wide. The holes have a diameter of 6 to 7 feet. 

We visited the site with the finder on 26 June and it was possible 
to sec both circles and holes marked out in the grass with the utmost 
clearness j the line of division between brown and green was sharp and 
distinct, enabling the dimensions to be taken with considerable accuracy. 

3S7 
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Tilt* rings surround a knoUx and tht; interior of the circles is a 
saucer-shaped depression which has the appearance of having been 
hollowed out. There is no indii^tion of anything at the centre, (The 
large dark splodge east of the gap is a patch of stinging-nettles growing 
over the outflow of a modem drain, and there are other smaller patches 
visible near by). The river Yare is less th^ a quaner of a mile distant 
on the north-west. Not far off is a small drcle whose ditch (of varying 
dimensions) is 8 feet wide on the north side. There Is a hint of another 
circle (perhaps double) in the barley field on the opposite side of the 
road, due soudi of the new Woodhenge. 

^ ^ 

Before discussing the general bearings of the discovery we must 
describe another and almost equally im|»rtant one made during the 
same flight. It consists of two concentric rings, but here the outer- 
most ring is the wider of the two ; they are bcuh perfect and unbroken 
hy any ^ps (plate ii). The position is just over half a mile south-west 
of the new Woodhenge, on a tongue of land forming a promontory 
between the Yarc and the Tas, just before they unite. Ine field is sown 
Tilth barley, and the circles are revealed by the darker green growth 
atmve the silted-up ditches. Not only is the barley darker in colour, 
but it is also as much as six inches higher. There is a distinct suggi^tion 
of something inside the inner circle. There can be no doubt that these 
circles represent a disc-barrow, and that the narrow inner ring surrounded 
the small central burial-mound. The site is a gravelly hillock ; but it 
is not, like the other, saucer-shaped on the summit. Outside on tlie 
south-west is a mysterious D-shaped enclosure. The field is in the 
parish of Markshafl and is called iVlonks on the tithe-map of 1840, The 
site is a mile north of the Roman town of (^aiator (Venta lcenorunj)of 
which an air-photograph was published in our last number. TTie 
Ordnance Map marks several other antiquities in the neighbourhood. 

^ ut 

There is a strong probabilt^ that the NoriFolk Woodhenge is 
contemporaiy with the neighboumg disc-barrow. A similar and even 
closer association occurs at the original Woodhenge in Wiltshire, which, 
as many of our readers will remember, was also first aimotmced in 
Antiquity (Vol. i, plate opposite page 92). There, in Uie foreground, 
is a disc-barrow in which was round later a beaker and skeleton. 
The interment was furthermore proved to be contemporaiy with 
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Woodhenee. Wliat does all this indicate ? That Woodhenges^ and 
disc-barrows {to say notliing of Stonelieng^) were the work o* 
Beaker-folk who invaded England at the end of the nwlithic Mnod of 
this island, and who probably brought with them the knowledge of 
metal. Now the evidence of the beakers themselves sho^, as Lord 
Abercromby pointed out long ago, that the invaders came from wrae- 
where near the mouth of the Rhine ; and this is precisely where timber 
circles are most abundant at the same period {see AntiqIJITY,.!, lOO)* 


u< 




Norfolk is for geographical reasons precisely where one would 
expect to find scattered traces of the Beaker-folk, though hitherto ey 
have been rare. A few beakers have been Found in the distnct west of 
Ciomer and a few more in the west of the county . M account of ^rae 
newly discovered beabers in East Anglic is published by J* 

Moir in Tits Antiquarm Joimmi, July pp. 250-3 - 
however not expect the barren gravelly heaths ever to liaye be^ 
capable of supporting a large population 1 and large concentrations lite 
those of Wiltehiie or the Yorkshire Woleb must not be looked for. 
may confidently hope, however, for fresh discoveries to be made from 
the air, especially during d ry years i ike the present, The ^ke r-regions, 
whose existence already has been established, round Colchester and 
Ipswich and on the Fenland shores south of Brandon, would well 
repay search from the air, 

^ ^ 


Caistor itself is, this year, a complete blank ; not even the streets 
arc visible from the air-^nly the area excavated. On the opposite 
side of the river however, an air-photograph reveals numv intei^ting 
marks, the most interesting unfortunately being only partially included. 

^ 


A movement is on foot to establish a School of Archaeology in 
Iraq, with its headquarters at Baghdad. The idea origmatm wim 
Gertrude Bell, who bequeathed a sum of money on trust tor this 
purpose ; and the new fuondatton wtU be a suitable fncmottal of the 
great work she carried out there. By means of scholarships or appoint¬ 
ments, the School will, it is hoped, provide British students^ with 
greatly needed facilities for study in the country. But the nimber of 
sucli students is not at any tune fitely to be largd ; and the object 
of the School will be to encourage, support and undertake archaeological 
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research in the widest sense of the word, including excavation. Sir 
Mgar ^nham Carter has undertaken to act as Honorary Secretary, 
and he will be gl^ to hear from any persona interested in the proposaK 
(His address is 17 Radnor Place, London, W.2). An effort Is being 
made to raise a capital fund with which to carry on the School for at 
least five years. 

at 

The proposal has our cordial sympathy and support. A School 
of Archaeology in Baghdad might perform many useiul functions. If 
it were no more than an Intelligence Bureau, it would sen'c a useful 
purpose \ for, strange as it may seem, there is no British Society 
exclusively devoted to the archaeology of Iraq, and mformation about 
it b by no means easily obtained. 

But the School might do much more than this. There are few 
countries where field-archaeology pure and simple, without excavation, 
can achieve so much. The whole land is covered with ancient sites 
which can be recorded by photography, measured plans and written 
record. Furthennore, though we almost fear to weaiy our readers 
by over-insistence, no country in the world is more suitable for air- 
pnotography, and nowhere ‘is such a rich barest waiting to be gathered 
in. The climate b sunny; the authorities are sympathetic; and 
many of the officcra of the Royal Air Force are keen thou^ at present 
without much guidance from archaeologists. The existence of a 
School of .Archaeology might remedy thb. 

at Of 

As an example of the sort of work to be done we might mention 
Miss Gertrude Bell's book Amiratii to Atnttratfi^ It records little 
excavation ; but it b full of plans and descriptions of important sites, 
many of them up to then almost unknowTi. Dr Herzfeld's four volumes 
(Ar^otogischt Reise m Eupkrat- und Ti^m~GeMet^ ign-20) are 
another instance of the value of a topographical survey of antiquities. 
Had air-photography been available lor these writers the value of 
their work would have been immensely increased and their labours 
proportionately lightened. They would also have made many other 
new discoveries. 

at o* 

An important discovciy was communicated too late for comment 
in these Nott^, Details is-iu be found on page 350. 
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Town and Country in Roman Britain 


by R, G, Colling WOOD 


r l£ second edition of the Ordnance Survey Map of Roman Britain 
gives us what wc have never had before—^ detailed account of 
the distribution of population over a large tract of the Roman 
Empire. Hitherto it has l^n impossible to say wl^t principles 
governed the distribution of population during that period; and the 
result has been that everything written about the population of the 
Roman Empire has been somewhat vague and inconclusive, and has 
generally been coniSned to sweeping generalisations founded on induction 
from a very few facts, or to mere repetition of isolated statements, some 
doubtless true,others perhaps exaggerated or misleading, made by ancient 


writers. 

For Britain, all this is changed by the publication of the new map ; 
and in the following pages I sl^ try to point out some of the w-ays m 
which new light can be nc#w thrown on old problems by a little elementary 
map-reading. 

Wirat ivas the total population of Roman Britain ? It varied, no 
doubt, at different times; Wt no estimate that 1 can offer is do^ enough 
to be much affected by these variations. The total population of the 
Empire at the birth of Christ has been estimaied at 70 millions ; about 
A.D, 'loo, at 50 millions or tcas,^ It is generally said that the total 
population was falling more or less throughout the Imperial period, 
and it is possible that this decline afTectea every part of the Empire 
to some extent.* Now, taking the latter figure, and allowing for the 
facts that the eastern provinces were far more densely inhabited th^ 
the western, and that one-seventh of the whole population of the I^pire 
is accounted for by Egypt atone, it is diffictjdt to conceive any distribution 
of llic remainder which could allow to Britain more than half a million 


or at most a millian inliabitants. 


^ Sleiii, Oeiehtehtr dis ipJtrdmiefigtt Iteifhttf vnl. I, p. 3. 

’ Secck, (rttddchte dtt Untfrgangj der ttfiUken Wtltf book ), cti. 5. Xhe evidence of 
a clecUnc in population iJiere quoted is mlnminou* and imp^iye, but one must beware 
of geuenilixiitg ftom insinnccs of alleged depopuladon wmch,if typical, woiijt) forbid 
ua to thmlL that there can have b«n any population whatever left in the Empire after a 
fcvr gcnciatioiu. Roitovtseff, Saeiai atid Sconemv Hutoty 0/ ttu Roman Empirt, tqaA, 
p. 328, has argued that the decline ifi qoestioB was probably confined to Greece and Italy, 
and adds that many cities m Africa and elsewhere increased Eicadily in «ic up to the 
fourth century at least. He does not apply this dictum la Britain, nor, I think, would 
it be true if so applied. 
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Another line of approach would be to work backwards from the 
estimated population of England and Wales in the ^Middle Ages.* 
In 1066 is reckoned at a million and a half j m 1415 at 3 milito^ ; 
that is. it has doubled itself in 350 years, and in another po ye^ it h^ 
rather more than doubled itself again, having reached 7 tndiions m 
1760 the date usually assigned to the beginning of the industrial 
revolution. Working backwards from 1066 according to the same 
formula, we ECt ihree-ciuarters of a million in a.d. yoOr after the 
Saxon settlement has taken place. This suggeste that the population 
of Roman Britain, at any rate towards the end of its lusiory, was con¬ 
siderably less than three-quarters of a million. It nwy be replied ilmt 
this argument ignores the carnage that accompamed or preceded the 
Anglo-Saxon settlement. But, however great this carnage was (if 
indeed it took place at all),expcrts are agreed that warfare and ma^cre 
have little effect on the density of populations. For instance, Seeck 
brings forward evidence to show that' it w'as not the sword, but the 
lack of birtlis, that depopulated the ancient world ' (<^. n’/., J, 350) ; and 
Professor Carr-Saunders points out that the determining fartor m all 
populations must be the extent to which the natural power of increase is 
Slowed to have full plav, and argues that ultimately the density of every 
population depends on the available food-supply, which again depends 
largely on the technied skill of the food-winners {op. cit, pp. lo-ii, 
and Losses due to war, on this view, are quickly made good, 

so long as the war has not caused a permanent shrinkage of the 

food s line of approach—the only one that can give results of any 
real value— Is to take tne map and work out a detailed estimate, 1 have 
done this as well as I can, making a generous allowance for inhabited 
places not marked on the map; and the result—after a process of 
calculation whose outlines I have set forth in an appendix^omes out 
at lialf a million. The fact that this estimate agrees very well with those 
arrived at by rougher methods may encourage us to accept it as a 

working hypothesis. . , , 

The reason why it is worth while to ascertain the total population 
of a given country, at a given time, is tliat a necess^* relation exists 
between the density of a population and the way in which it lives. 


^ E use t 1 >e figutes givefi in Carr-Suufu)ei9, fVWofjW, 1925, p, 7, and ulce (he 
opponunity of expressing my debt to that adminble hook, and to the same author’s 
larger work on The Problem, Oxford, 1922. 
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Thus a figure, expressing the number of inf^bitante to the square mile, 
is a valu^le index of the economic condition of the countrv. It 
is very iiTinau al says Professor Carr-Saunders/ for a race that 
no knowledge of agriculture to reach a greater densit^r thmi one to ^ 
square mile. How sparse a population such a figure mdu^tes ^ 
gathered when we recaU that in there were in Engtimd and Wales 
640 people to each square mile. Among races that practise a pntmtive 
fom of agriculture the number may rise from soraethmg oyer i to 10 
or 20 or even to 30 or 4® to a square nulc ♦ . . Tlie more skille 
is the denser is its population, at least as a general role, Agncultural 
races are more skilled than hunting races, md have as a rule denser 
populations ; while the more skilled agncultura!^ races have a denser 
population than the less skilled agricultur^ races . 

Now the population of Roman Britain, according to our estimate, 
works out at under 9 to the square mile. Contr^t this with 26 in 1066, 
52 in 141S, or 99 in 1714, and the extreme thiimess of the 
Britiah population is at once apparent. The inference is that 
Romano-Britons ‘ practised a primitive form of apculture , and not 
only that but stood quite low down in the scale of even pruiutivc 

“^‘rSlLSre^^triil, perhaps, be regarded with dMayour by people 
who are impressed by the high civilization of Roman aty life and the 
magnitude of Rome’s political and legal achievements. Gcne^izmg 
from these facts, one is tempted to imagine that other sides of KoniOT 
life must have had an equally modem or advanced character, 
the absence of statistical information—to assume that Rome mtroducea 
scientific agriculture into the provinces she conquers, ^ a modern 
imperial power would. Aasumptiom! of this kind are at the bottom of 
a £od many misunderatandings and unsolved problems connected 
with tlie economic and social life of the Empire and its ultimate political 
fate. In the course of this paper 1 shall try to show that conreption 
of the primitive character of economic life m Roman Bntam 
known facts like a glove, and supcsts a reading of Roroano-Bnttsh 
hisiory which makes it more intelligible th^ it lias hitherto 

Before going into further detail, a ctincism must be forestidled. It 
wilt perhaps be said that the low denrity-figure of ancient Britain was 
due to warfare, or to the barrenness of the country, or to the cuw'ation 
of the wtirsc soils because the better ivere not avail^Ie, or to Roman 
misgovemment, or in short to some cause other than the primitive 


* potation, pp. to-ii. 
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clwractcr of Britisli agriculture. But these suggestions can be easily 
answered. The tribal warfare of the pre-Roman penod cannot have 
influenced the population ver\' seriously, for the reasons already stated 
above; and, if it had done so, the population ought to have nsen 
enormously under Roman rale. But however much it rose, if it never 
rase above 9 to the square mile it never got beyond the stage of a ye^ 
primitive agriculture. As for the barrennesa of Ae country, Britain 
IS not a barren country, and the ancients did not think it was. Tacitus, 
for instance, expressly says that it is fertile, although unauited to the 
olive and vine,* * It is true, as we shall see, that the Romano-Bntons 
did cultivate the worse soils; but that was just because their agncultural 
methods were primitive. And very likely the Romans misgpverned 
the country in many w-ays; but mere misgovern me nt will not impoverish 
and depopulate a country unless Et takes the form of initiating or 
perpetuating uneconomic methods of production. In short, no otiier 
Splanation can be accepted for the fact that the population of Roman 
Britain never, in nearly 400 years, rase above 9 to the square mile, than 
the consistently primitive character of Romano-British agriculture. 

This becomes even plainer when we turn from the total numbers, 
and the average density, to the distribution. One of the most valuable 
features of the new map is the plotting of primeval forest areas, based on 
a detailed study of the topography of soils. Now, when one examines 
tiie map with an eye to geology, relief, and the distribution of 'woodlands, 
a very remarkable fart emerges : namely that the Romano-British 
population lived on soils that could be tilled ivithout clearing forests or 
draining. They inhabhad ihc chalk downs, the oolite plateaux, and in 
general the high-lyit^g permeable or namrally-drainetl soils.* There 

» Agricola, XU, 4. 

* ^[licrc Bfcma (u be a otrtaLti differolcr of opifiion. aisong geographera md botaniata 
in If] how far fh q l lt md oolite uptanda originally fr^ of tiinbfr. Thu$f in 
ilie rtceni Jcgtt>nal itudy of Gnat Brirain edited by Dr Ogilvie, Cambridge, 1958, 
Professor TanaUry aaVB * with pasturing exduikd chalk ^^ould be occnpicd 

by scrub and becdi iotrAl ' (p- ^5)1 snd Fmfcswr Rishbeit (p. 75) tjik^ the hjm viciv but 
quite faila m alifw why. if that k these Lmda wrfc m cmpMiiially chosen aa a rwidcnce 
fay primilU'e agncultural man. On the other hand, in the same volume (p, 137) Mr 
Beckit saiyE ‘ k is virtually cemin that the heavy undrained days of the lovrlands were 
covered primevsUy vrith forest or while the tiplmds, the bnme of the earljcst 

inhAbitimtB, were ti&Litj>Tly cfcir % For mv purpose it dw nut much malirr which of 
these two views ts ooltecti so long as it h admitted that the uplandi in question (a) were 
less intractable to piiniitive ntan than the lowlamk because anyhow they did not need 
di'aiiiiiig* and (A) had already been largely cfeftredf if they needed deoring, before the 
Komaxi period began« 
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arc hardly any Romano-British inhabited sites in places^where settlement 
and cultivation would rc<}uire a prcl^bnmary ckanng of surplus 
surplus water. And tii b broadly tme not only 
villages, but even of the villas, the agncult^^tabUshments of men 
(one would suppose) had plenty of capital to sink m such wnrk had ihcy 
thought fit to Here and there, no d.nibt, a vdla 

forest-clearing; but these are rare, and do not mvah^te the 
rule that Romano-Britons lived on naturally culuvabk soils* that is. 

wliich required practically no capital expenditure to nng e 

In choosing naturally cultivable soils for inhabitation, the Romano- 
Britons followed prehistoric usage. All over the eoun^ ic pre- 
Roman inhabitants of the early Iron Age had chosen just these 
their settlements. Thus in the more mountamom parts of bn£ana 
and Wales the early Iron A^ settlements ^ost umvei^> on 
the shoulders of the mountains, high-lymg ground 
uninhabited; and the reason is, without doubt, that the _ , 

were not yet cleared of forest and marsh, so that the ancient 
were driven to cultivate the miserable soils of the pountain-side b^ause 
they could not face the cflpit^l expen-diturc of clearing the c c 

On thc^thcr hand, this usage, common to the pre- Roman and Roman 
inhabitants, was abruptly deserted by the Anglo-Saxon settlers, n 
their original home we know that the Germanic tribes were accustomed 
to cultivate forest-clearings; and they carried this ^stom with them 
when they came to Britain. Mr O. G. S. Crawford has shown that m 
Wessex the Saxon settlements lie along the nvcr-vaUcYis wlule the 
Celtic villages tie on the plateau above. Subsequent mvesti^uon, 
which has proceeded apace m the last few years, lias amply confirmed 
that generalixqtion ; and it is broadly true for tlic rest of Eng 
well.^Exceptions certainly occur. In some places Celuc villages exist 
in low country beside rivers or in marshes; but these are not numero^ 
cncpuzh to overthrow the general rule» and many of them ^ to oc 
expired bv realizing that whai the Celtic population wantc^ w^ not 
bright as such but naturally cultivable sod, w’mch can oft^ be found on a 
patch of gravel in low country beside a river. The Saxons, on me 
other hand, though thek earhest settlements are very often ^beside 
rivers,* did not insist on a river-hank. What differentiates them so 


r Air SvTVt^^ and jlrcbaatlejn, i^8. «cond editioa. 

• ef, Leeds, Areluuotosy of Wie Anglo~Saf>ffn StUtemtatt^ map 
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shflrplv froni the Romaii and pre^Roman inhabitarits is the fact that t^y 
were williiig to settle in places where capital had to be sunk Ln clearing 

of the Romano-British population is therefore a 
prehistoric type of distribution,, just as its total density ts a primitive 
^ of density. From this fact, various inferences may be drawn. 

First and foremost, the Romans did not come to Britain, as a 
modem European traveller goes to a less civilized country, wi^ an 
eye to the possibility of great improvements in agriculture. They 
did not say ‘ this country might be made far more productive by ussng 
capital to reclaim forest and mar^h-land On the contra^^ they 
accepted without question the fundamentol principle of native agn- 
culturc^he principle of avoiding capital expenditure by scratching the 
most easily accessible soils and neglecting ^1 others^ They may have 
introduced minor improvements ; it is easy to imagine that they must 
have done so, when one considers the Italian appearance of a great 
Romano-British villa: but even if they did—and deSntte evidence 
even of minor improvements is wholly lacking—tiiey left the main 
principles of British agriculture unaltered. This is, perhaps, less 
surprising when we reject that in many other technical matters, for 
instance m metallurgy, the Romans do not appear to have taught tlie 

Celts anything new, . , . • t 

Secondly, the Romans do not seem to have turned their nimda to 
increasing the productivity of the country at any time after their fet 
arrival, as they might have done had they been faced with a rising 
population to feed or attempted to increase production so as to meet 
increasing taxation. In nearly four centuries, they did not ever be^n 
systematically to clear and cultivate soils of a new type, Tlicy were 
content not only to accept the primitive agriculture of the Britons at 
brat, but to leave it in its essentially primitive condition throughout 

the period. . , , 

Thirdly, it is important to recognize that the naturally cultivable 
soils in Britain are not the best.* They are on the whole decidedly 

■Tlie fgllowing obsemtioiifl wx ool appikd to Brilam aj a whok. but to tlic upper 
TJiflinc* hiflin ind itie regioii adjacent to h on tbe north and nortb'^sttl. Bt« they hold 
ISmhI of mmt of the mDit dcnscly-inhiibitod Roninao-British districts. ' On the dsya, 
tjt. ifi the iflwland, dttp and particularly fertile soils twiur, but ane usually heavy lo work 
Hid hard to drain ; die lighter K>iU of the uplands, uaually sandy or calcareous, are 
lighter, drier, and eerier to ^stirk, if Je» pwditotite and shallower. It was ou these soils 
that the enrlial efforts towards tUIngc seem to have been made (Beckii, in Crtai 
Brimin, til., p. 137). 
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inferior ia quaiity to those which have been brought into oiitivatioa 
bv clearing and draining. Consequently the profits of agnculture m 
orehistoric Britain were relatively low, and the necessary out 
labour relatively high. The result was a condition of poverty which 
Roman rule did nothing to alleviate ; for it could be aU^ated only by 
sinking capital in the cultivation of better soils. The agriculmr^ 
wealth of the country per head of the population was not increased by 
tiie Roman conquest, as it was by the Saxon settlement, which tappe 
new and richer sources of wealth. This means, in terms of density, 
that Anglo-Saxon England would support a larger population than 
Roman Britain ; and, once the idea of reclaiming uncultivated l^d 
established, this popubuon would rise. Hpee we are j^tihed m 
thinking that the steady increase of population found m the Middle 
Ages must have begun in the Anglo-Saxon period ; and this ts an 
additional reason for belicring that our estimate of the Ron^o-Bntish 
population at lialf a million is fairly correct, because that estimate, talren 
tOiMthcr with such an increase, would tally with the esUmate for 1006. 

It would be of great value if we could estimate the population of 
Britain just before the Roman conquest. Unfortunately, m the present 
state of our knowledge, this is not possible ; or rather, no estimate 
can be made has a small enough margin of error to be of use to us. nut 
it mav be worth while to discuss the matter briefly in the only way that 
seems promising—by asking whether the Roman conquest ts likely to 
have increased or diminished the population. ^ 

The events of the conquest, and in particular tlie punishment ot 
Boudicca’s Iceman rebels, the destruction of the Ordoyces, and other 
incidents of the same kind, may have led to the depopulation or certmn 
districts. Certainly the Icensan territory is remarkably poor m ^emaiM 
of the Roman period. But on the whole, events of this kind are likely 
to have had a merely transitory effect; popubriona as a rule recover 
quickly from wars and massacres, and the temptarion is atw'ays to 

overestimate their importance, . 1 j ■ 1 

On the other hand, the pax Romfma may have stimubied agriculture 
even if it did not appreciably improve its methods J villages may have 
become larger and more numerous, and the cultivated area may h^ivc 
increased even though the type of land selected for cuUiration remain^ 
in general unaltered. But here again the argument depends on the 
depopulating effect of warfare—in this case inter-tribal warfare m uie 
pre-Roman period—and once more we must beware of overesUmatmg 
this effect. 
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Whatever their respective weight, however, this at least is dear, 
that the two arguments just stated tend to counterbalance one another. 
Small increases in certain districtB may well have come about, more or 
less balanced by small losses in others. One thing b quite certain: 
that no really important change in the population can be postulated 
unless it can be diown that iltere was an equally important change in 
the production of food ; and on tiic whole the evidence b against any 
such change having taken place. Conseouently we have no right to 
assert that the p^ulation of Britain just before the conquest dMered 
vety tmich from its population under Roman rule. 

In the present state^ of our know-ledge, therefore, it is safest to 
assume that the dbtribution of the rural population in Roman Britain 
was a prehistoric dbtribution not only quahtati'ceJy (with resftfct to the 
kind of soils in cultivation) but also quantiiaiwely ( with respect to the 
area of these soUs aciudty esqiloited). Thb is the assumption for 
which there b the best pniufl faae case. Before it can be either exploded 
or raised to the level of demonstrated fact, a great deal of excavation 
must be carried out on the sites of villas and villages, with the express 
purpose of ascertaining thexr hbtory in the early Roman period and 
before that period began. 

' The most potent single factor in the Romanbation [of the west] \ 
wrote Havcrfield, ■ w-aa the town. Italian dviliaation was ba.sed on 
dty life ; it was naturai that the Empire should diffuse that life, 
especially in the provinces of western and central Europe which had 
few towns or none before they came under Roman rule It has 
often been pointed out that the Roman towns in Britain, even when^as 
is rarely the case—they stand on the sites of pre-Roman towns, are 
essentially Roman creations, and in most cases probably owe their origin 
to a movement that was going swifUy forwarj in the'late first century 
and is recorded to have been under the special patronage of Agricola.^i 
The rapidity and momentum of thb devebpment, however, are far 
more impressively vbible now that Dr Wheeler has shown the early date 
of the Roman of London.>• They were built ‘ within half a 
century of the Boudiccan revolt and enclosed an area of 130 acres 
mucli of it at tlie time unbuilt-on, revealing in an unmistakdj’le way the 
c.xpectation, perhaps never made good, of future growth. Similarly, 

** RomimixiUioaof Homivt 
Trtc. Agrttola, sect, 

“ Roman London Commuion on Hiitorical M(mtantiiit\ i^zS, pp - 3j, 7+, 
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at Wroxeter we have evidence of grand soae tOTii-plajmtng in the late 
first and early second centniy: a magnificent bath-bi^ding, project^ 
and commenced in the Flavian period, but never hmshed, and on its 
site the great forum which was dedicated to Hadrian in the year i 
On the whole, evidence from other town-sites agrees with this and sug¬ 
gests that the late first and early second century was the age of town¬ 
building in Britain. .... . , 

Now the building of a score or so of towns dunng this penod was 
primarily, no doubt, a political move. A few ^of these towns, notably 
London, were of economic rather than political importance ; a few were 
colonies of time-expired soldiers ; but moat were to be centr<M from 
which Romanized tribal authorities should govern their tribal districts. 
What were tliese towns to live on ? There is no evidence that any of 
them developed considerable industries j and even if they liad, their 
industries would have required marketSi^ and^would find these markets 
primarily in the neighbouring country-side, in which case the countiy 
would have to increase its production to pay the town for its goods. 
In any case, therefore, the creation of these towns required a counter- 
wise, in the shape of an increased productivity in tl^ country. We 
lave seen that, primti /ociV, evidence for such increase is lacking. The 
Tritons were encouraged or compelled to build town.'! , the money to 
juild them and the men to inhabit them came from the country; and 
it is probable that, instead of the country's becoming richer m order to 
support the towns, it became poorer because the towns were built. 
Even Tacitus admits that the town-building movement encountered 
rosistanoe and had to be promoted by evqry means short of actual 
oompuSsLon ; it may be that this rductanoc was due to something 
better than mere stupidity. 

If, as 1 have suggested, the town-building movement was economii- 
cally unsound because not based on increased agricultural productum, 
evidence of this ought to be discoverable in the towns themselves by 
excavation. The only considerable excavations carried out by modem 
methods in a typical Roman o-British town are those of 1912-14 and 
1924-1927 at Wroxetcr ; and here the required eridence was actually 
found. TTie Forum—the centre of the town's economic and political 
life, the symbol of its townhood—underwent * a second and final destruc¬ 
tion , - . about A.D, 300, The evidence for a still later occupation 

J.RS. iiv, 336-3 ; XV, iiS-9 ; ivi, 134-5 ! xvii. 
u . XnwAmAi ; Ua hmom armui^ttw fn 

mfi- 
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was slight and partial^ but it was dear that traffic had continued along 
the main road and cross street long after the building had become a 
ruin. Thus confirmation seems to & given to the conclusion arrived at 
in i^ia-14 that Viroconium more likely ended in gradual decay than 
in destruction by violence at a flourishing period ’ xrv* aay). 

Here we ha^-e at any rate one example in which a town smk into 
a state far inferior to its original condition^ long before the Roman 
occupation ceased. It is for future excavators to decide whether this 
is the rule or the exception; but for the present we ought to assume that 
what is known to have Ixappened at Wroxeter may have happened 
elsewhere : namely^ that the hopes of the first and early second centuries 
were not Mlflkd, and that in the third and fourth centime the towns of 
Britain were partly in ruins and were inhabited by a dwindling and 
impoverished population. There b, however^ no doubt that they 
continued to be centres of local government, and that, however shrunken 
their resources, they were still doing their best to fulfil their political 
functions even in tne fifth oentu^.** 

Thus the eridence of excavation, slight though it is, goes to support 
the view put forward above, that the towns of Roman Britain had no 
real basis m the economic system of the country. The country was too 
thinly populated either to need, or to supnort, urban life. What 
happened, according to the above reading of the evidence, was that the 
Ronoans found a countn* with a firirly flourishing civilisation and a 
population of half a million, practising agriculture in a way which 
supported it well enough in a strictly rural manner, Upon this 
foundation the Romans superimposed a new urban system. But tht^' 
did not materially strengthen or widen the foundation. In all essentials 
they left the methods or technique of agriculture exactly where fficy 
were. Thus Roman Britain, regarded as an economic organiani, 
consisted of two strata: an urban civilization on the Gnieco*Koman 
pattern testing unconformably upon a preliiatoric, Celtic, rural 
Foundation. The capital poured into the creation of the superstructure 
was therefore more or less completely wasted. It impoverished the 
country instead of enriching it. The foundation was unaole to carry the 
superstructure, and tliis crumbled away, leaving the original deltiq 
rural civilization in essentials very much as it had b^n at the start. 

‘•These were the rftn'WWi to which ja 4 id llonorii^ tent vnord tbu they must 
provide for their owi defeoce. •>, take over the work of rauing and employing miliury 
foroes. Id 429 St. GenDsntw foimd them doing tbeir bat (vrkleb wss mit very good) 
to carry out thi^ onkra. and lest them « hand (fkde, t, xvii-xx), 
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Thus came abcut wliat Haverfield called * The Celtic mjdval 
which the history of Roman Britain doses, or, as Dr V^eeler ^ 
latelv christened it, * The Un-Romamzation of Itoman Britain 
in order to visualize this event we must turn back to the oountry-siae. 

Whether or no the * villa-system the system of largo estates, was 
due to Roman infiuencc, it was certainly encouraged by Roman influen«. 
We do not yet know when it began to play an impor^t part in to Ute 
of the country : that is because we have not ejmavated enough villa-siies 
properly, and our knowledge of their history depends for the most part 
on stray finds of coins picked up on their sites. It follows tot we know 
most about the latest phase in tot history, who^ niUcs lie highest m 
the soil and whose coins are most numerous* This evidence enables 
us to say that in the fourth century, when the to-iros were apparenuy 
shrinking into poverty and decay, the villas were thnvmg. That, spin, 
is confirmed by the analogy of Gaul, "wlierc sp time on e arp 
land*ownfirs tended to become richer and ri^r. This proi^ w^ 
hastened by the system of tajaiion in die later Empire, whip, in 
defiance of sound policy, bore most lightly on the largest propnetors. 

T^ouahout the fourth century, the owners of large villas in Jintam 
must have been gradually concentrating into their own hands an 
increasing proportion of the country s wealth. The peaspts an 
villagers were sinking by degrees into the state of serfs, and losing at 
once their economic independence and their legal frtedorn. T he towns, 
as we have seen, had failed to make good their claim to leadership. By 
the late fourth century, to targe landowners enjoyed a monopoly or 
wealth, freedom, influence and power. „ . . 

This fact decided the fate of Roman Britain. In 3 ^ 7 i Britain wm 
overrun by a confederation of barbarian tribes—‘Piets, Scots, Attacoi^, 
Franks, SaiLODs—which destroyed its military' forces and rai'aged the 
length and breadth of the country. Theodosius, coming to rraeite the 
country from these invaders, found bands of tliem looting m Kent, 
and London in a state of siege.^* Now an inv^ion of this kind an 
irruption of barbarian tribes intent on plunder—is comparatively 
harmless to a country whose wealth is concentrated in W'allcd towms, 
because towns of this kind can defend themselves against pluiidcnng 


n Ammiiniu MarceUinu*. xxvii, *. I may add that I haw (^d iittenUQft W the 
oudal importance of this invasion l*fore (Antiquitt, i, t ^ 

a (twcwofDtJl’a iioiKait Soeitly irt Gaul » the Meremttgutfi Agt ,* « that there u perhaps 
no harm in going into U here again and a link more fully. 
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bands. It is comparatively l^anniess toacountry of peasants andTiUagers 
because their wealth consists chiefly of the soil itself^ and of produce too 
bulky, in proportion to its value, to be desirable as loot. But it is fatal 
to acoun^ of lar]^ landowners dwelUne in unfortified houses. The 
richer a landowner is, the mote t^rtainly ^ home becomes a mark for 
the invader ; and a mere handful of Piets or Scots would suffice to bum 
and loot a Roman villa and cut the throats of its owner and his family. 

That this was what happened in is clear from the evidence of 
coins. The coins found in Romano-British towns go down, as a rule, 
to Arcadius and Honorius; they go down to the end of the fourth 
century, when Britain w'as beginning to lose touch with the mints on 
the continent. But the coins ordinarily found in Romano-British 
villas only go down, at furthest, to Valentinian I and Valens ; that is to 
8av\ they go down to the date of the great inyasion.and there they stop. 
It is im^ible to compare a Ust of the com-finds m villas with a hsc 
of those in toivns,without realizing that m the rcjra of Valentoi^ l and 
Valens happened which brought the history of the Roman- 

British villa-system to an end. And the exceptions to this rule are 
significant. In the extreme south-east and the extreme south-west“ 
m Kent and in Somerset—there are several villas whose coins go on to 
Arcadius and Honorius, Between these tw'o extremes, even as far 
south as Hampshire, there are practically no villas of any si^ which 

to have escaped. The inference is plain, Ammianua is telling 
us the truth when he says tliai Theodosius arrived to find the invaders 
already in Kent. He came in time to save a number of villas in that 
district, and bis counter-attack fell on the invaders in time to save a 
number in Somerset also. But except in these mo outlying regions 
the vilia-system liad vanished,’* 

What is more, the coins tell us that this catastrophe was never 
repaired. Roman Britain, by 367, had aU her eggs in one basket i 
that basket was the villa of die large landowner; and that fact is wbat 
made the disaster irreparable. No subsequent reorganization of the 
defences of Britain could be more than a lialf-hcartcd affidr, because 
there was UitJe l eft that was really worth defending. _ 

With neard to edn-Boda in villas, thi; ruder can gorsuIi the tnaterUb collected 
in tbc Victoria Couttty Iluloria, those nf Ilampthiie and Somenet being uj^cially 
full and tlhrp*"* *‘"C It cany be added that die recent attack on tlie credibility nf 
numismatic evidence in eaiea like this, hvstA on a theory of sq-called * GDia-diift , by 
Mr Edward Foord /.art Ag* 0/ Romitn Btiitatt, p, 37), haa been completely answered 

more than once; the l(rtc*l imd most oonduaive answer lieing that of Mr F. S. Salisbury, 

Jlatiqiiariajfnumal, vij, 268-81. 
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The epQogue, so far as It coacerm the thesis of this amclc, can be 
disposed of in a few words. The great landowners had di^ppeared ; 
the towns, having lost them, were even poorer and weaker th^ before , 
but the peasant population remained, standing very much ^here « 
had alwav^ stood, having learnt little and forgotten httle m nearly fow 
centuries*. It was still Uving, as it had alw-ays lived, on the 
cultivable soils, making a bare Uvclihood by tiUmg them It still 
possessed tlie shattered remnants of its old tnbal organt^tion, arid, 
Jrith the tenacity of the peasant," it set to work to n^e the b^t of a 
bad job. And now come Saxons, ready to settle lend a ^t 
keeping off Piets and Scots. For a long time, up aiid 
barbarians have been hltcnng m and settling on land diat nobody w^m^ 
In Gaul, it has been going on ever sin« the third oentury. Tb^ 
setdm are not enemies ; they are officially made welcome and accepted 
as allies If that is true of Gaul, in the third century and later, it is 
equally true of Britain in the fifth* Hengist Korea arc not the 
leaders of a conquering host; they come with a !m^u! of 'J'fp “ 

* three keels are welcomed, are given land, and settle down ^ friends 
and neighbours-" No doubt such settlement, m a country devoid of 
strong government and military force, will lead to fnctwn of various 
kinds ; out the point to be Irome in mind is that there was no dispossp- 
sion. partly because the total British population was extremely small 
too small to fill the country—partly because the S^ons wanted a 
different kind of land. They did not deprive the Bntons of their 
villages and fields. They chose sites of their own, sites where no 
Britmn would live ; they settled in the gaps, hitherto thought mculti- 
vable and umnliabliablc* between the sparsely-scattered habitations oi 
the Britons, and made new villages and fields of their owm. And it is 
at least conceivable that the ultimate abandonment of me 
British villages may have been due to the discovcp’ that the Saxons had 
the best of the bargain. Their ae^dy-cleared lands were ncher and 

1’ St. Pamck’» Cvnftitiiw ihow that. In spite of Irish fsids snd kidnapping?, tlw 

life of thjfr cDEintrv-side Roes sitsdily oft. t - t 

»• Our aulfKirities aw esplidt on ihis Twin*, The airnsno-Rtito^ were, 
adopting on their own account the poliL? of Uringing «v 

bne been pmttiscJ in other pm of the Empire, md amph cxpbincd be tmty 
and^distrihutiDft of the population. I vroiild add tim rhe wan of agg^Kiti 

tmeged by the Saanria agsinst the Britons, *s retarded by Gtlila, J 

pen^. The conflicts belonging n> the ^riod of settlement middle of the fifth 
oe^rv), *o far as wc can rerover their hutory, seem to have been inefts cases of lo«J 
friction ^tween the uid inhabitants and the neiv settlers. 
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more fertile tiian the thin and barren soil of the uplands ; whv 
not leave the uplands and throw in one’s lot with the men of the 
valley ? 

There is a moral, as well as an epilogue. Some people are never 
tired of Iiolding up the decline and fall of the Roman Empire os a warning 
to ourselves. .Ancient Rome, we are told, fell by a process much 
resembling the process of change that we can see now going forward in 
our own civilization. No doubt, resemblances may be found. A 
sufficiently determined seeker can always find them. But there are 
also t^erences, and the diderenoes are fa^ to tie parallel . The Roman 
Empire liad an exceedingly small population ; so small, that it could 
not produce the wealth necessary for the support of its political system, 
^und up with the smallness of us population was its inability to invent 
improved methods of production. Rome had no industrial revolution ; 
nor had she the centuries of industrial and agricultural advance which 
gave the industrial revoSution its preparation and its agrarian counter¬ 
part. The fall of the Western Empire, or rather its change into a 
congeries of barbarian states, depended on the fact that it neither 
possessed enough men to cultivate its own soil, nor invented methods of 
cultivating its soil so successful as to stimulate an increase of population. 
Hence, on the one band, it lacked the material wealth to carry out its* 
own political ideas; and, on the other hand, it was compelled to 
pemut, indeed to encourage, immigration into its own territories 

'rhat is not, and is not intended to be, a theory of ses ' 

that destroyed the Roman Empire. There are plenty of auch theories on 
the market already, and they belong to a type of historical thinkine 
whose rules are more honoured in the breach than the observance It 
is a statement of <^rt^ facts which are forgotten, or perhaps' not 
known, by the people who draw parallels between the present age with 
its applied science, its intense agricultural and industria! aaivitv its 
den^ and rtsmg populations, its extraordinarv increases of nationaj 
wealth, and the later Roman Empire, with its total lack of progressive 
technology. Its sparse and stationary or declining population, its 
pmplete failure to expand its national wealth pari passu with the 
increasing compheation of its governmental machine. 


"In Gaul, ^th-cemury writere tcU i» that ihe RomaaQ.GaMiM, 

10' tiNi * lui pIhm n 4 A* * aC ttuBH V n-WM t .i. ^ 


ovfif to the • harbmW'of thdr own a«o„t beaua^ rhev 
Jiff iliim under \ht thumb uf tlus Rximan and Jsrrfe landowni-f 

book V). 0/co«« nodidoo. in Briaio. hot X “(fcSffLi 

a tpontaticciis nwrwnient gf thia kind unthiatable. at sa to maicc 
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APPENDIX: THE POPULATION OF ROMAN BRITAIN 

(a) Twjons ,—A town of too^ooo inhabitants was a rarity in the 
Roman Empire ; there were a few of these in the East; Alexandria and 
Antioch were wdl o^'cr that figure. In the west^ Rome itself may have 
had half a million inhabitants. It will be seen from these figures 
fSiein, Geschuhte d, s^trom, RfiicheSf !, 3) that a population of lootooo 
ta out of the question for Roman London. The stateme n t that Bond icca 
massacred 70 ,,000 people m Colchester, Vemlam and London suggests 
that this figure may be an estimate of the total population of these 
towns. I drerefore suggest 25,000 as a rough guess for the population 
of London. 

(b) The other towns wen: all much smaller. There were four 
colonics and thirteen tribal capitals, so far as we know ; three or four 
other towns like Richborough and Bath may be added to this class, 
making about 20 whose average population cannot well have exceeded 
5,000. This dass shades off into the next:— 

^c) Towns of a still smaller type. They occur mostly at road- 
juncuons or in the form of posting*stations. There were probably 
over 50 of them—75 would be an outside number—and an average of 
1,000 inhabitants is a generous estimate, considering that many of the 
posting-stations must l^ve been far smaller. 

(d) Ri 7 h^er.«>About 700 are marked on the new Ordnance Map. 
In the most densely inhabited areas it is probable that comparatively 
few have been omitted ; elsewhere there are certainly many omissions, 
because all * British villages' are purposely left out in which no evidence 
of Roman date has been found. But it is improbable that the omissions 
are as numerous as the entries; and to estimate the total number 
at 1,500 would probably be to exceed the true total. They varied very 
mucm in size, but tt b difficult to suppose that the average was over 100 
inhabitants, considering how very soiaU many of them are. 

(e) Vtllat, —The number of villas marked on the map is getting 
on for 500. It is improbable that any very targe number awaits 
discovery, for * Roman Villas ’ have been objects of eenerai interest in 
thb coimtry for zoo years, and discoveries have therefore been recorded 
with a jcgulaiity unexampled, in other branches of archaeology. 
However, to be well on the safe side, we will assume 1,000 villas, and 
suppose their average population to be 50, which greatly exceeds the 
accommodation of all tne smaller villas. 
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(f) The -ilnw,—This may be estimated at 40,000, and when 
dependants have been included the number may perhaps be placed at 
100^000. It will be lemembered that the mUitaiy colonies have already 
been allowed for> 

This gives the foUow'lng result:— 



25,000 

100,000 

75 >®oo 

150,000 

50,000 

100,000 


500,000 


It will be observed that this is something like a maacimum estimate: 
(b) (c) (d) and (e) are probably all too high, and it is possible that every 
Item IS too high- The total may easily be in excess of the truth, but 
cannot very well be much below it< 

^ijoxE._ thinkin g Over the subject of this paper-^hosc chief 

thcs«, I believe, have not hitherto been stated in pnnt at all—I have 
had the advanta^ of discussing various points with Mr O. G. S. 
Crawford, Dr R. E. M. Wheelcri and Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders. 
I owe to them not biUy a number of fertile suggestions, but, what is 
more important, general encouragement to pursue a line of inquiry 
which is rather remote from ordinary topics. 



The <~^ianr of Ccme and other Hill-figures 

by O, G. S. Crawford 

F ew monuments are more interesting to the rawral obse^r thM 
the hili-figurca carved on the chalk downs of Southern t^gland. 
The publication of Sir Flindera Petrie’s monograph* has led 
us to tevbit one of those he describes ; and the tesuJtmg observations 
are here set down for what they are worth. 

Sir Flinders Petrie has pertormed a useful task in publishing tnw 
plana bet^veen two covers* The best known hill»figurt» are the White 
Horse on the Berkshire Downs, below Uflington castle, which be 
seen from the train between Didcot and Swindon; Ac Long Man of 
Wilmington on Ae Sussex Downs, also visible from Ae (between 
Lewes and HastiiiR^); and the Cenie Giant, Dorset. To these may 
be added, as probAIy ancient, the two Buckinghamshire crosses carved 
on Ae escarpment of Ae Chiltems. The remainder are all, vdA 
two possible exceptions, modern. Those wiA claims to antiqtuty ^e 
Ae Warwickshire Red Horse and Ac two club-holdmg giants which 
formerly stood on Plymouth Hoe. Sir Flinders’s li^, however, is not 
quite complete. He hM overlooked Ae Shotover Gi^t re^rded by 
Aubrey in Aesc words : ‘ On Shotover Hill [nearOxford] was ^retofore 
(not long before Ae Civil Wars, in Ae memory of the effigiw of a 
Giant cut in the earA, as Ae ^^ite Horse by Ashbury Park . 
(hlonumenta Britaimica, unpublished MS, in Ac Bodlei^, part 2, 
foL 242b). Minor and quite unimportant omissions are Ae m^em 
WhitTriorse on Ham Hill, WUis, which was abore Inkpcn, Beria, 
and has now vanished [Witts. Arch, Mag. KUi, 73) that <m Ae 
aouAern rampart of Woolbury Camp, above Stockbndge, Hante, 
(Wessex from the Air^ tqaS, p. 15 S 1 published after Ae monograph). 
There is also no mention of Ae numerous regimental badgK and 
emblems carved on the downs during Ae war (compare WMje,v, plate vn 

• Th* HiB-ngum u/ by Sir Fliodera Petrie, F.a.s.,P,a A. Publubed by 

the Roy^ iqthropological Inadtutc [Octasioiial P»pe«e no* ?]* 9 ^ 

pLua. Londoo, 1946. {Price net iiaied, bm Moertained to be 51,). 
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and p, 74 j and the Ust in G. Lan&down’s W}dte Horses of Wiltshire : 
tern badges on the Wilishire Doitnts ; a pamphlet printed in 19:25)- 

It is comparatively easy to rule out certain obviously modem 
figures ; but when we attempt to assign an age to the ancient ones we 
at once encounter difficulties. We know that t 3 he Berkshire White Horse 
was in existence in 1084; the rest is inference. Sir Flinders Petrie 
attempts to date the Ceme Giant by an ingenious argument, but it 
will not hold. Briefly it is as follows:—On Weam Common Hill, 
opiposite the Giant Hill, on the west side of the Ceme valley, are a 
number of earthen banks, Two of these run parallel along the top of 
the ridge in an east-and-west direction. For a part of their course 
these banks point directly at the Giant; and the author concludes that 
* the Giant was used as a fore-sight in laying out the road * (p. ji). 
We do not admit the validity of the conclusion, but, assuming for the 
moment that it is X'alid, it would follow of course that the Giant was 
contemporary with or older than the banks. Everything therefore 
hinges on the age of these banks. What evidence does the author 
produce ? ' Further west are (other] large banks running across the hill 
at 700 feet, and two of these mvt deep pits, or shafe, in the line of the 
bank. As no one would lay out a bank thus, it appears that these 
mts were for flint mines, sunk jointly by two adjoining field^holders. 
This gives a probable age for this group of banks, when flint-work was 
still so important that pits were sunk to get a good supply *. Jt b an 
assumption that tlic banks aligned to the Giant are of the same age 
as those intercepted the pita; but for the moment vi-c will allow t£s 
also to pa^, Wtat of the pita ? Nothing could be less like the shafts 
of flint-mines; the casiem pit b a shallow depression of irregular shape 
and plainly of no great age; the western is an old pond, not more rhan 
about 3 feet deep and (though diy at the time it was seen |i June], 
during the dry spell of 1929) obviously still used as such ! Thus the 
whole of the author's main argument for tlie age of the Giant collapses, 
even if wc allow him hb two assumptions. Be it noted that this is not 
dependent upon what we imagine the shaft of a flint-mine should look 
like, for we actually know of many hundreds of them, their 
proven by excavation. They never occur in isolation but only in 
groups ; and those wells or^shafts dug in the chalk and often associated 
with Celtic fields (often, too, dug b the bank between two fields) were 
dug not for flbt but for chalk, to marl the fields • But these two[pits 

* See Ah Survey attd Arehofolagy, and edtlion, 1938, p. 6, 
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THE GIANT OF CERNE 

are not weUs or shafts ; they are shallow excavations such as occur m 
thousands all over the Wessex downs and they could never be mistaken 
for anything else by one familiar with them. 

Whether the parallet banks were inttniionally directed towards 
the Giant for a small portion of their{admittedly chang^g) coursemust 
remain a matter of opinion; peTSonally w*e doubt it, because they 
follow the top of the ridge which itself points here towards the Gtant. 
But, since the inUntional aUgnment tif the banks is not self-evident and 
cannot be proved, the tvhole argument becomes irrelevantp The total 
length of the * aligned ’ portion is about Boo feet on his plan the aumor 
continues one bank (the northern) for a distance of more than 5^ feet 
westwards as a single bank, but we could find no trace of this except a 
short length at the extreme western end, 

The implied suggestion that the group ^of bante forms a wn- 
temporary unit is an unproven assumption. W e think it m^t unlikely. 
Without an air-photograph, it ts difficult to disentangle all the bar^ on 
Weam Common Hid i but there is abundant evidence of Celtic 
cultivation4 £mci also of a series of tniich slsgiit^r bM.ks whicli itjok later 
To diia latter class we are inctlned to the banks involved aMve, 

Such frequently occur on the hills round Cemc, as they alwaj^ do m 
the vicinity of monastic establishments. 

We have devoted much space to a singie line of reasoning because 
much is made to depend upon it. If correct it could prove the Cetne 
Giant to be Neolithic or of the Bronze Age. Sir Fhndem Petne s 
Other arguments are less cogent, and seem to os to be inconclusive , 
but his conclusions with regard to age may well be near the truth* 
how-ever fantastic his reasons. The question of is one that can 
hardly be answered of deliberate intent; comparative arguments are 
helpful but still inconclusive. The evidence of associated remams, 
agam, is weakened by the presence dose by of remains of every peno^ , 
freiD the presumably Bronze Age barrows on the hill above to toe 
certainly medieval abbev and town at its foot. Fhe most promising 
line of enquiry would l>e to excavate the little earthwork immediately 
above the Gi^t: and even if the age of this were proven be^nd 
doubt, it would still probablv remain uncertain whether it were of the 
same age as the Giant. It seems to have been originally one of those 
small four-sided enclosures which are so common on the downs and 
which belong, for the most part, to Ute early Iron Age- At a later 
date a small Wer bank has been thrown up (from both sides) foSlotvmg 
roughly the lines of tlve outer. In the middle is an irregular mound 
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(not very succeasfiiliy plotted on Petrie’s plate 4). It was he« that 
the May-pdtc used to be set up ; and it was this earthwork doubtless 
that caused the hill to be called Treadle Hilt, Po^ibly the itmer bank 
was made in connexion with these festiritiea. 

Our illustratioa (plate n) shows the Giant* with his club and a 
distinct sugg^tion of something held in his other hand ; the May-pole 
enclosure is immediately above. On the right are the foundations of 
Ceme abbey, with Its huge enclosing rampart and three curious round 
mounds; at the top right-hand comer is a W’hite straight-sided patch 
suggesting some sort of building, though noting t^n he seen on the 
ground ; the held is permanent pasture. On the left, at the foot of 
die hill, arc some abandoned chalk-quarrics, the grass-grown spoU^tips 
being quite plain. On the brow of the bill, j^ust above the May-pole 
enclosure, may be seen what looks like a &tdc held, bounded by 
a plainly visible bank. It cannot have been cultivated for long, for 
tliere is no great accumulation of earth on the ed^s; but the lower 
part, where the accumulation would have been greatest, been 
destroyed by the chalk quarries. The other illustration (plate i) gives 
a good general view of the s^ur on which the Giant is carved. Beyond 
him, but not visible on this photograph, are many field-banks and 
mounds, all of prehistoric or Romana-British age. These are for 
the most part shown by Sir Plindets Petrie on his plan (plate 5) 
but he has overlooked the village itself, which lies about a quarter 
of a mile north of the Maypole enclosure and consbts of hut-eircles 
and hut-shclvcs. 

The whole of the Cerne district abounds in prehistoric remams, 
nearly every dovm being covered with traces of Celtic cultivation ; 
while on the lower slopes of many of the hills, and of the main Ceme 
valley especially, are the abandoned terraces of medieval strip-cuJtb'atioa. 
The Celtic fields on Smacam Down were planned by Sir Flinders Petrie 
at the same time as the Giant, but the plan ^late 9) is full of omissions 
and contains serious errors. The pit east of the long barrow is a large 
hut-circle standing in an irregular-shaped four-sided enclosure, with a 
^tiA plainly visible on three of the four sides; but there are no 
indications of a ditch ^ven, and the fourth or vrestern side is omitted 
altoother. Of the fieid-banks shown, one does not exist and several 
terminate prematurely. The pit near p is a small steep-aided affair, of 

* The six^aided frane sunouodlng the Giant ia of quite modem date. The Gunt 
ia now the property of the Nulioiud Trust. 
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an cntircly dl^erent character from the other and probably much bter 
in date ; both are called * pit' with no attempt at differentiation. 

We Jo not like the author's convention of allowing everything by 
means of lines. Such symbolism is too rigid for the elastic forms to 
which it is applied. Some symbol for a dlt^, differing from that used 
for the lop of a bank, seems to lis to be absolutely essential. The old- 
bshioned hachures may be unsatisfactory, but an efficient substitute 
has yet to be devised. 'Fliick and thin lines (for bank and ditch 
respectively) have been used with success by several workers. 

We do not propose to submit Sir Fltndeia Petrie’s account of the 
White Horse to the same detailed criticism as the Cernc Giant, because 
in this ease we have not been able to go over the ground again with his 
book in hand. Of the plan of the Horse itself we can only say that. like 
that of the Cerne Giant, it is a valuable achievement. But we differ 
tlic Professor *s interpre taiion of the surrou ndi ngs. Some of tlie banks o n 
die slopes of the coomb (called the Manger) at the foot of the hill, are 
undoubtedly caused by cultivation. No slope was too steep for cultiva¬ 
tion under primitive conditions. We have seen and walked up a hillside 
in Bosnia that was Just as steep as the slopes of the IVlanger, and which 
was actually in cultivation at the time we climbed it. The soudierti 
slopes of Smacam Down, as the Professor must have seen when he was 
surv'eying it, are nc^ly as steep as those of the Manger, but are traversed 
obliquely by Celtic iTOchets whose huge size testiffes to prolonged 
cultivation. The author concludes that ' the purpose of such banks 
must be ceremonial rather than agricultural Why ‘ must' f Are 
there no other alternatives ? 

it is usual to compare the White Horse with the horses on the 
British coins of the Iron Age, The rcaerablance, first noted by Sir 
John Evans, is not merely a general one (of shape and attitude) but 
extends to the detaib of head and jaws. We still think the comparison 
a just one, in spite of the author's di^aragement. It is in agreement 
^th the inference that the Horse is contemporary with the camp 
immediately above it, w^hich belongs to an Iron Age type. Our own 
opinion, for what it is worth, is that tlie White Horse was the sign or 
tribal emblem of the people who built and lived in Uffiington castle. 
The horse is common in the art-products of I,a Tine, and it is the sanse 
duck-billed animat; it occurs on the Witham shield, for instance, and 
on the Marlborough and Aylesford buckets, all of them contemporary 
w'ith the coins on the one hand and with a large number of liill-top 
camps on the other. 
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The Dragon Hilt is a core of a natural hill trimmed into shape for 
defence^ in medieval times. It is simply a castle-mound. 

We have criticized Sir Flinders Petrie's little monograph—a 
by-product of his leisure—quite Frankiy, because we arc jedous of the 
r^utation of British field-archaeology. Sir Flinders Petrie was one of 
the pioneers himself, and he was studying and planning earthworks 
before General Pitt-^vere did his moat important work. We do not 
wish to end on a note of adverse criticism, or to leave an impression 
that this monograph is anything but a vriuable contribution to the 
subject. After all it is^ the bill-fibres, not the adjacent earthworks, 
which form the main subject of the bc«k; the plans here published 
represent the first comprehensive attempt at an accurate record of 
such, and they will be an indispensable basis for all future students. 
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New Light on an Old Problem 


by DoROTJiY M. Liddell 


S OMETI^tES the Gods arc kind, and so they seemed one morning 
during last season's excavations at Windmill when some 

minor official of that department which dispenses new ideas 
through such simple media as oversowing batlis and falling apples, 
superintended the finding of a large quantity of fragmencB of ‘ West 
Kennet * type pottery, thickly ornamented with a clearly defined 
design and m the same layer—for this site singularly unproductive— 
a small bird-bone. 

As they lay drying in their trays after excavation, the similarity of 
form betiveen the joint of the bone and the outline of the pattern 
suddenly became very apparent. Would they * fit' ? 

They^ did fit, rather pleasantly. 

Plasticenc was obtained and the impression of the bone taken; 
surely it would reproduce this very favourite West Kennet design ? 

It did not; but the result was sufficiently interesting to invite a 
series of experiments, the outcome of w'hich seems strongly to indicate 
that the intricate articular surfaces of the bones of small birds, and 
possibly mamnuils, were very frequently the tools used for producing 
the familiar * stamped impressions ’ on Neolithic pottery. 

The idea, once admitted, ar ‘ ’ *' ' ' 

rifli ^ 



The recognition of some 


necessary to account for the recurrence of t3rpea of ornament ta places 
as widely separated as Devizes and Wallingford, Edinburgh a nd Wiad- 
mill Hill ; ornaments which, though perhaps varying slightly in size, 
are more or less identical in outline. 

The haphazard traditional ' irregular piece of stick * could not 
credibly have achieved this, neither could broken twigs, unless carefully 
pared, produce the smoothness of hollow and curve which so man y of 
these patterns display. 
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not lacking to show the use of sinews, twisted or 
knotted, tn the making of coni patterns, which are indeed easily 
distinmishable from the cord impressions made with twisted threads 
Unlikely that the longer and stronger smews which 
^ght be put to sterner uses would be spared for such frivaliKr^ tK** 

leesof ,m»II bird, I ani„S,^d“M ^ 
this domestic t^ft and the bone, from which sudi sine^ iS 

removed, actuary presents a much more usable tool for the decoration 
of unbred day than do the sinews themselves decoration 

tlearth of these bones amongst the dibiis 
of finished meals ; and if as seems probable, the mskmc of this coarse 
pn^tivc, pottery came within the vtoman’s sphereW’ ff tS 
of feasts uncovered at Windmill liUl with their invuri'ahT^ f 
o .be bone, ai„«.^ hel^-4 

,v>.h the hou,ehQtd crockciy, ,he mu« S 
spent many an afternoon renewing the domestic ware\ how s^on!r,« 
stretch out a hand for a little bone, probably already nicely pickedtnd 

almosunfinite number of 

patte^ which these as tools are capable of producing 

* ’will give a alight idea, showing as it does over one hiinrt»>H 
different oattems produced by eight small bones, the whole series 
Ireing made with the leg-bones and larger wing-bones of a black-bird 

iinbe '■y ««■■=“>" p™««» 

11 vdll be seen that the first thirty rows of iraoressions am. nr,, t j 

ta ““ th, 

^ of the bone squarely into the plasticcne am^ readying it a^ h^f 
turn betw«n the fingers) are obtained by a straightforward 
pressure of the bone held vertically be^een the thi^K 
or by holding it something after the manner of a pencil 
one or other edge of thearticular surface at a time^ ^ ^ ®PPly»ng 

All of these are made with the right hand and bv thp ft™ 

^d in no (save the one noted above), has ajL ardS 
draining, twisting or drawing with the bone been rc^irted re 
of thao m^pulauoos ,nd by Mher, such ,|ightjy p^L 
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NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD PROBLEM 

or pulling to the right, or sloping the design so that the upper end 
of each impression overly the lower end of the next, still other designs 
can be formed ; also diiierent people handling the same bone or using 
the left hmd instead of the right, will produce hirthcr variations. 

Multiply these by the varietY of birds obtainable and the result is 
startling. 

The bigger the bird the grater the number of designs possible, 
the longer shm of the bone permitting of more acute angles being tried 
without the fingers interfering with the surlacc of the clay or plaaticene, 

Plate II shows a very small selection of the more elaborate designs 
made with pigeon [Columba ptthttttbus\ bones. The first six rows are 
made in pairs constituting only three lines of impressions. The bones 
used are: (i) humerus, (2) radius. (3) ulna, (4) tibia, {5) femur, (6) 
tarso-metatarsus. 

In verv few casK is it yet claimed that the exact identity of any 
species of bird used^ is established, only a limited number of the more 
common ones having so far been tested. Pliny vouchsafes the 
popularity of the sheldrake as a dish amongst the ancient Ilritons, and 
in same chapter descri bes the bustard and the capercailzie * C rancs 

large flocks of quail were also very common, as were beavers,* 

^1 these are less easily obtained today for experimental purposes. 

Ihc question as to whether one of the larger bones of a smalt 
bird, or a similply shaped sinafJ bone of a large bird is responsible for 
a given design is ^so occasionally debatable. 

The small mammals, rat. stoat, weasel, squirrel, hedgehog, etc. 
which have bcca tried have net, on the whole, yielded as satisfoctory 
results as liavc the birds and it may be questioned whether these were 
used at all and whether, in tlie few cases which follow in which animal 
bones have been employed, an equally convincing result may not 
presently be obtained with bird-bones. 

Whether this choice was backed by superstition, must remain 3 
matter of merest conjecture; but bird-life and bird-ways have from 
earliest times been invested with magical attributes and made the 
vehicle of omens and portents some of which, in a mercifully attenuated 
form, persist to the present day. 

Birds were evidently tn favour at the dawn of history tn these 
Islands, for tJicy figure in the oldest stone carvings. Herodian* 

•Pliny, Hhi, A'ol. x, 39, 

» GimWus Cambtensia. Itin, Cawi. ti. c.3, 

*Hcfod«m, nr. 14. 
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describes the anciciit Piets as tattooed with the strange shapes of beasts 
and birds; and the remains of small birdSj chieny the legs, occtir 
constantly in tiic Dolmen burials of Brittany, while a goose was found 
in a long barrow at Stonehenge.^ 

In comparing the accompanying photographs, which are all actual 
size, allowances must he made for disparities caused by the difference 
in texture of the original pottery on wnich, by reason of its coarseness, 
the sharpness of the detail is blurred or does not take effect, and the 
plasticene used for these experiments which shows every sinew mark or 
convolution of the bone with vivid clearness. 

'Fhe first six examples shown are from the National Museum of 
Antiquities in Edinburgh—the museum reference numbers being quoted 
in brackets. 

Fig, I shows the photograph of a cast of part of the design on a very 
beautiful flat-bottomed um from Duncm Hill, Pcncaitl^d (eeSi), 
and fig. la a similar pattern produced with the proximal end of the 
humerus of a rook (Confws fmgihgus). 

Fig. 2 (ee 93) IS a cast of a portion of the design which is dotted 
irregularly over the entire surface of an urn from a cist at Ardachy near 
Bumessan Aiill. 2a is a reproduction of the design made with the 

C roximal end of the humerus of a weasel (Pidorius nivaits). Some other 
ones produce a cloven circular impression very like thb, notably the 
femur of a pigeon and the ulna of a little owl, but there Is too much 
detail rendered by both of these. 

Fig. 3 IS an actual photograph of a TOrtion of a very perfect Utde 
um from a short cist at Bridgeness, Bo’ness (ee 113)* * and 3a shows a 
reproduction with the proximal end of the femur of a magpie {Pka 
rusika). 'Fhe surroundm^ triple rows of ' maggot ’ pattern whieli can 
be produced with short 'ticks' by the same, or almost any other, bone 
are obviously not so made in this case, being a recurring pattern which 
is repeated every 10 to 12 strokes; no eifort has therefore been made 
to reproduce them accurately. 

With regard to these semicircular impressions it will possibly 
be claimed that they could equally well he made with a stick. They 
might be—but it must be carefully noted that the circumference of 
ca^ impression is not circular, but finely arched, and into these arches 
this particular bone fits as if the day had been moulded round it. 1/ 


'Thumoii), * Andent British Barrpwf»'. Arckafofogta, xeil, 1S3. 

* iVor. S9C. Atit, Seal. (1933-4) LVIII, 390, fig, 6, 
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this is coinddence, it is but oae more link in a. chain of coincidence 
which is steadily becoming too heavy for Chance to bear. 

4 (eq 216), Tiie original» which is from Mill of Marcus, 
consists of two very beautiful fragments of an um which had a deeply 
fluted band (rather like the segments of a pumpkin) round the shoulder 
and deep chevronwise incisions round the ncca. The fragments show 
four variations of ornament, all of which can be produced with the 
same bone. Two are shown here, both of which are made without 
altering one’s hold of the bone. They are made with ilie proximal end 
of the humerus of a rook. This, though right in sisre, was not the 
actual bone employed originally, the *neck ’ of the design it produces 
being a little long and the angle of the ' head ’ a trifle too acute. A 
starling (Siurnus vulgaris) bone gives the correct outline though, of 
course, much too small. The happy mean should not be hard to 
find. The little ‘ break ’ half way down the back of each impression 
should be noted in both photographs. 

Fig, ^ fHedderwick i) presents a problem which is still baffling, 
being entirely reproduceable by bone except for the small dimples or 
‘ eyes' which occur at the bottom of each of the smaller or * uoublc- 
dot ’ impressions, and which iiave ted elsewhere to the conclusion 
that they were made with reeds. If so—what made the larger ones ? 
In favour of the bone ts the fact that both the * double-dot ’ and the 
larger ' hour-glass ’ patterns can be reproduced not only by the same 
hope (in this case the tibia of a magpie), but by the same end of it, 
using the ^terior part of the distal end for the one and, with a half 
revolution in the fingers, the posterior surface for the other. 

These ’eyes' would be caused by the tiniest depression in the 
surface of the bone and can easily be made singly by other bones, e.g. 
femur of partridge (Perdix d»erea) or magpie. The identification of an 
animal with this peculiarity may present no problem to a biologist, but 
nothing of the kind has so far found its way into the small collection 
of eonunon local fauna from which these experiments have been made. 

Fig. 6 (ee 58) from SMsken, Arran, is amusing. This solitary 
little block of five vertical rows of four tiny horizontal lines each occurs, 
ijuite haphazard, ^side the lug of an urn entirely decorated with incised 
chevrons and with a geometrical pattern of stiff triangles running 
round its shoulder. The spacing of the lines is exactly that of the 
tarsa--metatar 3 al 3 of a bird (the details of which vary enormously with 
the different species), and those of a blackbird (ha)' are precisely ^e 
right size (see also column 3, pi. 1), 
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Fig. 7 ia a fragment (no. 28) from the West Rennet long barrow 
collection tn Devizes museum, as are the following seven to no. 14 
inclusive. The numbers in brackets are the key Terences in Mjb 
Cunnlngton^s publication upon the subject.^ 

This impression shows a^in the taiso-metatacsal spacing on a 
larger st^le. This time the little * thumb * which is very slightly 
attached Is left adhering to the bone^^ giving an extra stroke to the 
desig^i, Tlie reproduction is made with the hone of a cacriun crow 
(CoftTiJ £<ffO})e), 

Fig. 8. In this fragment (no. 7) the impression ia very shallow; 
in the plaaticenc, Sa, the impressions, whidi are made with the claw of 
a fox (V«lpes ahpex), are too deep, showing some unnecessary detail, 
but the essential lines of the outline are the same. 

Fig 8b shows another version produced by the proximal end of 
the digit of a goose. It is not actually so accurate, but ts another 
instance of very simiLar designs being possible from bird and beast. 

Fig. 9 is interesting, being as exact a replica of the two impressions 
on the tiny original fragment as could possibly be contrived, the bone 
fining into the original as a key into its own lock. It is formed by the 
proximal end of the ulna of a rook feach pressure producing simultane¬ 
ously the little triangle and the dot tielow it), and is identical in size and 
shape, showing even the tiny cleft at tlie base of the upper portion of the 
design. 

Fig, 10 is another case of 'perfect fit’ and can be reproduced 
absolutely accurately with the proximal end of the tibia of a blackbird. 
Variation of this 'motif’ will be seen in the top h^ of the second 
column in pbte 1. 

Fig, 11 is a small piece of rim (no. 13) with a raised band closely 
ornamented on the curved surface with a minute design which can be 
repeated with the proximal end of a femur of sparrow (Pafrer domesiieus), 
sloping the impressions so that they overlap, 

Fig. 13 . The design i^nsists of alternate rows of cloven 'goat's- 
fboi* pattern and of semicircles with somewhat expanded extremities. 
These can both be reproduced with the digit of a goose using the distal 
end for tlie ' goal’s foot' and the edge of the proximal end for the 
crescents. 

Fig, 13. The fragment (no. 3) shows two rows of very blurred 
goat s foot Both can be made with the distal end of digit of goose. 

’ M. E. Cuanittglon, l*otferyfrfrm ihr lo»s Barfott at ftVst Kemut, IViltt. 
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Fig, 14, The original impressions are very shallow and confused^ 
havin? been made in very wet clay but can be copied with the distal 
end of tibia of jay {Garrultis glandarius^. 

Fig. 15 is of 3 pathetically unflattenng cast of a small section of the 
decoration on the smaller of Mr. G. W. Smith's exq^ite ‘ Mongewcll' 
howls. This shows the tibia ornament again, the crescents being 
produced by the exterior surface of the same (dist^) end of tlie 
bone, a quarter turn in the hngera giving the necessary alteration of 
position. 

In the copy 15a, the crescents fit exactly but there is a slight 
discrepancy in the other pattern, the space between the condyles being a 
trifle wide. In some other birds {e.g.the waterhen, Gailhiula chioropus) 
the condyles are more oblique but the sixe incorrect. Tliis Identical 
impression appears ag;ain in conjunction with cord and finger decorations 
on one of the West Kcnnet fragments (no, 16). 

The next three specimens are from Abingdon (now in the 
Asfamolean museum, Oxford) which appears to deal exclusively in 
miniature editions. 

Fig. 16, for w’hich the tligit of a magpie has been employed, is 
another case of an absolutely perfect fit. The cast is taken from a very 
curious and beautiful broad thin lug which b actually luted on to the 
rim of the vessel. The omament h continued on the body of the pot. 

Fig. reproduced with the digit of a hedgehog (Erinacfus 
europaeys), is no less accurate. 

Fig. 18 is a di^ession—but being an exact counterpart of this 
pretty fragment of rim and made w-ith the end of a goose-quill, it has 
uialnuated Itself into these pages in the guise of a relation. 

The photograph of the negative of the cast shows the resemblance 
to the quill tips. 

It IS interesting to observe that during use the quill occasionally 
plugs itself with a Utile wad of the paste, which causes the absence 
of the characteristic dot from the bottom of the next few impressions, 
when it will clear itself again. 

Fig. 19, a portion of an um from a dst at Duocta Hill, Pencaitland 
(Edin, EE fo), displays two elements of decoration which, though not 
solely characteristic of this type of ornament, do nevertheless frequently 
form part of it; namely, the circular impression and the straight line. 
The former seems to resolve itself into three kinds: the punched hole, 
in which tJic centre b either pushed through forming a bulge on the 
surface of egress, or b completely removed; the rough hole with a 
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flat or irregular bottom which would show square or pointed in ^ction ; 
and the hole which is perfectly smooth and would snow a semicircular 

section, , , ^ , l » 

This last variety could not be made with a stick unless smoothed 
and shaped like the tip of a billiard-cue ; but the head of femur of 
any bird or animal will reproduce these smooth holes in countless 
varieties of shfc, depth and graduation of curve. 

Those shown in fig, tqa arc made with the femur of a stoat and 
the lines with the trochanter of the same ^ne. 

This type of straight line shares this same roundness of section. 
A negative impression taken from this particular pot shows the lines 
to be perfectly semicircular in section, .Almost any projection of bone 
produces this, while the condyles of the tibia are not only very convenient 
to use, but have the advantage of being able to make, if desired, parallel 

Unea, ^ . 

A series of pots illustrated in the Report of the excavation of 
Todoroki shell mound (Japan), xlvii, nos. 73-S6, are decorated with 
these lines. The backs of se^'era! of tiie vessels are shown where the 
craftsman, having embarked on the voyage round the neck of the pot, 
has habitually failed to join up, on return, with his point of departure. 
The lines are shown leaving and arriving at all angles and the signifleant 
fact is very obviously demonstrated t&t all these lines arc i^wn in 


pairs. , , , . . 

Fig. 20, the last illustration, b inserted for the diversion of 
adherents of the * duck' theor)-. It Is a simple impression from a 
pigeon^B rib. 


Tliis is tile case For the bone and its claim to Fecogoition, In its 
unworked state, as a primitive artistic implement, as far as it lias been 
unfolded by these initial experiments. 

it is a most simple and fascinating form of research which anyone 
can pursue for themselves ; but let the amateur, who is suffldentiy 
interested to risk being seen creeping home in the dusk w’ith the remains 
of a rook which has earned long-service recognition as a scare-crow ; 
i>r with a pack of local dogs snifHng behind a basketful of valuable 
corpses pilfered from the keepers vermin-pole, be prepared to accept 
a reputation even harsher than that usually meted out to the fleld- 
archaeologist, and be thankful indeed that centuries hare elapsed 
since the days when participation in such rites as the stewings and 
brewings which next follow had its usual termination at a stake. 
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sincere thanks are due to Mr J. Graham Callander, j.. Soot., 
Mr E. Tliurlow Leeds, F.S.A., Mra Cunnington, and Mr G. W. Smith, 
for th^ kind permission to rrarbduoe photographs and for providing 
facilities for taking the ^ts of various pieces of pottery w^ch appear 
in the above illustrations. 


Arthiir^s Battles 

by W. G, COLLINGWOOD 

A RTHUR’S ^ myths. They can be traced to Celtic deities, 

and there is no history to be gathered from attempts to analyse 
legends about them. But Arthur himself Is not a myth ; he 
is a tradition. Nobody lias succeeded in tdendfying him with any god 
of prehistoric Europe. He arrives unadorned, at first; it was only 
later that romances dressed him up In the trappings of a Vikhog Age 
hero. He b announced simply as the Roman-Briton who won twelve 
battles against the Saacons. ‘ Nennius who says this, is as unknown as 
Arthur himself, but the statement is backed by the very definite 
mention of the crovming victory at Mount Badon in the bit of auto* 
biography of Gildas, and by the acceptanoe of this by Bede as a fact. 

One need hardly doubt that there was a battle of Mount Badon, 
fought in an unknown place and at an unknown date, some time before 
A.D. 5;^. The rest of Arthur’s battle-sites listed by Nennius are 
Incredible, as placed up to the present, not so much because Nennius is 
suspect as because they have been located in districts where Arthur—if 
he existed—could not have fought Saxons, In the period assigned to 
him there were no Saxons of any sort in Scotland, Northumbria, Wales 
or W^est Whales . There were the Jutes in Rent ^ attacks by pirates 
on the south coast, but not yet the settlement that became Sussex; 
and a series of incursions, gradually becoming the Anglo-Saxon settle¬ 
ments, up the Thames and other rivers from the east; nothing to north 
or west of this before a j), 500. It b useless to look for Arthur’s battle- 
sites anywhere but round about the area, once highly Romanized, in 
southern England, in the country south of the Thames and west of 
Kent. 

If it can be shown that enough remains to suggest identification 
of the battle-sites on the fringe of this area, the story ofNennius becomes 
credible. It is not proved, but it is not the nonsense it has been supposed 
to f^. The whole of the list cannot be fixed, in the present stateof 
study ; but too complete a solution of the puzzle would be premature 
and susptcioua. And yet some of the places which Scottish writere 
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have found in Scotland^ the Welsh in Wales, others in the north or 
west, can be found where inference from archaeology and history would 
direct one's search, that is to say in Sussex. Nennius says that it w-as 
against Kent that Arthur fought* . 

I,—^The first battle was at the mouth of the river Glein (or Glem). 
Dr Ekwall, in his recent English River-Names, accepts the name as 
equivalent to that of the Gicn m Northumberland ; but there is another 
in eastern Sussex, the Glynde (in 1274 Glindc: the'd' ^ in Celtic 
spelling, c.g. Cirdnd for CfrcinTj). Its mouth or abet is its junction 
with th^e Ouse near Lewes, beneath the Cabum, a British hill-fort 
which the explorations of Pitt-Rivers in 1878 and of Drs Eliot and Cecil 
Curwen in 1925 have shown to be a site occupied up to about a J>, 100, 
and therefore not in what ia supposed to be Arthur's time. And yet 
on the slope of the Glynde hill the Cunvens found many ^its, wluch 
still remain to 1 ^ explored, and may turn out to be battle burials. Now 
it is obvious that the Jutes would push westwards, and that if Britons 
tried to hold them up, this main pass into Sussex would be the scene of 


resistance. 

2. 3 » 4 ' next four battles were on the river Duglas or 

Dubglas in Ltnnuis or Linuis. Such a series means a prolonged attack 
from a settled enemy, foiled at the main pass but trying, so to say, the 
back door. The back door into Sussex from Kent would be the Roman 
road through the Weald going south past Edcnbridge and crossing a 
branch of the Medway called the Kent water, being the present boundary 
between Kent and Sussex. This stream,Ekwail has found, was in 1288 
called * le Black*, which is simply English for Dubglas, a very' common 
river-name. And further, the district of Linnuia can be understood as 
including this fait of country, again by die help of Ekwall's JUver-Natnis, 
He shows that in 697 the East Rothcr was called Liminea and in 76S 
the people of the district (eastern Sussex and round about^ were called 
Llmemvara(s)t being in an elra-forest, parallel name js Lennox in 
Dumbartonshire; the Leamhain, now’ by aspiration of the ‘ m' the 
Leven, is the river of the district of I^amhnach, Levenach, Lennox, 
the Land of Elms. The same aspiration of the ' m ' would operate, 
perhaps later than 768, among Celtic speakers, making Limtn(ea) into 
Leven and its district into Linuis, which has naturally been taken for 
the better-known Lennox in Scotland. The early English took over 
from tlie British such diatrict-names as Bcmicia from Brenncich, Deira 
from Dcur; that there was a British Burvh'al even in south-eastern 
England is hinted by such names (if their derivation from weala be 
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possible) as the Walland maTsh, and Watmock, the Wclahm^’s nook ; 
and the survival among Welsh speakera of ‘ Diiglas in Ltntiuis ’ for the 
Blackwatcr in this (and of the Limenwara is anything but impossible. 
Moreover, this is just the place where, after a repulse on the Glynde, 
tlic Kentish Jutes would try to force their way into British Sussex,_ 
6.^The sixth battle was on the river Bassas or Lussas. No river 
Bassas is known, Skene thought he found the root bass, a mound, and 
the site of this battle, in Dunipace, near Falkirk; but if Bassas is the 
right reading it may only have meant the river by the hill or hill-fort 
or tumulus, and we are feft in the dark, for there arc plenty in Sussex. 
If we read Lussaa, Ekwall warns us off the Loose in Kent, otherwise 
tempting, which he judges to be a hack formation from the lume of tlie 
village, meaning ‘pig-sty But Lussas may have been a river-name 
in the south, akin to Loddon (if that is parallel with the Gaulish Lutosa, 
now the Lozc) or Looe (if that meant something like loeh : for which 
sec Ekwall, op, cit. 258f), and all that can be said here is the suggestion 
of a possible south-country site and Bassas as the pnefeiable reading. 

y.-^The Cat Coit Celidon was the next batdc, the war in the wood 
of Celidon (in Silva CelidonisJ, That it does not mean the Scottish 
Caledonia is shown by its being placed by Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
him^lf a Celt, in the Midlands, though he confused this battle with one 
of the Viking Age (Ifist. Brit. TS, 3). Indeed eefyddan seems to have 
b^n used of British forests gencmlv, and the most famous was the 
Weald. If it be allowed that thb fighting was against the Jutes of 
Kent; that they were still trying the back door W the Roman roads ; 
that they had been driven back on the road from fcdenbridge and then 
tried the next road that led to the hill-forts west of Lewes ; naturally 
a further attempt would be by the Stanc Street to anack Chichester.^ 
g,—^Tiie Castle of Guinnioo, where this battle is placed by Nennius, 
looks like a translation of a phrase that would be in Welsh ' Cacr Wen 
or * Caer Gwent which implies a Roman-Britiah town known as Venta- 
something. The best known is Caerwent, formerly Venta Silunim ; 
and b^:caii£c it is not fsLt from Caerleorit Roman I^ca, most people 
have supposed that Arthur's 8th and 9th batdes, the 9tb being at ‘ Cair 
Lion *, were fought west of the Severn. Nothing could be more unlikely ; 
there are no evidences of Saxon advance so fax, at the date supposed. 
But there were other places called^ Venta, and Venta Belgartm was 
W 1 nehester, whe re early Saxon remains have been found, To Winches¬ 
ter, Saxons might have peiictraced either by the road from Silchester 
or by the road foom the south coast \ for the sack of Andcrida was only 
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one of their many descents upon the rich shores of Sussex and Hampshire 
before they a pemtanent footing tn that district. It is a far cn- 
from the Jutish kingdom overland to Winchester, but easy for a raiding 
band of pirates to overcome what remained of Clausentiim (Bitteme 
near Southampton), and march up the country, to be met by Britons 
from Chichester or wherever were the headquarters of the main power 
which until then had kept Sussex from the Jutes. 

—The Anglo-Saisoii Chronicle tmder 501 has a stoiy about Port, 
who ‘landed at Portsmouth and stew a young British nobfeman'. But 
before that time Portchester had been Portus Adumi and a Roman fort ; 
not legionary in the proper sense, but after a couple of centuries 
perhaps remembered as connected with Roman troops enough to 
□e thought a castrtnn kghnis and called a *Caer Lion'. \Ve need 
not look for the ninth battle so far away as Caerlcon in Wales or 
Chester, if the rest of our placing holds together, though Nennius says 
it was ‘in urbe Legionia (quae Bryttantoe C^ir Lion dicitur)'. It is to 
be noted that the last phrase (‘ called in British Cair Lion') occurs only 
in the Paris mss. knoivn as m and n, wltich have been extensively 
interpolated; and the interpolator thought it safe to suggest Caerleon- 
»n-Usk or Chester for the simple urbs l^iwtis. 

10. —The tenth battle was on the shore of Tribruit or on Trat 
Trevroit. That is, it was on a tidal estuary, a traeth as they still say in 
W^es. TVt might perhaps mean a crossing, as Ekwall interprets 
it in connexion with the name of Trent (Trbanton; op, eit. 417); but 
tri or ire in various British languages also means ‘ three In Gaelic, 
according to Joyce (Irish Na^s of Places^ 505), ditrc was a word hragimdt 

* throat ’ or * gor^ applied to river^channeJs ; his instance ^ the 
valley of the Bnud, co, Antrim. Ekwall, discussing the Doraet Brit 
(early form Brute) infers a Celtic •Drutio- or •Brutia, meaning a 

* rustling ' river; and for the Somerset Bruc, in 681 Briuu, he suggests 
a base finte, the ‘ strong ' river. It is weak to argue from altcrakivea, 
but tri+brut would be descriptive of the triple estuary of Chichester 
harbour with the tide running: and its shore would be accurately 
described as trath tri-bruil. The occasion might be another piratied 
bnding of which the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle preserv'es many, though 
confused, traditions. 

11. —Mount Agned or Cat Dregotnion or Breguotn was the 
eleventh, glossed in mss. m and n as Cat Bregion. Agned has been 
identified, on the authority of Geoffrey of Monmouth {flist. Brit. 11,7) 
with Edinburgh; together with speculations about' Brcgion * which is 
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supposed to point to the Piets* But the word seems to mean no more 
than * of the hilts ’: Irish bri^ Cornish and Breton 6re, Gaulish brtga, 
briga. If Mount Agned could be identified with any of the many 
hill-forts firom the Cabum to Old Winchester» near which are Sajion 
burials at Droxford, it would be only in harmony with the waife of 
evidence we liavc t^en finding towards the general suggestion that 
Arthur must be looked for in Sussex. But on this point we have no 
further light. 

12.—^d fiitaUy» it Is a tame conclusion to confess tliat no furtlier 
light has yet come upon the twelfth and crowning victory at Mount 
Badon. Bath and the Badbury Rings have long since been given up. 
There b no reason to suppose that battles with Saxo ns^^ of any importance, 
were fought, at the time alleged, so fat west. There is no mass of Saxon 
burials o? an early date to justt^' the notion ; only the old connexion of 
Arthur with Somerset and Cornwall, which contes from the much 
later — tenth and eleventh century—adoption in ‘ West Wales ’ of 
legends about hb knights. The legends are not local tradition: they 
were probably imported from Ireland, and they took root In thb district, 
still British, before the West was thoroughly anglidzed. Hence Tiotagel 
and other locations of the Arthurian cycle, ancient but not nearly so 
ancient as the bald list in Nennius of Arthur’s battles, for which the 
geography of the Saxon settlements forces us to look in the direction 
in which wc have found much, and others may find more. 

Appendix 

At the suggestion of the Editor a transcript of the best text of 
Nennius on Arthur's battles has been kindly supplied by Mr R, G. 
Collingwood, who also comments on the omission of reference 

to the Wansdyke. It appears to have been made to defend the Britons 
from the Saxon settlements and about the period assigned to .Arthur j 
it would be natural to took for battle-sites in its neighbourhood and 
near the Bokeriy dyke—indeed, as Arthur’s latest battles have not Ijeen 

I ilaced, further enquiry might take thb suggestion into consideration ; 
»it Nennius seems to state that Arthur began with the Jutes of Kent, 
as the following i^sa^ shows {Hisioria Briitonumt cap. 36, from 
Mommsen's Chrortiea minora, vol. HI. fasc. i. p. 199; notes on variant 
readings here put into square brackets MSs. M and N including late 
interpolations as mentioned above):— 

* In illo tempore Saxoncs invalescebant in multitudine et crescebant 
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in Brittpnk. Monuo autem Hcn^to, Octha filiua eius transivit de 
sinifltrali parte Britanniae ad regnum Cantorum et de ipso orti sunt 
regM Cantonun, Tunc Arthur pu^abat contra iJlos in ilhs diebus cum 
tt^bus Brittonum [et licet multi ipso nobtiiores essent ipse tamen 
duodedes^ dux ^lli fuit victorque bcllorum , . . primum 

^Hum fuit in ostium Bumints quod dicimr Glcln [Giem, Gem, Giemu 
in some Mss]* Secundum et tcrtium et quartum et quintum super 
^ud Buracn quod didtur Dubglas [Duglas in several mss. ; ChibgCi 
tn Nerimus Interprstatus] et cst in regione Llnnuis [Linuis, Inniis]. 
Sextum bctlum super fiumen quod vocatur Bassas, Septimum fuit 
bellum in silk's Celidonis [or Calidonis, also Callidonis ] Calidonb in 
Nennius Int^etutus] id est Cat Coit Celidon [cac, toit, oit, celidan; 

' c ’ for * t ‘ and woe versa^ as often misread ; and ' oit ’ with the 
initial lost by aspiration in composition]. Octavura fuit bdium in 
^tello Guinnion [Guinnon, Guinon, Gunnion], in quo Arthur portavit 
Imaginem sanctae^ Mariae perpetuae virginis super humeros suos et 
pagani vcrsi sunt in fiigam in illo die et caedes magna fuit super jllos 
per vir^tem domini noatri Jesu Chdsti et per virmtem virginis genetricis 
eiiM- Nonum bctlum gestum est in urbe Legionis [quae brvttam'ce 
cair lion dicitur (m.n.)J. dcdmum gessit bellum in litore fluminis quod 
yo<^nir Tnbrmt [Ribroit, Robroit. Ttahtreuroit, Tractheuroit. fiobroit 
m Nenmus Int^retatusl Undedmum factum est bellum in monte qui 
diaii^ Agned [Agned cat Brcgomion, Agnet iha Bregomion. Aened 
cath Regomion, qm nominatur Breguoin (Breuoin) ubi iQos in furam 
vemt, quern nos Cat Bregicm appellamus Duodedmum fuit 

bellum m monte Badonis [contra Saxones durissime .Arthur bellum in 
monte Badonis (Iladonis) perpetravit (penctravit), m,.V.] in quo cor- 
ruerunt m uno die nongenp sexaginta viri de uno impetu Arthur 



The ‘Wild Animal Path’ Origin of 
Ancient Roads 


by Frank G. Roe 


r £E opinion which attributes the origin of ancient winding roads 
in the older lan^ {including England) to the ‘wild animal 
path to the ford * * or drinking-placcj is no novelty to most 
archaeologists, even if thev have made no special study of the subject. 
Many also are doubtless familiar with the argument from the ‘ buiFalo 
trails ’ or paths of our Western plains, which h^ been adduced in support 
of the theory. The manner tn which the buffalo argument has been 
used by its champions manifestly indicates a confident conrietton that it 
is so entirely conclusive as to banish all reasonable doubt and virtually 
settle the question. So far as 1 liave been able to discover, apart from 
the humorous suggestion in the well-known verses about the ' wobbling 
caif (unless I include Mr G. K. Chesterton’s almost equally serious 
contributions to the subjea’}i the buflFalo are practicallv the only animal 
illustration drawn from historic times ;• perhaps naturally smd Inevitably 
so, for the process would necessitate gregarious hoofed animals of great 
eItc and in large numbers. Wittoutmebuffalo, apparently, the (question 
would be driven to rest upon the relative force of various posstbiUdes, 
which in the nature of things could never be proved. This being 
the case, it seems neither unfair nor illogical to suggest that the 
soundness or unsoundness of the buffalo argument becomes of the 
highest importance to the credibility of the wild animal theory at large. 
The general Implicadons of that theory’ do not, as f have remark^, 
admit of historical investigation; the ‘buffalo ^uenoe' docs. The 
object of this paper is to present historical evidence concerning the 


^ 1 refer lo tln>9e by Jerrold, Highcayf sjsd By%payx fn Midditiat, p. 257, ss 
' copied from on Anicrican magarine There may be othen. 

*' The ToUiag Fn g1i<tT ijjimkan] made ifie rolling EnglUli rood Etaewhere be 
spealcs of the road ' cuiring »way *—' Ami here bcouae the dog barked loud 

* 1 ihatl note one or two atny references to deer or elk; but there it nothing to show 
that these animal* originally made the paths, which are tn the buffalo territory in any 
case. 
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buffalo path i evidence by no means exhaustive, but njev'erthelcsa drawn 
from a fairly wide field of authentic sources^ and supplemented by 
thirty-four years' observation in what was once the heart of the Canadian 
bu^o country. It is of course obvious that even an entirely imanimous 
verdict m favour of the buffalo argument would still leave the larger 
({uestion open how far that argument could fairly apply to prehistoric 
England, for example. Although I hold certain tolerably definite view's 
on that question, based upon a large accumuIatiDn of evidence, 1 shall 
here confine myself to the American continent, and to the influence, 
real or imagin^y, of the buffalo on the origin of trails or roads tn 
Western America. It may perhaps be proper to add that my historical 
researches were originally begun in no iconoclastic spirit; it was die 
discrepancy between the traditional opinion (which I first encountered 
oiuy some ten or twelve years ago) and my own early experiences, 
which Jed me to probe somewhat deeper into the subject. 

Of what might be termed didactic or rhetorical opinions there 1$ no 
lack. at superficially, the reasoning often seems probable 

enough j it is when tested by a precise and localized criticism that it 
lads to convmce. I shah cite briefly one or two instances from both 
sides of tile Atlantic. 


A prominent American scholar writes :_ 

' It IS probable that they (the Indians) first made their trails in the 
search for food, for which purpose they needed only to follow those 
already made by the wild animals, especially the buffalo. The portages 
benveen the water-sheds of the different rivera became 

Another writes On the plains and prairies wdl-wom traiU 
still remain to indicate the lines of aboriginal travel and trade These 
patte a so cx^d along or between tiie river routes, many of them 
onginally made by deer or buffalo in their seasonal migrations or in 

^ olio wed the imes of l^st natural resistance) have since been utilized 
m many cases ^^e whites as lines for hi^ways and railroads. ** The 
wlute man, whether hunter, trader, or settler, blazed the trees along 


E>nnu H. Bltir, Indian 
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Uie Indian craiJs in order tliat seasonal changes might not mklead him, 
should he return " 

From an English scholar com^ one of the best ‘ rhetoiica] ’ epitomes 
of the buffalo argument I have seen. 

' , . . I have little doubt that some of the principal English roads 
date from the tiroes in which primitive races settled in ilus countrv’, 
if they wore not the tracks of wild animals before man adopted and used 
them. in the far west of the United States, the buffalo track, well 
worn by the regular migrations of the animal, becomes an Indian trail, 
a mo untain or country road, and is constantly ado p t e d, at last, as the 
line on which a railroad should be constructed, instinct of the 
animal and the shrewdness of the savage, only a little higher in intelii- 
gence than the animal, liave planned roughly the survey which 
engineering skill examines and frequently approves 

Two later and moat interesting authors {apropos of ancient cattle- 
tracks still visible on Salisbtiiy Plain) remark; 

* , , . in the ^'ast plain of Central Canada the tracks of the now 
extinct herds of buffalo may be seen stretching from liorizon to horizon ; 
these may be traced from one watering-place to another on the route of 
tlieir annual migrations 

1 furthermore find a resident in the very city from which 1 write, 
attributing the windings of Main Street, in Winnipeg, to it ‘ having 
once been a buffalo trail This picturesque suggestion—^for which he 

advances no evidence—is sufficiently astonishing; coming from one 
who, within half-a-day’s journey from his desk, might observe winding 
trails in abundance in the actual process of making—by IVIan. As T 
desire above all things to avoid any suspicion of unfairness, 1 shall con¬ 
clude these citations by passages from cye-witncsscs of much higher 
authority ; the last particularly, as a resident in the Canadian buffalo 
territory for well over half-a-century. 


■ J. D. McGuire, in Bitodhot^ Amerkan fitdiaat (in Dkiir, til. IT, 2oo). 
Min Blair dttt a UKirk by A. B. Hulben, Tht Hitloric Highways o/ Am/rka 
i6 vob.) which 1 hare not seen. Vob VR, * Fortage ireiU, the hey to the omthieiit' 
deals with this cubject, 

^Thorold Rogere, Agrieuihm aitit /Mcer, iv, 6931 cf. Ecmwaiie inltrprttaiim 
Hutorjft P> 490. 

*A. end C. Hnbbud, Neolithic Dtw~Poitdt and CaUit-fV^s, 1905, pp. ji-z. 
F. pThe Town BcilmaA*), Edmontam Joiimal (Canada), 31 Mareh 1938. 
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Lewis and Clark (1804-^) state diout buJfalo, ‘ As these animals 
have ivonderfd sagadly in the choice of their routes, the coincidence 
of a buffalo with an Indian road,* was the strongest assurance that it 
was the best '.** 


Sir William (then Captain) Butler described ilie ‘ immense plains 
stretching far into endless space ' around the Touchwood Hills as 
‘ seared with the tracks of countless buffalo now gone' (iS'jo) ‘L The 
final authority, Rev. Dr John McDougall {speaking ol a journey 
through what is now south-west Alberta from the upper Bow River 
valley across the Foothill oountiy toward the Red Deer River, 1873) 
says:— 

' This time we travelled by a new route through the hills. Old 
buffalo trails were our bridle paths, and through spots and scenes 
wonderfully pictures^e and intensely suggestive these instinctive 
engineers of nature ledf us on 

In quoting such passages as the foregoing, one might seem to 
concede the buffalo argument in toto. In fact, such early travellers as 
Lewis and Clark, whose jfQurnult w'ene doubtless read by almost every¬ 
body, may have helped to originate the belief, I shall have occasion 
later to cite incidents, from the same writem, that may lead us to doubt 
the ‘ sagacity * of the buffalo; together with more specific reference 
to the precise type of country where these trails were to be found. So 
far as the level plains are concerned, the 'countless tracks 'stretdiing 
from hoiiaon to horizonetc., etc., seem to me to be almost entirely 
supposition. My owm acquaintance with Alberta dates only from 
! 8^, after the total disappearance of the plains buffalo but ^ere 
were dien only twelve years dividing us from that event, which is 
generally placed about t88s or 1883 It is incredible to me tliat 
m tliai relatively short time, such a maze of tracks, supposedly dating 
in many cases from prehistoric eras—and quite as prol^blv so in 
Central Alberta, I should imagine, as anywhere else—coufd have 


* Road, 1 ^,' trail Trtal never taed by L. and C.; ‘ road * or ’ track ’ 

“yojwTMiti, ID, aoS, 

Great Lone Land. p. 217- 

**McDDafta1J, Wtatem Tfaik, p. 108. 

u u«d w be wd, f. 1S94, that wild bands of Wood buffalo still reraotted 'wn 
Aorth m the Peace River country and beyond. ' 

Hughes, Father Laeonilef p, 263^. 

SHtititmea, ij th cd, " BuffaloI have wnawherc read that ■» 

Fort Beaton (Montim) sem 80,000 hides to market; and in 1884, not onel 
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vanished so utterly from the land. Cultivation, tiie prime factor cver>-- 
where in obliterating processes, did nut then operate to material 
extent; and such ranching as was being carried on (very little then in 
the Red Deer Canyon country) could only serve to perpetuate and 

intensify such ancient tracla. 

This supposed disappearance would he the more remarkable, for 
in many places tracks which 1 believe to have been originally buffalo 
tracks were plainly visible during the twenty^five years or so from 1S82 
to settlement of those localities. Such tracks, advancing along the 
traditional—or hypotiieticai—line of progress through the Indian trwl 
stage to the lecognisted highway route, were certainly uot Most in 
made roads'; for there were no made roads in Alberta in the early 
nineties. Even the Calgary and Edmonton Trail, an expropriated 
contour survey independent of ‘ road allowances \ was still only a 
trail. While not an * old-timer' in the earlier* western acceptetion, 
I do not speak wholly without knowledge, for I have walked, ridden, 
and freighted, over miles and miles of what was the very centre of the 
.Alberta buffalo territory; and I say in all seriousness that I have yet 
TO sec the bu^o trail of popular imagination, ‘stretching out to the 
horizon *, and so on. 

It should not be forgotten that on the open level prame, where 
they may wander at their will, animals are not content to be mere 
processions, but spread out and feed as they go. 1 have collected 
abundant references to the plain ‘thick with buffalo’, ’black as far 
as eye could reach’, and the like; but not a single one so far to the 
’processional' purpose, in regions where tljey were independent of 
topographical considerations, and might go w*here they would. Yet 
it seems not unreasonable to think that processions in single file across 
the plains, extending necessarily for miles on end would strike the 
traveller’s imagination, just as did such processions observed by 
Parkman, in the defiles onhc Black Hills.’* They would do so quite as 
readily and forcibly as mere numbers scattered feeding over the plain. 
In fact, apart from the T'ag;ue and generalized assertion, such as I have 
quoted, the mere mention in diaries of travel or exploration of regular 
tracks in certain places seems logically to justify the inference that they 
were not found everywhere. 

Tlris at least has been my experience. Apart from cowpaths made 
by domestic canle^not ' mheriied ’ from the buffalo, tor I have 


»• Oftgim Trail, pp. 314 1 77 - 83. 95 -^. 4 ‘ 3 - 
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watched those of my own stock in the making—being driven home 
regularly from some favoured haunt with no opportunity for u^azing 
€71 route {a totally different thing from buffalo tanging wUdl), tJic otiy 
animal paths I have ever seen In level open countiy were at springs 
ma^Y ponds or lakes.* ^ At tlte edge of the marah would be found 
well-defined tracks, often deeply worn. But at such places, whither 
animals from all directions came to drink,** their approach necessarily 
^nve^ed, until at last they were forced to tread in one another's 
foo^rints. Ttiesc tracks extended only a few yards away from die 
spring and then vanished, as the animals, after drinking or resting 
spread out and dispersed to graze once more. I am not competent 
to say whether this agrees with ‘ wild animal ’ experience in other 
lands or no; nor do I consider such experience in any wise relevant 
concerning buffalo, as compared with observation in the buffalo 
county itself. 

Tie ‘ path to the ford made by the wild animab coming to drink 
and thereby mdicatmg the situation of the ford to the htmter, is I 
hcheve, mamly fancy. The supposition that animals—pmcttcailv all 
species of which svrim naturally and some even for pleasure,** or (what 
amounts to the same thing) to escape from the plague of flies ”^unt 
about for a ford to cross a stream or to serve as a safe drinktlifi-nlace 
IS in my vietv imtenahle. In my younger days in Alberta, when dnvine 
stock a long distance, I have witnessed instances of young animals 
whit* to my own pensonal knowledge had never faced high ivater before 
persistently ‘ refusing the muddy approach to the ford across a 
flooded^ creek, crossed easdy by tire old cows with but a few strokes of 
swimming, and leaping straight off the bank mto twelve feet of water to 
swim the entire width. 

The buffolo is too well authenticated as a swimmer for the relevanrv 
of the foregomg argument to I>e denied. Father Hennepin, one of the 
earliest obsepm of die an^ in its northern (U.s!) habitat who 
encountered it tn northern IHmois in 1679, says ^ ^ 

‘ They swim over the Rivera the y meet in their Way, to go and 

1«W13 and Cbrk^ j8o; ice* alio 


Alkali saojctinics preferred Ed rivei^ [ 

Huglun^ Father p. 169, 

Hisb R«,, S. Alb™. 

**McI>oii^, Fomt. Lakt, md Fratv^ p. tyi. 

" Old-ttmei* from itw woodland* often apeak of bear. moosB and .Ik I k- ■ 
the water m their ficn^, oblivious of hmnan ^uden " ” * daohjiig into 
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in other Meadows . . /»* Sometimes the Indians 'sent the 

ainftest^ong th^ . . . who would drive whole Droves of wild Bulb 

Deiote them, and force them to swim the River . , , 

It is troe the worthy Father has been accused of almost everything 
that wuld endanger a tmveller’s reputation, from exaggeratmn to 
downright lymg;« hut the swimming docs not rest u]^^his word 
_^Lewis and Clark record several instances to the same general 

* A herd happened to be on their way across the (Missouri) river 
Such was the multitude of these animals, that although the^ river* 
m^dmg m aland, over which they passed was a mile in length, the 
^ thick as they coidd sw^im, completely from one side 
to the other, and the party was obliged lo stop for an Ixour,** 

Lewis and Clark mention other instances;« and so does Catlin. 
who, although he terms the process ‘making a ford’, specifically 
meiiuons swimming the nver, which was the Missouri again « Jobi 
Mcl^ug^ witnessed the unique sight ’ of some thouflan* crossing the 
^nh &iskatchewan River about 200 miles below Edmonton Julv rS6i 
but he dow not speedy swimming,” It may be added, however, that om 
tvcstcro rivers, speaking broadly, are fordable everywhere or nowhere 

accordi^ to recent weather cunditiona* * 

Buflfyo also ^^*d on the ice in winter,” under conditions 
necessarily quite different. Their ice-trail might easily be over the 
yeiy dwpeat stretch, scarcely fordable at any time ; one which, treated 
to ^ter summer as a path to the ford \ might lead straight 

That * sagacity ‘also, of which mention has been made, xvas not 
always apparent. I have been told that in diy seasons, when water 
was not to be had at many customary spots in amail creeb and the like 
Uic imrsty herds on approaching a river or lake, would stampede 

» H^epEn, AV*ir/>«f«?fl^(ed.Tliwsiite*) 1.146, 

“* Ihtd, 1,443. 

“Sec the leirnec) ciJitor^ IntraductEan. 

“Jrwmaii, iir, 237. 

^ Joamalt, 1. 265-6, 306 ; m, 337. 23B. 

II* ^3-14h 

Q- i ; » al®, «inewhe« m the «me balEtv 

Sept. JMJJ[ort sjii] CbcadJct Norith-'W&t Pauapf^ p* 

-- '■ ’ W : Fatiwr pc S™t, Tmeh, 111,852 ; McDougaU, Saddle 

5 /a/* etc.^ pp* ^55, 2J0 ; jmd a. descupnon. Bow Rim; Watmt p* * 
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straight down-hill at a fumbarine gallop and rush into the water like 
mad things, obUvioua of fords, drinking-places, shallows, and the rest 
of It; and so precipitately, that the foremost were frequently trampled 
under foot and drowned,** Near Great Falls, Montana, Lewis and 
Clark remarked : — 

‘ They in large herds to water about tlie falls, and as all the 
passages to me river near that place are narrow and steep, the foremost 
are pressed into the river by me impatience of those behind '.** 

Father Lacombe’s biographer records something similar during a 
journey dmvn die Missouri by boat, 1869, The Father speaks of 
* watching herds of bufialo come crashing through the trees on the 
river bank and precipitate themselves into the current * .** 

I fear that some scholare, in bringing to the aid of their argument 
a creature they call 0 ‘ hunter’,** who needs an animal surveyor to direct 
hjni to a ford, and who can only find his way back by * blazing * the 
trees*," (this too in regions where the only trees are often In the one 
predsc place where nobody need be lost—the river-vallew!) merely 
record their general incompetence to gauge the hunter-mentality. Such 
a man, living as he can, and a master of the arts of the wilderness, is 
a different being entirely from even the pioneer settler, resourceful 
though the latter must be,** My own case may make the distinction, 
clearer. There are few tricks in the trade of woodsman and pioneer 
settler that I have not been forced by circumstances to acquire, and 
so far as knowledge Ls concerned, 1 could resume the life to-morrow; 
but as a hunter I should be the veriest novice," TTie hunter too, is 
burdened by no cumbrous wagons or ‘ women-folk'; he is as 
independent and care-free as the game he stalls, for when he dare 
not swim a flooded river with his horse, the animals tvould be equally 
timid. So far as the hunter and the ford are concerned, I contend 


»• McDou^tt mcutiaTis a ilmiUr propenuity when excited by n hunter (not meatijne 
' Indian pounda 7 Wtttm Ttatli, pp, 330,236. ' ° 

*^yoiimaU, t, 352. 

tiushtt, FathiT iMetmbt, p. 172. 

*■ j\buvc, note 5, ’ Iftlicther hunter, trader, or »Uler'; is if all were | 

“In Hennepin^ ittumera, they itiorfecd the tree* with crosses to itknlifT their 
prty to those who ^uhl folbw (AW IJufflwrv, i, 143. 1+4); s *'ery different thiriR I 
Early forest seitiefi maze Ihetr heundanes and ueirings. 

** ^ on this, ParWii (who hail unrivslfcd opportunities for indeine, in 1846} 
Oreg^TrtuK pp. 15-18,65-80. <00^3, 133-5, i6<j. tc6. *eo 

« For a moose-hirnter's tactic*, «e Butler, 
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that fords would reveal themselves to experienced observeiSi even if 
there were not a single animaJ in the couniiy; and ih^‘ have^ I believe^ 
become well-known in su^ lands as Western America long before 
the advent of the man who is exmpeikd to use them.** 

There is in my opinion one vital defect in the attempt to link the 
human highway with the animal track. That defect is the absence of 
incentive. All road-making peoples (using the term to signify at least 
some degree of pemianence) have had a definite objective in view. 
This is not the place, neither am I competent, to discuss the question 
of aboriginal or prehistoric Indian trade-routes ; it Ls sufRcient to say 
that if such a commerce existed, the incentive is supplied at once. I 
cannot believe that such a commerce could develop, and then lie dormant 
pending the fortuitous development of trad e-routes: in such a manner; 
neither can I doubt that such a commercial instinct would have asserted 
itself irr^istibly, and found its own routes, even if buffalo or deer liad 
never existed at all. 

Incentive 1 take to mean something more than the desire to gratify 
the mere needs of the nwment, food, drink, or shelter. Even the 
instinct which leads certain animals to provide for the winter can 
scarcely be included in the category of incentives, as we ^ply the term 
to the far-seeing purposes of mankind. If it could, I know^ of no 
species less entitled to be credited with it than the buffalo, among 
possible trail-makcia ; for it mav be doubted if there ever e xisted a 
more aimless, unreliable, incalculable wanderer upon the face of the 
eanh. The fundamental principles of the tsater-TOute by river and 


** John McDougall^ boolts rev»] a edm Uniiffercnce lo fonts, also a rapadf^' for 
judging or findifig such when easoDtial. SadJU^ Sir j, etc,, pp. 166--74, on Mb emwing 
the tboded S, Swk. in 1863, and the nsourcdulness shotvn. Cf. Wettern TroiVi, 
PP* * 4*5 and ■ Big* Rtftf Deer RivenJ; pp. 17, 29-30 (N. Smk.), p.30 { 3 , Swk.). 

* Finding a font * in the Red D«r Canyon ; ibid, p, 48. ‘ Big Red Deer *, all day¬ 

finding one, Oct-1873—■* the thnsc requi$it», Approach, ford, departureibid. pp, 85-7. 
97. Siniuner 1874—tlw fboded Battle, Blindiuan, and Red Deer riveia ; pp, 179-81. 
Swunmmg the Bow Ritrf, 1875, in the rummer Anoda, p. ayb. Nine rivetu in S. 
Alberta in 300 mile, all high #nt( strong. 1875 ; ibid. p. 27*. See also on this, Father 
l>e Smet'a TVeerJlr, 1,222, 308.1 o, 

Mr Watkine {Old Straight Tnuit, pp. 42-8) ha$ much (o my eonoenung 'elghliag 
points' 10 forda to lerea] theit ittuatinn to atnngere ; hut after the fi»t few timea by the 
discoTerera, would not their path indicaie (he diteewm ? Even the dreunutanoe that 
down ccrtdjJl atnught streets Thames (at high tide—a stnuige season for identifying 
9 ford I) can be seen from the Strand prow them (to hi* satisfaction) to be' leys ’ (p. 42), 
He does not say if there u a ford opposite etch ' ley ’ or not. 
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take with its comiecdng Mrtages: its persistent adherence to the one 
particular channel out of many, apparently no better (or even visibly 
more diflicult) than seeming alternative ones; its ruthless abandonment 
of this at the point of real—yet perhaps by no means evident—strategic 
importance; the careful tveigbing of the considerations which define 
die presence or absence of these governing factors in any given instance; 
—all these I consider to be alien to every authenticated instinct of the 
buifaio, and to be unmistakable evidence of its human origin. To 
look for the beginnings of such a complex organization as the Hudson^s 
Bay boat brigades, for instanceconverging from the Mackenzie, the 
A^basca, and the Saskatchewan, by skilfulIy*se!ectcd W'atcr-routes 
(of whose careful exploration by manlund we actually possess historical 
knowledge) to arrive simultaneously at York Factory at a predetermined 
Umeto the origin of this organization in the dcsuJ toiy meander- 
mgs of an animal of no very high pr^n intelligence may be deemed 
picturesque; to me it scents futile and almost frivolous.* 

For similar reasons, I entirely disbelieve in the great American 
tramcontinental cart and wagon trails bring of buffalo-track origin. The 
trail along the irater's edge of our western streams is impracticable 
and needlessly difhcult for man, and probably of little use to the buffalo 
who needed ac^ to and from the water rather than a ‘ water-grade * 

trad by the side of it, such as might serve for a railw^ay. The path 

lo the forf IS the one thing ^e freighter avoids as long as may^ ; 
and from ^e ford to more sohd ground he hastens as speedily as he 
ff"*direction of the great Am^can trails 

flotvintf Oregon Tridl was parallel with the rivers 

flowing from die Rockies, and aa much along their watersheds back 
from the edge of the u-tdc ri\pr-valley as possible, for reasons obvioS 

S k ^ the West.» On the ' animal path to 

f route, hke_our; green roads ’ and ^ridge- 

ays m England, is for its supposed ammal creators an absurdity, 

nuflierau* tkQ| 

” Swr on tbsf, R. Hippiakv 6 o% Cwji jp j j ^ ‘ 

ie«b Tid oiTk-- p™L/,h3r 
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teadiag from nowhere to nowhere. In the case of the Santa Fi 
Trai! historical e!\'idence appears to indicate that it was of human 
design:— 

* It is remarkable how the old plains men who laid out the Santa Fe 
trail across the State of Kansas and on into New Mejtico were able to 
follow the grades so well and get such a straight road. Tlrcy simply 
used their eyes, for in those days there were no engineers on ^ western 
plains. “ We tried to beat it with our own engineering W, B. Strang 
said, but we finally ended by following the old trail made by the 
wheels ” 

My argument so far has been of a general character, based on the 
BCwptanoe or rejection of the opinions of others. I shall now very 
briefly present my own views on the questions of ‘ regular migration ' 
and its corollary—the track. 

So far as one may Judge from fairly wide testimony the ' regular 
migrations ’ of the buffalo seem to be largely mjthical. In fact, if 
migration is to bear the sense applied to migratory birds (that of 
regular flight from one country to another), the terra itself is almost 
a misnomer as regards the buffalo. 1 prefer therefore to speak of their 
* wanderingsThe only wanderings in any degree regular seem to 
have been tiiat the buffalo commonly sought shelter in tite scrublands 
or wo^ in the dead of winter. This fact has been noted both bv 
scientific observera passing through their territory, and by residents o'f 
long experience. 

There are many statements by writers which clearly point to the 
erratic and wholly unreliable character of the buffalo w^derings. In 
my riew this is ^tablished beyond reasonable doubt and 1 incline to 
the belief that it is possibly the' real explanation of certain of the many 
references to the ‘ disappearance of the buffalo 

With regard to the buffalo path, it has, like the ' regular migration 
received much more attention (so far as my investigations have tal4n 
me) from the historiral generaliiser, than from those travellers who 
might be supposed to be the principal authorities, Buffalo trails are 
mentioned by several writers but so far I have found only one allusion 
which possibly-^ough by no means certainly—indicates the path of 
popui^ supposition * one stretching across open country where 
an absolutely free choice might be made. Leivis and Clark, along the 
Yellowstone in 1806, mention that * the plain was intersected by several 
great roads (‘ trails ’) leading to a gap m the mountain, about nventy 
miles distant. They do not specifically claim these ’ great roads ' as 
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buffalo trails, 
as a ^ buffalo 

Investigation tends to show that these trails were more probably due 
to the local topographical oondtUons than to any particular trail-making 
predilections in the buffalo. In other regions where physical character- 
Tstics are similar the Indians themselves had regular tialla, wHclt they 
took pains to keep c^n. 

Finally, a brief remark on the buffalo trail * which becomea a 
railway route'; and the sagacity displavcd by these ' instinctive 
engineers of nature * In forecasting the later choice of trained professional 
men. The secret lies in that incidental clause in the quotation given 
above, about * the line of least resistance 1 Incline to believe the 
paths were made originally itp the hills rather than down them, for 
evidence already cited goes to show that the buffalo were ready enough 
at times to stampede down the hills, as no animal could do for long in 
going up. It is of course quite true — I Ira^ne seen more than one au^ 
lace, including one in the city limits of Edmonton—that laihvays have 
cen surveyed down the winding valleys of tributary creeks to our 
great rivers, where something approaching a ' w-ater-grade' was 
practicable. This is in fact one of the two standard methods of climbing 
into or out of a deep river-vat ley ; the other being (where the desired 
route lay roughly along the course of the stream) a winding grade along 
the hillside; which English readers ntay see on the London and Norm 
Eastern railway main Imc up the Don valley from Sheiiield toward 
Woodhead summit, one of the few bits of'' American" railroading 
known to me in England, On a viaduct near Wadsley Bridge station 
(known to every Sheffielder as the ' Five Arches ') the line crosses what 
b a ty*pical instance of the valley of a creek or a dry ‘ couleesuch as 
occur continually along our Wcatem river valleys. It ie such places as 
these down which the buffalo paths are found. 

So far as ' sagacity ' b concerned, 1 fail to see any evidence of 
conscious selection. Precbely as 1 have noticed many a time with 
ranro or domestic attJe, in grazing along the slope of the hilbide, their 
flank would naturally be turned by the creek debouching into the main 
stream, and they would continue up this narrow valley the outliers 
grazing as they went along, the mam body nearer the hollow centre 
forced into one or two paths, for there is seldom one only at any place 


ui, 215, 216, ii8, 
*• Set note j. 


although the trail through the gap or pass itself is described 
road o\'er a low gap 
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I have seen. Those valleys down which a creek flows, the only ones 
at all practicable for a railway, occur at intervals of six to ten 
roughly corresponding to the width of valle}® which they drain 
into the larger rivers, and which are divided by a succession of low 
ridges, running north and south even on the so*“Callcd * level prairies » 
Between these creek valleys arc found the * dry coulees ' to w hich 
reference has been made, and these arc often only a mile or so 
apart. If it could be shown that the buffalo paths were confined to 
those larger valleys containing creeks, leaving the others (which are 
only slightly less steep than the main hillside) unused, 1 should be much 
more disposed to concede the argument for sagadty. But the bufido 
tracks arc to be found down all alike ; and the mere fact that out of a 
mass of roads made by these animals, icwe prove suitable for other 
uses, proves nothing about sagacity, in my opinion. 

To my own knowledge, two such places have been utilised by the 
national railways in this distnet. One, from the Battle River 
up to Camrose, Alberta, reduces the tonnage capacity of engines by 
about 25 per cent. The other, a bw-level line across the Saskatchewan 
in the aty of Edmonton itself, is virtually prohibitive ; and as 1 write, 
the company at great expense are constructing a cut-off some ten miles 
in len^, in order to bring full tonnage across the river on a high-level 
bridge some few miles outside. 

j^OTE.—We regret that owing to pressure on our pages it has twn 
necessary to omit much of the detailed evidence for the general opinions 
Slated by Mr Roe,—Editor, 
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The Syrian Town of Katna and the 
Kingdom of Mitanni 

by Cji. ViROLLEAUt), Director of Antiquities, Syria 

T he name of the Syrian tcwo of Katna is firai met with in the 
EI-Amama TabEets, a ooUection of 300 letters written in Baby¬ 
lonian and found in 1887 at El Amama in Upper Egypt. These 
letters were addressed by the princes of Palestine and Syria to their 
allies or au2:erains,^ the Pharaohs Amctiophis 111 and Amenophis iv, 
in the first half of the fourteenth century. Four or five of these letters 
of El Amama were actually written from Katna itself. They show us 
the Prince Akizzi expressing to the Pliaraoh Amenophis tii his feelings 
of loplty, and at the same time asking his help against the Hittites, w-ho 
then oct^pted a large expanse of territory in the north of Syria» thus 
threatening the Valley ot the Orontes. 

h is tsjiown, moreover* that Shubbiluliuma, the king of the IrEtLites* 
occupied Katna about 1360* and that he had had transported from it to 
his palace of Hattushash in Anatolia the spoils which he found there. 

We did not know the history of Katna, however,until quite recendv, 
and the site of the town was unknown until the Comte uu Mesnil efu 
Butsson, helped by M. I’toix de Rotrou, found it at Mishrife in April 
and May 1927. A whole aeries of documents was revealed, proving 
that the village of MiahrifS was built on the ruins of Katna. At the same 
lime were discovered the names of the predecessors of Akizzi, the plan 
of the temple, the composition of the treasure stored there, and finally, 
the name of the divinity, to whom the temple was dedicated (cE 
Antiouitv, 1938, p, 87, and Stria, 192S, p. 90 * 

Three new cuneiform tests were obtained in 1938 at the end of the 
spring campaign. They form a useful supplement to the references 
obtained from the documents excavated in 1927. These three inscrip- 
fions are quite short. They comprise a fragment of a tablet of small 
dimensions and two small, less w ell preserv'cd tablets. They were found 
almost on the surface, not in the mins of the temple, but at the foot of 
the mound on which it had been built. 
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The fragment contains a series of prophecies bebnging to the four¬ 
teenth day of the tw-cKTe months of the year, evidently derived from the 
eclipses of the moon. It ts in extract from one of the chapters of that 
great treatise on astrology of which dozens of fragments have already 
been found Nineveh in the ruins of the palace of Assurbanipal—a 
treatise which the Babylonian priest Be r os us must, at a much later 
date, about 280 have translated into Greek wjien he resided at Cos 
on the Ionian coast, when he gave that course in astrology which had 
such a success in the Greek world. 

It is true that the Katnian fragment teaches us nothing new about 
the doctrine of the Chaldean astrologers (or as they were c^led during 
the Roman period, the Chaldeans). But vvliat makes this document so 
interesting is the proof it gives that already in the first half of the and 
century the Syrians had at their disposal extracts from (if not complete 
copies of) this book, which for sti many centuries regulated the life of 
peoples; for no undertaking of any kind was begun without con¬ 
sulting it. 

One may infer moreover, that the various sciences coneemed with 
divination were not the only ones to be studied on the banks of the 
Orontes at this remote epKich ; and that the temple of Katna, like all the 
shrines of Mesopotamia, possessed a regular itbrary, It would not be 
surprising if we were one day to find in Syria epic poems or Babylonian 
myths ; since we know that the Pharaohs of the i$th dynasty and the 
contemporary Hittite rulers in Asia Minor kept, in their archives, 
copies of such legends as tliose of Adapa and Gilgamesh, 

Further, the excavations of Katna in 1927 revealed the fact that the 
protecting deity of Katna was a Babylonian goddess called Nin-Egal 
(in Accaman, Bdtat Ekallim) and that the inventories of the temple 
treasure were dra^vn up in Babylonian. Thus, to judge from the 
evidence of the cult, the oeliefs, and writings of the Kstnians, from their 
calendar and tlictr system of weights and measures, and hnally the 
acmal plan of tlte temple of Nin-Egal, one must conclude that the town 
of Katna was a Babylonian colony ; just as certain towns of Cappadocia 
were, about the same period, Assyrian colonies. 

But, if it is ve^ probable that Kama was indeed originally a 
Babylonian colony—that is to say, in the 3rd millennium, in the time of 
Sargon of Agade and of the kings of Ur—, on the other liand, at the time 
to which our excavations relate, between the 19th and 15th centuries, 
if the culture is still wholly Babylonian, the people of Katna now show 
fmv, if any, traces of Semitic culture. One sees proof of this, particularly 
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in the proper names of men, about fifty in all, of which as many are 
found in the tejtts discovered in 19^7 as m the two tablets found in 
1928, which, were actually lists of proper names. 

'With a few exceptions, the names of the inhabitants of Katua are 
in no Babylonian, nor are they Amorite. In a word, th^ have 
nothing Semitic about them. They are pureiy Aaianic or Nordic—and 
more precisely, Mtta^an. 

The name of Mitanni was then applied to the north of Syria and 
Upper Mesopotamia, One of the principal towns, possibly the capital, 
was Harran, a tomi whicii certaiolv possessed, from this time onward, 
its famous temple of the Moon-goddess. It was still Nourishing in die 
4th century of our era, w'ben the Emperor Julian made a pilgrimage to 
it, and offered up a sacrifice to the goddess Luna, 

The kingdom of the Mitanni was therefore of great extent, so ^cat 
that it was often called, on the principle of designating the whole by 
one of its parts, by the names of its different provinces r—Subartu, 
Hanig^bat or Nahrinia, In all, the Mitanni covered the group of 
territories which later formed the kingdom of Assyria, usmg this term 
in its widest connotation, that is to say, Syria itself and the ODuntries 
bordering it, Armenia in the north and northern Syria to the west. 

The Mitannian power appears to go back to the beginning 
of the 3rd millennium. In any case, according to the A^yrian 
tradition itself, the town of Assur, the oldest capital of Assyria, had 
been founded about the 25th century by two Mttannian kings, Ushpia 
and Kikia, one of whom was reputed to have built the temple of Assur, 
and the othe r, the rampam of the town, As for the Mitannian language, 
we know little more of it than b contained in a long letter from Uie 
IVlitannian tdng Tushratta to .Amcnophis m. This document is enough 
to prove that Mitannian was connected with Hittite, that is to say, with 
the language of the records of Boghaz-Keui. 

Before the excavations of Mishrife-Katna only a single Katnian 
name was known, that of Akbxi, who reimed, as I said above, in the 
time of AmenophU tu. Now this name of AkizzE Is clearly Mitannian. 
The first element Aki belongs to the root Akt miming * offering 
and the second element -teas occurs in other Mitannian names such as 
Pir-izzi. In the tablets coming from Katna itself, the element Ak 
is probably found in Ak-bite, and certainly in Aki-Teshub and in 
Aki-ia. The ending ia is frequent in the vocabulary of Katna. In 
addition to A^-ia, one may citeDaki-ia, Ebi-U, Itti-ia, Hashi-ia, 
Hud-ia, and Si-ia. Several of these names, or names of the same kind, 
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appear in the numerous texts, which the exca^-adons of Kirkuk have 
brou^t to light. Kir^ lies to the south-east of Mosul on the 
Tigris, and is miles in a direct line east of Katna. Thb connexion 
is easily explained, since according to M. Contenau ‘ the region of 
Kirkuk appears throughout all periods, as a thoroughly Mitaimian 
country '^Babytoniffcat ix, 86^. 

These names with the ending la arc those of merchants or scribes. 
The names of kings of Katna do not belong to the same type, although 
we know of the names of Mitannian kings—such for instance, as the 
founders of Assur, Ushpia and Kikia—which dearly fall within this 
category. Several of the names of the kings of Katna begin with the 
syllabic Shal^ which has never yet been met with in the Mitannian 
vocabulary. Other names end in iumma or /wrono, w-tuch is undoubtedly 
the Mitanno-Hittite liumma, best known from the name of the great 
conqueror Shubhilu-liumma. 

Names compounded tvith the names of gods are extremely rare at 
Katna, and it is remarkable that not one of these contains the name of 
the goddess Nin-Egal, although she was the patroness of the town. 
The name of Sin, the great god of Ur—to whom Nin-Egal, at Ur, was 
subsidiary—appears only onw.in tlie king's name Sin-a-tum. There is 
another king’s name, wluch occurs right at the beginning of the inventory 
of the treasure, and which should, therefore, be the name of one of the 
oldest dynasties of Katna. This name is Epiri-Sharri, which is written 
phonedcalty E-pi-ri-Shar-ri, with the Sumerian variant, En-lugal. From 
this one may conclude, at any rate provisionally, that the kings of Katna 
still bore Mesopotamian names at a period when the treasure of Nin- 
Egal hist began to be formed, that is to say, in the time of Hammurabi 
or a little later; and that it was only in the iSth or i yih century that the 
kingdom of Mitanni extended to tte Oiontes. 

To the facts supplied by proper names should be added Mitanniao 
words which are met with in the documents of Katna, such as a£alti}anfiu 
and sJtirtifatuuhe', also certain Mitannian glosses which were found a 
lo^ time ago in the letters from Akixxi to i^cnophis lu. These were 
sumcient of themselves to prove that though Babylonian was the 
oEciai language of Katna, that spoken by the common people was 
Mitannian. 

Fi^lly, it should be observed that the name Mitanni itself never 
occurs in the tablets of Katna. The only name of a country met with 
is that of Tukrish or Dugrish. We know from the documents them¬ 
selves, that in Tukrish was made embroidered cloth, that is to say 
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objecta called zmssatu, whose exact nature is not known, and also golden 
eagles. These eagles probably bad a sysibolical meaning ^ perhaps 
they represented some divininf. Moreover, they seem, in anv case, to 
have been the most characteristic product of the country of’ Tukrish 
since their name was Tukrashi, evidently the ethnic ad/eedve of the 
name Tukrish. Fukrtsh, this eagle country, was certainly a mountain 
region; and since, in a letter of the t^e of Assurbanipal, we find the 
mention of a town of Tigrish in Armenia, one may suppose that Tukrish 
and Tigrish are one and the same name, and that the country of Tukrish 
should be looked for in the region of the lake of Urmia, 'in the time 
of the Median wars this same country was occupied by a people whom 
Herodotus calls the Mationi, and in whom Thtedore Reinach thought 
he discerned the last descendants of the Mitannians.^ 

It seems to follow from these observations that Tukrish was a 
district of the Mitanni, and that, for reasons which escape us, the whole 
of the Mtiannian region was called at Katna by the single name of 
Tukrish, just as elsewhere Subartu and Nahrima were spoken of. 

To sum up the origin of the city of Katna goes back to the grd 
rmllenmum, to tlie time w'hcn Syria and eastern Asia Minor belonged to 
the Babylonian Empire. The residence of the Babylonians in these 
cotmtries must fisvc l>c<£n of long du ration« Ttn 311 y cssc i thc^v civctciscd 
a deep infiuence, so that all these peoples, so difTercni in'character 
ad^ted Babyloman or cuneiform writing, and had to express themselves 
in Babylonian or translate their thought into their native kneuage 
This state of affairs lasted up to the end of the dynasty doimniited 
by the impressive ftgure of Hammurabi; but in the 
century important changes took place ; a foreign people 
captured Babylon. The kingdom of the Mitanni, alre: 

Armenia and Syria, extended gradually over the whole 
certain provinces of Palestine. It had not, however 
Phoenician coast, and the greater part of Lebanon, which 
by the Amorrheans. 


20th or 19th 
, the Cassites, 
idy including 
of Syria, and 
reached the 
was occupied 


• *1.^ conquest of Syria by the Amosis and the Thutmosia 

in the i6th centuo- put a stop to the det'elopment of Mitannian power 
vet this kingdom remamed prosperous up to the time of the AmeiWlS' 
h was then that the Pharaohs attempted to ally themselves witf the 
Mitanm^ kings. They cxc^ged rich presents with them and 
several Mitanman princesses became queens of Egjpt. Of theai.^e 


• Con^rb Iniefiuitotui] des OrieiiialisieB, iS^; 


Uit peiipte tti Meffifits. 
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beautiful and famnue Nefirtiti, wji« of Amenophia iv, the fathcr-in-Iaw of 
Tutankhamen, probably one. It is quite likely t^t these 
were prin^ly conduded as a means of defence against the common 
foe, the Hitdtes, but the piecautians taken could not prevent Shubbilu- 
liuma from invading Syria about the 3rear 1360, and reaching as far as 
Katna and no doubt a little farther. Katna never recovered from the 
blow. It was so completely ruined that a few g^erations later even 
the site was for^tten, and its name was transferred to some ruins 
15 miles away, called Kattin6. 

Long afterwar(fa Katna was to be replaced by the great town of 
Emesa, lying 11 miles to the south-west, which, under the slightly 
modified name of Homs, was, and sdll is today, capital of Central 
Syria. 

Such appe^ to us to be the history of Katna. Doubtless it is 
only an outUne T. . But it is certain that future researches will enable 
us to fill in the detail ^ and if discoveries like this continue to be made, 
it will tlien be possible to write an entirely new chapter m the histoiy 
of the people of the East, to be called the Ancient History of Syria. 
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Prehistoric Macedonia" 

by W. A, Heurtley 

T he excavations so far made in Macedonia are as foliows:— 

In the valleys of the Vardar (Axids) and Galljko (Echedoroa) 

by S. Casson, 1931 ^ 1922, and 1924. 

by the British School at Athens, 1924-1926. 

tn the neighbourhood of Salonica 


Chauchitaa 

KiUndir 

Vardino 

VardardftBa 


by the Archaeological Servioe of the French 
Army, 1917-1919, 


Sddes 
Gdna 

Kapoudjilar 

In the valley of the Haliakmon 

Boubo6sti| by the British School at Athens, 1927- 
In the Laiiftadd valley 

SarAtsi, by the British School at Athena, 1929. 

In Chaicidioe 

British School at Athens, 1928 
KriteanA, by the British School at Athens, 1939. 

To 
Pdtele 
neolithic 
in 1928. 

By cem^ MacedonU is here meant the region between the Smima 
and the Vai^, and the neighbourhood of Salonica. Of Macedonb 
east ot the btruma no mention will be made. ' 



1A oommuDteation mode to the iVculemy of Athens, 21 Feb,, 1919. 
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Neouthic Age 

The neolithic culture ki Macedonia resembles very closelv that of 
the second Tiiessalian period. Bolh the varieties of the T&essalian 
B culture, i.e. that of Dunini or eastern Thessaly, and chat of central 
and western Thessaly have been found in Macedonia. Since both 
seem to be earlier in Afaccdonia than in Thessaly, it looks as if the 
movement, if movement there was, was from nortn lo south, and not 
vicihversa^ The few sherds of the Thessalian a type* however, which 
have been found in Macedonia, may point to an earlier movement in 
the opposite direction. 

Copper and Bronze Age 
Early Macedokxan Period (c, b.c. 3000-2000) 

At tlic bc^^nning of the Bronze Age, central Macedonia and 
Chalcidtce were colonized by people coming, as it seems, from Asia 
Minor—a parallel stream of the folk that flooded Crete, the Islands, and 
the mainland Greece about the same time. 

The excavations have revealed what it was that attracted t hem to 
Macedonia, since, in the lowest stratum at Vardardftsa, and actually on 
virgin soil, were found pieces of gold slag. 

During this period the trade relations of Macedonia seem to have 
been, not with the southern Aegaean, but rather with Troy and probably 
with the coasts of the Black Sea and south Russia. 

This conclusion rests on the fact that only two pieces of obsidian 
have so far been found in Macedonia, and on the discovery in 
Chalcidice of stone axes* and striated bone beads*, characteristic 
of the graves of south Russia. Similar axes have been found in the 
second city of Troy> 


Middle Macedonian Period (c. b.c. 2000-1650) 

From the beginning of the second period of the Bronze Age, the 
lustory of central Macedonia and the history of Chalcidice diverge, 
the one from the other. In both places the Anatolian culture was 
interrupted, but whereas central Macedonia fell under the i nfl iif n re 


at Sinjia, at the foot of the pax mto Thesaaly, and at AivAdi in iht t 
valley; but the latter are not certainly Thexalian a, 

• cp. T^grro, If Pontide ^iscythiqut, fig- 48,5, fig. ,, 5. 

fig. 63. 7. 

‘cp, eapactally ^Unnann'a Sammfmg, nos. 7182-^19^. 
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of her northern ndghboure, Ch^ddtee, as other parts of Gi%ece, was 
overrun by the hlinyans. There is some reason for thinJtutg that 
Minysns were people of the second city of Troy, and of its neighbour- 
hoociT who whether as conquerors or as refugees passed into Greece* * 
where, by re^n of their numbers, they were able lo overcome the 
older population ^d establish themselves in their villages* As coming 
from the second city of Troy, it is quite possible that the Minyans were 
IndO'Europeans, and consequently introduced an Aryan speech into 
Chalddicc and into Greece * 

In central Macedonia on the other hand, though there is c\"ldcnce 

Minyan influence reached there, w'e have to do rather with the 
incursion of northern trib^, since, simultaneously witli the appearance 
of Miny^ w'are in Chalddicc, pottery bearing indsed ribbon spirals 
appears in central Macedonia. This type of pottenr bears a strong 
family resemblance to Danubian portety of an earlier date. It is 
possible, however, that it developed in Macedonia from the incised 
stjidc of the previous period, with which it has much in common, and 
that the resemblance of the Macedonian to Danubian is merely due to the 
proximi^ of the two areas. In any case, it is notew'orthy that neither in 
central Macedonia, nor in Chatcidice, did certain pottery forms 
characteristic of die preceding period entirely disappear, and we may 
conclude tl^t a remnant of the former population remained on the spot, 
though their relation with the new-comers c ann ot be closely deflned. 

S<jmc had, earlierj^assed into Thessaly, where they created the 
culture of the t^rd Thessalian period. The traces (especially the 
characteristic ‘ wish-bone ’ handle),* of these Macedonian emigrants 
arc found in various parts of northern Greece, e.g. in tht Spercheios 
valley, at Orchomenos, at Thermon, in Lefhis, at Volo, and nnMJy, at 
a later date, at Boubodsti in the Haiiakmon valley.* The conclusion is 
that they took to a nomad life, and were scattered throughout northern 
and central Greece, on both sides of Pindus. It is worA noticing tlut 
their traces correspond, to a large extent, to the wanderings of the 
Dorians, as descrilKd by Herodotus.* 

■ q>. Childe, Aryaxt, p. J34, 

*cp, xxni]. p. tSfi, fig, ja, for ihe dutribuiictn t»f thU handk. 

• Perhaps they even pjt » fsr a Myopftae. any rat* is a giiwd eiampk 
of (he * wish-bORe * handle on a fnatt'paifited saw from the ^utft-grave. cp. 
FiutttSagkr'Ldschdie, d/yA. ThM^r/Sat, pi. 1, 6. 

* Herodotus, i, 56. 
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Late ALwiedonian Pewod (t. b.c. 1650-1100) 

In the third period of the Bronze Age relations between central 
Macedonia and Chalcidicc were resumcdi and, m botli appeals 
identical pottery decorated with patterns, mainiy rectilinear^ in 
recalling, to a great extent, the incised decoration of the first period. 
It seems that in both areas the older element in the population had 
revived, or perhaps the fusion between the old and the new had become 
more complete. 

An interesting point is that at Vardardftsa, at a depth correspondmg 
to the beginning of this period (i,e. c. b,c. 1600), were found pieces of 
iron slag, so that wc cannot doubt that the knowledge of iron-working 
was known in Macedonia, before the arrival of Mycenaeans, and it may 
well have been that this still rare and precious metal was one of the 
objects that attracted the Mycenaean traders. 

At the end of the period (c. b,c. 1150) the Vardar valley was 
overrun by barbarians, coming from the Danube region, probably 
southern Hungary. In the toumbas of Virdino and Vardardftsa, in 
burnt strata corresponding to the end of the sub-Mycenaean age, were 
found characteristic vases of the late Damibian Bronze Age,e.^. bowls 
with fluted rims, and two-handled urns and cups with fluted aides and 
handles. These invaders do not seem to have stayed long, but their 
arrival forced some of the native Macedonians to take refuge m Thessaly, 
thus following the footst^ of their ancestors. 

The concentration of these refugee Macedonians in north Thessaly, 
increased, it seems, bv kinsmen front the Haltakmon valley, and later 
by some of the Danuhian invaders, constituted perhaps the last phase 
of the Dorian wanderings, before the final invasion of the Peloponnese. 

The Iron Age (c. a.c. iioo- ) 

Early in the Iron Ajge, the former inhabitants, or their descendants, 
returned, and rebuilding their homes, continued their tradidonai 
half-agticultura], half-mining life, the in\'aders either having passed on, 
or having become assimilated with them. Relations witli the Acgaean 
were not resumed until the arrh-al of the Greek coloniste in Chalddice. 
In central ^lacedonia the stages of Greek penetradon are faithfully 
reflected b the finds of imported Greek sherds at Vardardftsa, of which 
the earliest are Corinthian, and the latest Hellenistic. 

. 4 t the conquest of central Macedonia by Makedones from Hndua, 
related by Thucydides,^* there is at present no spccid archaeological 


Thucydides, il, 99. 
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cvidetjOT which can be daim«sd m support, but on the other hand there 
is nothing to contradict it. 

Conclusions 

In the light of the excavations, k is possible, with due reserve, to 
draw the following general conclusions i 

(1) The chronological scheme, which has been accepted for Crete, 
for the Islands, and for mainland Greece holds good for Macedonia. 

(2) The evolution of prehistoric Macedonia k parallel with the 
evolution of the Aegaean, with the northern half of w'hich it is closely 
bound, and, in consequence, Macedonia must be regarded as an integral 
p^, even though at times a detached part, of the Aegaean world. It 
did not, however, receive any direct inuuence from Crete, while central 
5 'Iacedonia, on account of its geographical position, was exposed to 

[ jressure from its neighbours to the north, by whom it was invaded at 
east once, and possibly twice. The effect of these invasions was, it 
seems, neitlter marked nor permanent. 

(3) The archaeological results support the claim that the Mace¬ 
donians were Greeks, because, tf we accept the view that the creation of 
the Greek raw was due to the mingling, about b.c, aooo, of Indo- 
European (Min)’an) invaders with earlier Anatolian settlers, then it is 
unquestionable that Chalcidice became Greek at the same time and in 
the same way. 

For central Macedonia the case is somewhat different, since, cither 
on account of the conservative character of the older population or on 
account of the presence of the northern tribes, Minyan influence was 
less strong there. But, at the beginning of the third period, central 
Macedonia and Chalcidicc were re-unlted, as we saw', and, as a result 
of the mingling of the two peoples, it [s likely that the inhabitants of 
centr^ Macedonia became Greek and adopted the Greek language. 
And it b not impossible that the Myccnacans, whose settlements in 
Macedonia were, as we know, numerous and important, helped to 
spread the knowledge of the Greek language. 

Hovreve r th at may be, from the archaeological pointofriew there tsno 
objection to the ctaimof the ancient Macedonians that they w'em Greeks, 
nor to the opinion of many modem scholars that Uieir language was Greek. 

The e.xcavadons so far completed must be regarded as pointing the 
way rather than as establishing proved facts. Only excavations on a wider 
scale vrill shed full light on ilieproblcms here referred to, such as the origin 
of the MinYaos,of the Dorians, and in general of the Greek race. Of all 
these problems, however, it is possible that Macedonia holds the key. 
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Assam Megaliths 

by J. H. Hutton 

ASSAM is one of the very few remaining areas in which nide 
megalithic monuments are still erected and^ like the most 
^ notable of the others-^Iadagascar—^ia on the fringe of tlie 
difiusion area of Indonesian civilization. Far ajprt as the two countries 
are, rough stone monuments are in both associated with a cult of Uie 
dead ; Goth areas have cultural coimexions with the Pacific, This 
paper, however, deals only with jVssam, and its purpose is to give a 
nnef account of the megalidiic work existing thert and thus to throw 
some light, pwhaps, on the purposes and methods which may have 
been r^ponstble for similar work in the prehistoric past of other 
countries. 

The area in which the erection of monoliths sdl! continues in Assam 
is now limited to two districts and in one of them already, within 
living memory, it has almost ceased. Both these districts are hill 
countries winch have escaped the influence of the Hindu and 
Muhammedan religions which have so changed the culture of the 
plains, but the same megalithic culture ’was once more: widely spread 
and has left traces in the plains with which it will be moat conve^ent 
to deal first. 

The ancient Hindu tempies of Assam were mostly megalithic in 
structure and probably imported into a newly acquired Hinduism 
traditions of a me^thic fertilitj- cult that preceded it. Thus the andeni 
temple at Kamakhya which preceded the existing one, built, probably 
after an earthquake, with fragmenis of the old, was obviously built of 
enormous blocks, the stone vase which crowned the dome being in a 
single pi^ of stone 12 feet b circumference. Another such temple 
near Ga^u was the one which Imd for the centre of its dome a srn&e 
stone of w'hic^ the remaimng portion is 7 ft. 5 ins. by 7 ft, q ins. in 
Jameter and from one to two and a half feet thick, carJed with a lotus 
flower SIX feet m diameter. Pan of the monolithic doorway also sur- 
inves ; it was 6 ft. 6 ins. square 3 ft. r in. deep and ji ms. bread. 
Another such temple was that at Numaiigarh, and of the same period 
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would be the great bridge of uumortared stone called Sil Hsko in 
Kaamip, over 140 feet tong and with more than 30 passages for water 
spanned by flat stabs 6 ft. 9 ins, in length and 10 inches thick. This 
method of building bridges is seen again in those built, probably at a 
yery much later date, by the Synteng princes of tlie Jaintia hills, bridges 
in which the spans consisted of single stabs of stone some times over 
20 feet in length, 8 feet in breadth and 2 feet in thickness. These latter 
bridges were contemporary with tnegalithic work in rough atone, 
consisting of menhirs and dolmens to which reference will be made 
later. These bridges were compared by Amtiquitt to tiie * Cyclopean 
brid ges' on Dartmoor. 

None of this stone-work, of course, predates the Iron Age, and the 
same statement must apply to the very different of megalith which 
is known at two places in Assam and is otherwise uni^tie. These 
consist of the site at Dimapur, first described by Godwin-Austen m 
X874, and the later and less known site at Kasomari-Pathar near 
Jamuguri, Both sites arc at the foot of the Naga Hilb, and consist 
of rows of carved monoliths. Flic principal group at Dimapur consists 
of four rows of monoliths, two being of carved pillar stones described as 
'chessmen' and the other two of v-shaped stones carved out of a 
single piece and covered with ornament. (Plates r-in). The stones are 
placed so that those in one row fall opposite the spaces in the row in front. 
The ro^ are all aliped from north to south parallel to the river 
Dhansiri to the east. In addltton to the main group there are two smaller 
ones, one of which is decidedly older than the main group and has 
adjacent to it a single pillar of exceptional size 16 ft. 8 ins. high and 
23 ft. in circumference.^ The other chessmen ' pillars run from 15 ft. 
in height and 6 ft. in diameter downwards and the v stones have arms 
of 14 ft, or less in len^h. The designs carved on the stones include 
naturalistic representations of ekpimte, barking-deer, peacocks and 
other birds and animals, and conventional lotus patterns, while the 
'chessmen' pillars bear among other patterns an irreguJar Maltese 
cross (probably derived from a flying hombiU) and a leaf-shaped weapon 
very auggesttve^ of the bronze Hallstatt sword. These remains at 
Dimapur were in the carlicsc historical times occupied by a Kajchati 
kingdom, but the Mikirs also claim to have eiwted them and there is 
some evidence to sug^t that the historic Kachari dynasty replaced a 
pre-existing race. The tradition is that the site was a market place, a 
tradition which fits well witli the still surviving use as such of the great 
alignments at Nartiang in the Jaintia Hills. The stones them^lves 
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are undoubtedly phallic, and in the Naga Hills the Angami Nagas of 
Kohima, which village is connected with Dtmapur by a rather obscene 
legend of its rain^tnaking family, still make 'wooden objects consisling 
of a straight post and a forked post, which are definitely stated to 
represent the generative organs of the two sexes, Vilien a man has 
attained such prosperity that he am celebrate the fisU (wood-dragging) 
ceremony, a pair of these posts is made and dragged round the village 
to infect the whole community with the prosperity of the individual. 
In tlie ceremony which suco^ds the /itu in tite ascending scale of 
‘feasts of merit’ two great stones arc dragged in and set up as 
monoliths, these also representing the two sexes, though owing to the 
material they cannot be carved. Occasionally even in the Naga Hills 
forked atones, usually w-ater-wom, are fotmd and such atones have also 
been made use of in the past. It should be mentioned that at Dimapur 
the stone used is sandstone and must have been brought—gulled no doubt 
as Naga stones are—from the gorge of the Diphu river ten miles away. 

It has been said that the Qimapur monoliths arc aligned north and 
south. The largest group is can-ed on both sides, or all round, and 
cannot be said to face one way or the other, but part of the oldest group 
faces west, the Y pillars being rarved on one side only. West also faces 
the Kasomari group, fronting the river Diyung, and perhaps the real 
association h with water. The Kasomari monoliths arc obviously of 
much later date than those of Dimapur, the connexion being maintamed 
a single ‘chessman’ pillar (fig, i) isolated from the rest, which are 
other fiat slabs or^ stpiarc pillars. The slabs are carved with lotus 
patterns, tvsturaljstic animals, and a conventional lion of the same 
family as Manipuri lions carved in the last century. (Plate iv}. The 
square pillars (fig* 2) also bear the lotus and in one case a four-armed 
man. 7 'he pillars are hollow in the top. These hollo^vs are ceitainlv 
not mortises (though described as such by the Archaeological Survey)** 
Pheir purpose might be to hold libations, but was possmly rather to 
contain the skulls or ashes of the dead. This surmise is based on 
inference from existing customs to be dealt ivith later on. I^Iadc 
hollows, also sometimes regarded by earlier writers as mortises are 
to be foimd in the tops of the late Y-shaped stones and perhaps in 
some of the chessmen pillars at Dimapur.^ The Kasomanmoniliths 


.K WWTi method « sctudly ii«d in some i:«« to together 

the ol^dncal item and ^ buiboui top of the clicsmien pillar*, tiiooRh the mSoritv 
are ttLede m one piece. But I cannot think that the holes at the wpsof the nsMoJuSi 

whciethey occur, were ever inicjidcd 10 «rve*imortiart, ™ nwnoujia. 
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are suiroimded with a moat, and many of them been incieed, 
subsequently it appeals to the erection of the stone, with a bow and 
arrow, intended, one imagines, to facilitate success in h u n ti ng. One 
stone bears a bow without any arrow. It is curious to note Uat pre~ 
ctsciv the same sym^l of a bow and arrow is to be seen incised on the 
menhir called Maen Uwyd, ‘the hoar stoneat Cefn Cethin in 
Llandeilo Fawr in Cannar^nshire.' 




Pi* « We. I 

• CK&SS1UN ‘ PUiJlR SBAH lAlleCUHt SQVAU miAR AT JAinrCqS] 

Earlier than either of the Kasoman and Dimapur groups are some 
groups of stones recently discovered in the North Cach^ Hills, a tract 
of low Ij^ug hill country that links the Naga to the Jainda and Khasi 
Hills. These stones were discovered by Mr J. P. Mills in 1928 and no 
account of them has yet been published. They consist of what may be 


> For SD illtatraMn of (hia stone see %. 141 b Pol. v of the Rojnl Commigion** 
fioKMtory 0 / the Attc^ni Monumenti m W<itei tmd Mfunnouthshirt: Camiirthtttihirt^ 
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described as mate and female stones^ whicti are collected into separate 
groups. The female stones» of which only two groups have been 
found, appear to be the older. They are the sliape of a truncated cone, 
with a slightly oval base, are hollow inside and stand erect on their 
bases. Both groups arc much worn and broken and even the larger one 
contains few perfect stones. The biggest measured was 4 ft, 8 ins. lugh. 
The male groups are more numerous and in better condition. The 
biggest is that at Bolosan, containing about 400 stones, pear-shaped and 
set up slanting wt^ the * stalk' end in the ground. The larger ones 
were about 6 ft. in height and 6 ft, across the flattened top m the 
centre of wliich is a hole about 10 inches in diameter and 2 feet or so 
in depth. Some of the smaller ones w'hieh have been entirely covered 
by the soil show carving of deer and other animals. appears 

ftom the weathering to be a small group of older stones is differently 
shaped, being more nearly cylindrical than the very pear-shaped storte’s 
that predominate, A small group at Kobak, one stone of which 
measured 7 feet in length, is similar in shape, and it is to be noticed that 
one at any rate was car^'ed with ' heads * such as those used to dqiict 
the heads of decapitated foes by Nagaa. One or two also had animal 
carvings. Yet a third group of these stones, near Darebora, consists of 
4a pear-shaped stones arranged in lines with a single enormous stone 
at a small distance. The hollows in these are much'greaier than in the 
fclasan group and in the case of ilie large separate one a man can stand 
inside and only his face wilt show above the edge of the aperture. These 
stones must be of great age as some are almost completely buriW with 
deposited soil. At Bolasan orily the small ones arc buried, the larger 
ones standing clear of the soil except for the bases, much, no doubt, as 
they stood when up. Probably the Bolasan group is the latest and 
shows a modification in the pattern of the stone towards a flattening of 
the top, and general conventionalization. These stones are in all cases 
associated with pairs of tanka, which arc spoken of by the local Kukis 
(immigrant in historical times) as ' dancing places ’ and the erection 
of the stones is ascribed locally m Mikirs. Probably thev are to be 
a-ssociated with rdimous cermonial similar to that of the Khasi and the 
Mundaa, in which the ashes of the dead arc from time to time collected 



posts, and at any rate in the Naga Hills maiiy 3 to^rfo™'Uv^'^^e‘S 
pondmg wooden ones, in the same area as that in which these conical 
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and pear-shaped stone monuments are found, shouldered celts are of 
frequent occurrence. These shouldered adzes or hoes are not roughly 
shouldered like those found in the Naga Hills but are much more finely 
worked. Some are more higiily worked even than the typical Irawady 
shouldered celt, and instead of being Hat with square shoulders are 
shaped to give the greatest thickness across the middle of the back in a 
manner very suggestive of tlie little shouldered iron hoe still made by the 
Yimtsungr Nagas and called tafuchi by Sernas.* 

All this carved stone-work relates to a past of which we have no 
longer any record, and the megalithic work that survives is almost 
entirely in rough stone. Howbeit tiic skull cists of certain Konyak 
villages form an exception. Most, if not all, Konyak Nagas dispose of 
the heads of their dead separately after the body is decomposed enough 
to admit of detaching the head. This detached bead is variously 
disposed of. By some villages it is placed in natural shelves in the 
cliffs; others, ^rhaps for want of convenient diffc, place them 
on shelves of nuilt-up stone with a shelter of thatch. Others use 
pots buried to the rim in the ground, while some place the heads 
of their chiefs in caims covered with a flat stone. The skulls of 
chiefe are in some cases furnished with hilse noses and eyes. Three 
villages^ how’CvcT, use receptacles of can'cd stone. One of them, 
Kongan, makes a smgle cist of hollowed sandstone with a flat piece laid 
oyer the top. This is perhaps a form which lias degenerated from tlie 
cists made by the other two. These are phallic in shape, the male ones 
being carved with patterns wliich often recall the * chessman * monoliths 
of Dimapur, but the female ones, though often divided at the top, are 
not of tKc forked T-pattem, so typicS of Dtmapur and of wo^en 
ceremonial poste common m the Naga Kills, but much more naturalistic. 
These i^rved cists have a cavity in the side tn which the aktdl b placed, 
and which b covered with a flat stone kept in place by bamboo pegs, the 
whole being covered with a conical palm-leaf sheath- The cbts arc 
kept in fai^y groups in thick Jungle near the village and couples 
desiring chiJdmn perform ceremonies over cbts of the appropriate sex. 
Obviously then the cbt accommodates a soul or soul material as well as 
a mere skull. Indeed this folloss's clearly from the fact that while the 
body is dccomp<»tng a wooden figure is provided as a temporary abode 
for the soul, the same figure being laid aside when the cbt is made and 
used again for any other persons of the same sex. (Pbtes v-vri). 


• The Seimt W, 
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Except for these sknll cists, carving is, it has been noted, very rare 
in the hllla . TTie stone available, whether in the Naga or in the I^asia 
and jaintia Hills, ia not smted to carving at all* A few roughly iiiciaed 
menhirs do, however, exist, one at Eigwema* in the Naga Hilla is 
roughly cut with patterns that appear to to spc^ heads but W'hich might 
have originated m, or might easily develop into, lotus buds such as 
those at the top of Ae Kasomari monoliths. Round the edge this stone 
is indented to form pairs of breasts, a very favourite subject in all Naga 
woodcarving and one which appears a^aln on the Kasomari stones, but 
only on the lower parts normally biined, as if the blunter aymboliam 
of the phallic cult had been submerged by Buddhist influence, substitU'^ 
ting pairs of open lotus flowers perhaps on the visible part of the stone 
but none the less retaining the onrinal motif where it could not scandalize 
but would no doubt be ct^ually effective. In Manipur and in the Lushai 
Hills there are a few incised monoEiths, bearing principally representa¬ 
tions of animals (suggestive more of Dimapur, this), and Godwin-Austen 
mentions having seen in the Khasj Hills a monolith carved with the open 
lotus pattern. Oroasionally a Naga menhir is to be found, always an 
ancient one, which has been deliberately given a phallic shape, and one 
such is associated with carvings on rock mentioned later on. What Is 
perhaps a substitute for naturalistic carving is, or was, to be seen 
occasionally in the Rhasi Hills in tlie form of a menhir the top of which 
was surmounted by a rougli ring-stone giving it a sort of knob. This 
must, 1 think, liavc l^n intended to form a bulbous top, as of the 
Dimapur * chessmen \ in a granite too hard to be carved like sandstone 
with inferior iron implements. It is to be noted that Dalton* illustrates, 
though he makes no textual reference to it, a tj-pe of monolith very 
aimil^ to the Dimapur ‘ chessman * as occurring in Chota Nagpur, in 
company with menbirs and dolmens otherwise closely resembling those 
of the ^asis and Syntenp. In the North Cachar Hills monoliths on 
long-deserted sites probabry once occupied by Syntengs arc occaabnally 
carved with a rough figure of a man and occasionally with a representation 
of the female genitalia, and the general significance of all tlus Assam 
meplithic culture, past and pment, b unequivocal. It is to provide 
a suitable vehicle through which the soul-foroe of persons living or 
dead, but particularly the latter, may assbt or perhaps constitute the 
reproductive forces of nature and provide crops and other forms of 

* .V/fflt, 1926, 44. 

» Stom Mojamtntt h Chutta fisgpitr, 1873, pt. i, ng. 3, plate n. 
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life for the feUow villagers who siuvive them, This theory of the cycle 
of life is stated most circumstantially by the Karens of Burma whom the 
Angami Nagas daim as near cousins and who according to Smeaton* 
likewise claim reladooship with the Angamis. They speak of the soul 
Bs an entity which pupates as it wen* on death, the pupa falling to the 
ground, bursting, entering the growing grain and causing it to burgeon 
and again entermg the bodies of men or animals which eat the grain, 
passing on to descendants through the seminal fluid/ Similarly the 
Wa of Burma take heads to fertilise the growing crop (with tjie soul from 
the head) and the Naga takes heads whenever e:tcess of disease, famine 
or misfortune indicates a shortage of soul-force in the community. 
So again the Nagas of Laruri in the Naga HiUs arc careful to preserve 
their dead throughout the year, that the partially smoke-dried corpses 
may be broken up and tlie soul released for fertilization purposes on the 
first day of the sowing. TUI then the soul is conceived or as roaming 
in the neighbourhood of the village, and offerings are made to it and a 
miniature house and utensils provided, but these are no longer required 
after the sowing ceremony and the disposal of the bones in a pot m the 
family granary, tltotigh a final offering of first fruits is made after the 
liarvest. Another link in the chain is provided by the practice of 
TJkha and certain otlier villages of independent Konyak Nagas in making 
soul-figures of the dead- on which the skull Is placed for a time in order 
that the soul may descend into the figure, The same idea of the 
wooden figure of the dead as a temporary abode for the soul hm already 
been noticed in conne:xioa with the Wakching cists and certainly is 
found in the Angami practice of putting up ivooden statues for the dead 
on their cenotaph, which in some cases Iiave a small erect stone behind 
to take the place of the statue wlien it lias rotted away. In other villages 
these are removed and burnt between the hari'cst and the sowing, w'hile 
it is said dial they ought not to be kept after the first year, t.e. mcr the 
first harvest, but if they should be left up till the following sowing they 
must be retained throughout that year too, till the crop has again been 
harvested. Many vfftages, however, do not use these wooden statues 
but erect monoliths for the dead, sometimes actually in. the rice fields, 
also placing a small water-worn erect stone at the top of the grave, 
which b d<&itely said to be the dead man and on which drink b poured 

* 7'A« Kartnt of Aidind, p. 6S. The .^ngamis likewise talk of ihe pjirt of tliAir 

tribe called Rennnoma, f.r. children of the Kcna, Left behind them to the eutward on 
their wny to Assun. 

t Kattn ?tople of Burma ^ pp, aaa, 
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for tht; 90 u!. These villages do not erect stones for the soul-force of 
the living, but those who use wooden statues for the dead put iro pairs of 
stones representing the imle and the female as lias been already stated. 

The Nzemi (Kachha Naga), like the Khasi, use a menhir to 
represent the male and a recumbent slab to represent the female, but 
they do not, as the Kbasi do, use dolmen dsts for the bones of the dead. 
There are large grot^ of menhirs, probably representing clan burial-' 
places, in the IQml Hills, and one such, of enormous stones, oceura at 
Gwilong (fig. 3) or To^ema in the Nzemi country. This group has, 
erroneously as 1 consiaer, been described as a ' circle and the plan 
included in Col. Hodson^s book on The Noga Tfibes cf Mampur, but 
not made by the author himself, is misleading. It consists of a large 
number of menhiis, some of great size, aligned dong the path of approach 
and becoming a confused group of stones at all angles, many of them 
now thrown down, and containing an irregular open spa^ where the 
young men wrestle In honour of the dead on certain occasions. Water 
is conducted by a special channel into a normally dry excavation 
alongside the stones, in which the young men disport themselves. This 
association between monoliths and water has in the past been very 
frequent, but is rapidly disappearing, as menhirs are now erected 
without any regard for the presence of water. Old ones of i;ote, 
however, are associated with artificial excavations which hold or were 
intended to hold water, while another symptom of ohviously the same 
fertility cull is to be seen in the Rengma Naga practice 01 digging a 
re<^tac!c for water on graves id order that the crops of the deceased’s 
heirs may be fertile, and in the practice of certain Angami clans W'ho 
make rain by pouring water on the grave of the last member of the clan 
to die. 

Menhirs are also associated with the vital essence of enemies as 
well as of deceased clansmen. The association of head-hunting with 
the crop by the Wa of Burma has been mentioned, but the Konyak 
Nagas of certain villages, when they take a head, hoist it on a bamboo 
act^ed to a menhir in order to benefit the crop (the hoisting is doubtless 
to make the rice grow high). In other villages {e.g, Yungya) the head is 
exposed on a flat stone at the foot of a palpably phallic menhir, or on a 
stone table {as at Chi) Iwfore a mound on which a small stone is erected 
for every head brought in, an t^phorbia, whose milk-like jxiicc seems also 
to have fertility associations like that of the being grown on the 

• Frazer. GvUn B^h ,». 313.316,317; v*xu, 11 j ; Folk lore in ilu Old Tesumtnt, 
nil 316. 
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top of the mound. The Tarvgkhuls expose the heads of their enemies 
on a pile of stones, and the Angamis place them on the sacred stone of 
the vulage, while the Lhotas hang them on the sacred tree of the village, 
a ficus, among the roots of which a« kept the round ivater-wom oha 
stones which are the repositories of the * luck , the lufftia of the 
community and which have in many cases accompanied the community 
in its wanderings in the remote past.* 

Apropos of the discovery of * Woodhenge ’ it is worth noting that 
all these monolithic erections have their w'ooden counterpart. The 
forked stones of Dimapur are paralleled by the forked wooden posts of 
the Sema and other Naga tri^s (plate viii), as the ‘chessmen ‘ pillars 
and as menhirs generally are by wooden phallic pillars, as of the Ao 
Nagas; while the Angami Nagaa use a pair of wooden emblems 
corresponding to the stones of Dtmanur* Even a wooden me^ir has 
been known to occur, though no douot this»was a degenerate, since the 
stone menhir must have started as a post and not a slab. Perhaps the 
wooden co^ may be taken to correspond to the stone cist, and certainly 
the pots used for the disposal of Konyak heads in many villages are to be 
correlated with the stone skull cists, and in some villages, e.g., Shiong, 
an inverted pot is inserted in the mouth of the pot that contains the 
skull, the latter being half buried and the pot farming a sort of dome 
over the skull inside, 

Stone work is not confined to menhirs and dolmens of course. 
Circles are constructed in honour of the distinguished dead, Thrae 
in the Sema tribe consist of flat stones erected to endt^ a space of 
some yar^ in diameter, sometimes with a solitary menhir outside the 
circle (plate is). The Nzemi on the other hand use square blocks 
and build a circle or rectangle about a foot-path, leaving gaps for the 
entrance and exit of passers*Dy—this also in honour of the tUiatinguished 
dead. The Angami make solid cenotaphs and graves of stone-walling 
filled in with earth, circular or rectan^lar according to whether the 
deceased has or has not perfonned feats of merit. The circular 
constructions resemble ve^ closely the circular stone tumuli of southem 
India,of northern Africa** and of Etruscan graves. 'Hie Lhotas 
bury their dead in vaults in their sandstone village sites, covering 
the low entrance which runs the length of the vault with fitted sandstone 


Tht Lkota Nt^i iM aqsj. 

*• Fergussoti, Riut* Stoite MittmmtnU, p. 47^" 
“ Ibid. 39S. 
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sbbs, Some of the build loose stone pyramidical caims tn 

honour of their dead, usually associating them, water, and 1 have 
seen a similar pyramidical structure built by a Synteng in the Jaintia 
Hills in front of his house. Great forts of stone, terraced and 
pyramidical, are built by the Angami as clan strong-holds, usually over 
the spot where the ancestors of the clan and founders of the village are 
buried. They are used as strongholds in inter-clan riots aitd three of the 
finest in existence were constructed as late as 1023. 'Hiese Dnfiu and 
similar consmtetions are built by the method alleged to have been used 
by the Piets (vide MacRitchie, Testimony of Tradition, pp. 66 sq.) of 
forming long lines to a quarry, or river bed, along which stone after 
stone is passed from hand to hand. Circular stone platforms with 
stone blocks round the edge as seats are made for clan ceremonies. 

Alignments of menhirs are frequent and it is to be noted that they 
are nearly always along a path. In the case of some Synteng erections, 
as perhaps at Dimapur, the alignment is associated with a market, but 
generally they line the paths which approach a village or some otiicr 
frequented place. (Plate x). I'he association again appears to be with 
the souls of the dead, since all the cult of the dead is associated with 
the paths to the village by tvhich the soul leaves, and no doubt returns 
to, its earthly habitation. Ofierings for the dead are placed along 
paths, sometimes in the direction from which ihe village originally 
came, and in the Ao tribe the dead themselves arc exposed along the 
paths though there seems to be no such origin association in tlieir case. 
Rock cartings are rare—almost absent, but one very naturalistically 
carved or touched-up menhir in the Lyengmat village of Intuma is 
associated with carvings representing the deceased, his wives, children 
and mistresses, the heads he took and the snimals he slew, the rainbow 
by which probably hb soul was to ascend to heaven (or possibly to 
associate it with the fertilizing rain), and a very conspicious spiral 
pattern tentatively stated to rq>resent perhaps a great snake, but most 
uncommonly suggestive of certain patterns associated with megalithic 
work in Europe. 

Some of the menhirs erected in Assam are of very great size. The 
Dimapur monoliths were esdmated to weigh about 20 tons each, and 
one at any rate must be a good deal more. Many Naga monoliths must 
weigh as much, and even bigger are some of the Synteng stones, one of 
which, at Nartiang, measures ay feet in height above ground, while Col. 
Gurdon mentions a Khasi table stone at Laltlyngkot measuring aS ft. 
by iji ft. by t ft. 8 ins. These are not as big as many of those in Europe, 
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but they win certainly compare with them to the extent that the mechorls 
by wtoeb the Assam me^ihs are transported and erected would serve 
equally well for those of Carnac, and to say that how such monuments 
were put up is a mystety. as has been recently a;raerted,»* is inconsistent 
with our knowledge. The monolith to be erected bv Nagas is quarried 
so that when completely detached from the rock 'it lies horisontallv 
upon one edge. Usually h is a natural slab or boulder lying near or 
on» the surface of the ground, but occasionally it is cut from the rock 
where tlie strata are such that detachment is easy. This facilitates 
Oie tipping of the monolith on to the wooden sledge on which it is to be 
dragged to the site of erection. This sledge Is made cither v-shaped. 
from a fork of a tree, or in two pieces, the sides, which serve as runnera. 
^ing joined in both cases with cross pieces of stout wood (plate xi) 
The sledge is laid as dose as possible alonpide the stone with its noi 
adjacent to the lighter end of the stone, and it is held in place by men 
pualmg against It witli poles while the stone is gently prized up and 
tdted on to It vrtth wooden Icrvcra. Once on the sledge die position of 
the stone IS shifted by means of wooden levers till its weight is 
distributed as evenly as possible, and it is then lashed very &htlv 
to the sled™ with of creepers (plate jcn). Similar ropes are 

used for pulling the sledge and stone to the desired site anddioueh 
ropes are provided to enable large numbers of men to pull fas many 
^ too pullers may work on one rope), and they have spare men 
to reheve them or assist when there is a special strain (plate xiri) 
At the desired site a small hole is dug and the sledge arranged so that 
the heavier end of the stone u adjacent to the hole. To this end of the 
stone Jong pies made from saplings arc apph'ed by parties pushing with 
ml their weight to pr^ent the stone’s slipping prematureJv mto the hole. 
T^lim prewure IS mamtamed during the raising of the stone from the 
horizontal to the vertical, which is effected by introducing under the ton 
end, ^y from the hole, wedges of wood of very eradi^y increasii^ 
length, lo introduce the wedges %VQoden levcre are used which raise 
the end of the stone veir shghUy and admit of sections of tree bS 

prev'ious ones® 

fthtch ajjpushed down nearer to the base of the stone to make room for 
them. When the end of tlie stone has been lifted well up fr^thc 
ground in this way, it is harnes^d with a noose to creeper-ropcs which 
are pulled on from beyond the base of the stone, the nc^Tits foS 


“ A.yTioorrT. September *928, p. 348 39. 
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helping those who are pusbing poles against it hy placing a foot on the 
base of the stone. When the stone reaches an angle of abotit 4.5° 
it is allowed to slip off the end of the sledge into the hole, and the party 
pulling on the noose raise the top end to any upright position, others 
pusliing with ilieir hands from behind. As the stone touches the 
vertical all rush in In a ’scrum* from all sides, those nearest the stone 
steadying it at the top with their hands and those behind supporting 
by their weight those who are ptisliing directly on the stone. While 
it is held in this position by the weight of the press round it the bottom is 
wedged underneath to make it stand steady on its own b 33 e> after which 
the hole is packed and the ranuned end eventually paved with flat 
stones at the top. 

In the Lhota tribe another method of transporting smaller monohths 
b used, particularly where the ground b broken and rough. A huge 
rectangular framework of poles crossing at right angles is made, as 
rigid as possible, and the stone is lashed to the centre of it (pbtc xiv}. 
The men raise the framework and earry the stone to the site, each man 
being in the centre of a square made by the crossing poles of the frame 
exioept the outer lines where squares are open on one side,^* It is easy 
for sisty men or 30 to oombine in carrying a atone in thb way, though 
of course the method docs not admit of the transport of nearly such 
large stones as can be moved by a sjedge with ropes. 

Although an eastward asjject for the erected stone is often favoured, 
it is not universal, and there appears to be nothing to connect these 
mcgaliibs with sun-worship. The absence of sun-worship here 
naturally suggests speculation as to whether complete confidence can 
be placed in the commonly accepted supposition that the megaliths of 
Great Britain and of Brittany were connected with a sun-cult. The 
ali&s convenes and alignments of Camac do not face east, but nor^-e^t, 
south-east or north, and their orientation might refer to the direction 
from which migration took place, or, in the case of aiigoments, might 
be determined by pre-exbting paths, as are some ulignmerits of the Naga 
Hills. The occurrence of solstitial stones b not necessarily destructive 
of this view, since if the dead were associated with the crop and the 
reproductive powers of nature generally it would not be unnatural to 
find in their monuments a means of determining the seawms on which 
the agricultural year depended. The Chcrama clan of Kohima village 
in the Naga Hilla detonmine the calendar of their agricultural year hy 


^ Thi An^imi p* 36^^ 
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careful observation of the rtsing alon^ a distant rang^ of jagged 
peaks wiJch enables them to note the solstices. A group of menhirs 
commemorating the dead might have been made to serve the same 
purpose I and when the solstitial apot became known it would no doubt 
hv: marked. There is other evidence to suggest that at any rate Carnac 
was associated with a fertility cull. The wheat design under the T^bte 
de^ Marchnnds associates it with the crop and the ornamentation of the 
stones in the gallery of Gavr’ Inis has been interpreted as a convention¬ 
alization of the same theme* Relnach has shown that head-hunting 
was practised in ancient Gaul^ and^ as pointed out by Gomme/* 
it seems to have sunlived in Great Britain to the Middle Ages, while 
the pre-chrisdan fertility cult practised by the witches survived to a 
much later date. Traces of phaliic worship go back to the Old 
Stone Age, and it is perhaps not unreasonable to deduce from the 
mortuaryi phallic and rcriilitv associations of the menhirs and dolmens 
of Assam, that the not diastmilar monuments of Europe had similar 
associations to which the sun tvas purely uiddental* 
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THE BERLIN CONGRESS 

Mr R. G, Colling WOOD sends the following note:— 

On the ancient feast of the Palilia, the date on which Rome, according- 
to tradition, was founded, the lititata di Corrtspondeaza Arckeolo^ca 
was inaugurated by a group of Italians and Germans in the year 
From the hist a predominantly German institution, it became by 
degrees more and more exclusively so, until, in the year 1886, it took its 
present form as the Archaeological Institute of tlie German Empire* 
This body celebrated its centenary on 21 April of the present year. 
On the morning of that day, delegates from German and foreign learned 
societies were received, and presented addresses of congratulation^ 
in the evening, a meeting was held in the Reichstag building, at which 
speeches vvere made by representatives of foreign Governments, On 
tne following day a reception was held in the new Pergamon Museum, 
where the Pergamene sculptures have been reconstructed and can be 
seen under conditions that almost deserve to be called ideal. In the 
afternoon began a senes of meetings at which, for the next four days, 
ardiaeologists of almost all countries lectured on the work recently 
done by diemselvcs and their compatriots. There were altogether 
about 75 of these lectures, divided into four sections—^Rome, Greece, 
prehistoric Europe, and Asia and Africa. In the evenings there were 
meetings of a more general kind. On 22 April the entire company, a 
thousand strong, were entertained at dinner in the Marble Hall of the 
Zoological Gardens. Speeches were made, but whether owing to the 
shape of the hall or to tne difficulty of securing silence in so lar^ and 
vanous a gathering, they w’ere not heard. This, however, did not 
damp the spirits of the diners. The neirt evening, the guests of the 
Institute were invited to attend a meeting of ible recently*founded 
Gesellschaft fOr Antike Kultur, at which its president. Professor Werner 
jaeger, gave an address on the place of ancient studies in the life of the 
modem world. Professor Jaeger is the most brilliant and distinguished 
of the younger generation of German scholars, and his speech was a 
thing wliich will not be forgotten by those who heard it: at once a 
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reasoned exp^ition of the meaning and purpose of historical studies, an 
analysis of spiritual conditions in the post-warworld, and an impassioned 
plea for the building-up of a nev.’ world on the ruins of the old, in the 
light of the past and its lessons. If any member of the congress 
wandered, in^ an idle moincnt, why an entire civilization had been 
bitten with this morbid craving to scratch the earth and collect the bones 
of its predecessors, and why the disease had gone the length of herding 
its victims together, a thousand at a time, at great trouble and expense, 
for the mutual discussion of their symptoms, Professor Jaeger’s address 
gave the answer to his doubts. 

PRIMITIVE CARTS 

By a happy chance we are able to publish together two photographs 
of primitive solid-wheeled cans, one from Sardinia and the other from 
Spain, where they are still in use today. They are the result of holiday 
snapshot taken by two of our readers to whom wc are indebted for 
permission to use them. (Plates t-ir). 

Interest in the subject was revived by Mr Woolley’s discovery at 
Ur of a limestone bm-relief showing just such a wheeled cart,* This 
is the oldest known instance of the use of wheeled vehicles, unless the 
chariots thcmBclves, found later in the Royal Tombs at Ur and 
also at Ki^, are earlier. These chariots also had solid wheels. 
Tiioiigh solid, that is to say spokeless, the wheels were not made in 
one piece. The component parts were damped together, a method alw 
adopted in our Svduuan example, where we presume the damps arc 
of iron. In the Spanish example the wheel consists of four parts, and 
the same mechanical principles are used as at Ur. .An economy of 
weight is effected by boring two large holes. 

Essentially, carts of this kind are little more tlian logs or planks 
on moving no lie m; the prototype of the wheel was obviouslv the 
tree-trunk. Describing the Spanish example Mr W, J, Hemp, 
wya it consists of a tapering platform of which the smaller end’ 
forms the pole (whose end can be seen projecting between the heads of 
the ox and ww). The carta go up and down the steep paved streets of 
Oporto, emitting groans which are a characteristic of the country In 
some places a brake is applied by straining a pole against a round 
projecting iron hub (absent in the illustration). The carts arc in 

See .AnnouARiES Jovsnai., vm. ptaie 5, and ANnourrt. ji, pbie oppoiite p. y6. 
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gener^ use throughout the north-west comer of the peninsda. I saw 
them in Oporto, Braganza, Astorga, and Santiago *, 

As usuaJ on any Spanish subject, Richard Ford^ words are worth 
quoting ; in his Gatfierings from Spam he obsenres of * the carts and 
other imchines of Spanish rural locomotion and husbandry ' that * when 
not Oriental they are Roman ; rude in forni and matcnal, they arc 
always odd, picturesque, and inconvenient. 'ITie peasant, for the moat 
p^, scratches the eainh with a plough modelled after that invented by 
Triptoletnus, beats out iits com as desciihcd by Homer, and carries his 
harvest home in strict obedience to the rules in the Georgies 

' The carts in the north-west provinces are the unchanged plaustra^ 
with solid wheels, the Roman tympana which consist of mere circles of 
wood, without spokes or axles, much like millstones or Parmesan 
cheeses, and precisely such as the old Egyptians used, as is seen in 
hieroglyphics, and no doubt much tesembling those sent by Joseph for 
his father, which ate still used by the Affghans and other unadvanoed 
coachmakers. The whole wheel turns round together with a piteous 
creaking ; the drivers, whose leathern cars are as blunt as their edgeless 
teeth, delight in this excruciating Cfiirrio, Arahice ekarrar, to make a 
tunse, which they call music and delight in, because it is cheap and plays 
to them of itself; they, moreover, think it frightens wolves, bears, and 
tlie devil himself, as Don Quixote says, which it well may, for the wheel 
of Ixion, although damned in hell, never whined more piteously. The 
doleful sounds, however, serve like our waggoners' lively l^Us, as 
warnings to other drivers, who, in narrow' paths and gorges of rucks, 
where two carriages cannot pass, have tliis notice giv'cn them, and draw 
aside until the coast is clear 

In sending us the Sardinian phoio^ph, Mr C. Suffem suggests 
that man-hauled carts like this may w'cll have been responsible for the 
hlaltese cart-ruts. iVlr Suffem observed similar ruts in Sardinia. 
This would explain why there is no worn central track, such as must 
in time have b^n produced by the hoofa of draught animals. 

He also draws attention to a bronze statuette illustrated by Perrot 
and Chipiez (Histairt; de i’Art, Sardinia, fig. 57), who attribute it 
to the miraghi period. It represents a soldier carrving a long pole or 
chariot-shaft, with a pair of wheels at the upper ena; whilst about the 
middle a basket is kept in place by a hook, ^ere is certainly a striking 
resemblance to the cart hgured, with its basket-like body of plaited 
sttaw. (The photograph was taken in the Macomer district in 1934). 
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These two priipitiye survivals from so near home are of great 
interest, and wc wish to thank the owners of the photographs for 
allowing us to publish them and to use their notes in compiling the 
above description. 

DESERT mRKlNGS NEAR UR 

Amongst the negatives of a large mosaic of tile district round Ur, 
is onc'show-ing curious parallel marks. Wc reproduce this (plate in) 
with the object rather of eliciting information than of giving it. The 
exact position may be seen on the mosaic itself, which b now with the 
Ur finds on exhibition at the British Museum, 

The marks well be old irrigation channels; but if so they 
seem to have a di&rent appearance from those in use in Iraq in 
medieval and modem times, 

THE ROUND TOWERS OF MOAB 

While staying recently at Amman, the capital of Transjordan, we 
were taken by ourhost, Group Captain Rees, v.c,, to see some megafithic 
lemmns on the plateau lying to the south-west of the town. Thev 
consist of two dolmens, two round towers and innumerable walls or 
banks of stone. On seeing the round tmvers we were at once struck by 
their very close resemblance to the taJayots of Majorca. At the time 
we had forgotten Dr Duncan Mackeiuie's account* of the Trans¬ 
jordanian temains, which wc had not looked at for many years ; and 
on re-reading it we were interested to find that the same resemblance 
had also struck the earlier observ'er. The similarity, however, b so 
remarkable tliat no one who has seen both can fail to notice it. 

The dolmens differ in no essential points from others in the huge 
region where ihey occur—« region which extends from Ireland to India 
and from Sweden to North Africa. The one visible in the photograph 
(in the bottom left-hand comer of plate iv^occurs dose to the mins of a 
round tower of mcgalithic constmciion (Dr Mackenzie’s plate u) and 
was doubtless, as he suggests, the tomb of some chief who lived there ■ 
or possibly a communal burial-place of the inhabitants- The dose 
assodation of dolmen and tower is w'cll brought out in tJie photograph 
taken obliquely from the air; and this association b a feature of the 

Ammon at Amman, by EKmoo M«l£«iiic,Fnj> 

rXnniiAl, 19] 1, pp. 1-40, pbtCM i_vi, 
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tiuraghi of Sardinia. Tlie nuraghi, too, are mcgalithic towers, though 
their special structural features Iwve not yet been proved to occur in the 
towers of Transjordan. 

Attached to tlw Transjordan towers are the mins of rectangular 
rooms. These are not visible on die photograph, but were carefully 
planned by the late Mr F, G, Ncu-ton, Dr Macsenzie’s companion on 
the occasion of their visit to Amman. The whole complex of structures 
was primary defensive, and in general character (though not of course 
in details) may be compared with our Norman castles, with their keep 
and bailey. Dr Mackenzie further observed a strategic airan^mcnt 
with relation to the perennial streams at Amman, the City of Waters, 
the Rabboth Ammon of tlie Bible. The towers mc only a short distance 
from the town itself, which may be seen in the distance on plate v. The 
view gives also a good general idea of the rolling uplands of Moab ; and 
it shows how' much cultivation there is in this, at first sight, barren 
region. The whole area is seen, moreover, to be divided up by huge 
banks of stone bounding the fields. These are es^ntially the same as 
some of the prehistoric held-boundaries in the stonier parts of England 
and Wales ;f they represent partly the ruined field-walls, partly the 
stones and boulders removed, as oWtructions to the plough, from the 
field itself. Of what age they are, w*ho can say ? The area is still 
cultivated, but, though doubtless there have been many changes, ^ey 
may go back to the remote * megalithic ’ times, before the Canaanites, 
and long before the Children of Israel. 

In these towers and dolmens, with their far-flung resembtanc^, 
we have yet another suggestion of a remote cultural community 
extending over large regions of the ancient world. A direct connexion 
between, say, Majorca and Moab is of course very unlikely ; but some 
ancestral community of culture there must surely be. If this be ruled 
out as too bold an hypothesis, what explanation can wc give of another 
striking resemblance—that bcttveen the lock—cut tombs of the ^Mediter¬ 
ranean region ? % Like causes produce like elFects, aod the res^blances 
may, of course, be accidental. Th^' none the less spiking. Gne 
ivould Ij ke to knoiv more of the habitations of dolmen-builders in othM 
regions. We hope we may be able to publish something about this 

later. 


I Cotnpaiv Dr ftustnci*s article in the Ia$i number of AvnQum. 
I See Ajwutum, ii, 314, ats aaii in, M2, 
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UNKNOWN LINCOLNSHIRE 

Prehistoric and Roman Lmcolnsbire arc both a^vaiting discovery. 
No county has Ixrcn more neglected and few are so promising. Though 
now mainty under plough, there arc yet visible remains of the first 
importance which h^-e never been investigated ; some have not been 
described since Abraham de la Pry me whose 17 th centurv diary contains 
so much useful bfonnaiion (published by the Surtees Society* vol. 54, 
1870), Stukeley was* we believe, the last, as ^vell as the first, to set 
down an adequate account of the Roman walls of Caistor-on-the'-Wolds, 
a fra^ent of which stiil survives. Mr C. W. Phillips, who 
visited Caistor recendy at our suggestion, thus describes them :—■* The 
remains are on the south side of the diurchyard, and they consist 
of the relics of a piece of curtain wall, and of a bastion. The line of the 
w'all is occupied at this point by a row of cottages, and the bastion, 
which is not on a comer, is at present built into some outhouses ai the 
western end of this range of houses. It still stands s^jme nine or ten 
feet above the present surface* is solid, and is pracdcallv seimcircutar 
in plan. It is built very roughly of large pieces of the local stone, and 
I saw no vestige of tile or briefe. West of the basdon for some thiny 
yards there are the much overgrown and totally ruined vestiges of the 
curtain wall. The south boundary’ of the churchyard is the terrace 
fonned by the wreckage of this wall. The bastion has been a good 
deal damaged round its base, but seems in no real danger because much 
of it is shielded by the hovel built round it 

Mr Fhillim also describes a long barrow, at Burgh Top, It stands 
beside the old road called High Street, the main artery of the Wolds 
from time immemorial. Some years ago we noted three obvious long 
barroiivs on the 6-inch Ordnance map (near Claxby, Alford); but t^ 
one at Burgh Top is the first to be actually discovered on the ground. 

Lincolnshire is now being partially revised for the Ordnance Survey 
lar^-scalc maps; w that it is a good opportunity for residents to 
notify us of any ancient sites that are omitted. There must bt a very 
large number. 

AN IMPORTANT BONE IMPLEMENT FROM CHEDDAR 

Dr R, C. C. Clay sends us the following communication ;_ 

One of the most important archaeological finds in recent years is the 
discovery of a second example of the so'called ‘ bltons-dc-commande- 
ment' in Gough's cave, Cheddar. The two specimens are the only 
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known examples from the Brirish Isles. The first specimen, found in 
1903, lias been described in the Jo/vfn, Roy, Anthrap. Inst, xliv, 245. 
The second spedmen* here illustrated, was found by Mr R. F. Parry in 
1927 in his excavations at tlie mouth of the cave. It was resting 
on gravel in the sand, close to the north wall : tiiar is to say, in the 
deepwt implementjferous stratum; and was associated witfi several 
ffint implcmenis of undoubted Magdaleniati facies. TJic fact that 
it was found in two fragments, one large, the otlier small, far 
apart, testifies to the extreme carefulness tiwt Mr Parry exercised in 
his w’ork, (Plate vi). 

The specimen is made from an antler of reindeer, one face being 
slightly rounded, the other almost flat. ’'Fhc rounded face is decorated 
with six bands of linear incisions, while the flat is plain extxipt for a 
single similar band in the middle. The perforation a <wai, inclined at 
an angle to the shaft, and liears on its lower lip on the fiat side and on its 
upper Up on the rounded side well marked grwves which have evidently 
b^n cut with a flint implement. 

The Gpedmen previously found is more fragmentary. It is 
decorated with a band of incised lines that wand spirally round the shaft. 
Miss Garrod, in The Upper PalaeoUthk Age in Britain f states that ' it 
is not very typical, and might be eillier Aurignacian or Magdalenian 
It was found in close proximity' to some skulls which Professors Seltgman 
and Parsons described as differing from the Croruagnon (Aurignacian), 
and showing a greater similarity to skulls of die carTv Neolithic period] 
although displaying a general resemblance to the Ctancelsde (Magda- 
lenian) lype- 

Many theories have been advanced as to the uses to which these 
mysterious objects have been put. They have been commonly found 
on the Continent in Magdalenian deposits, and a few specimens in 
Aurignacian and Solutrean * floors ^ The earlier have been plainer, 
and the later (Magdalenian) usually decorated with representations of 
animals or more simple linear and curved designs. Obermaier states 
that it is not impossible tliat the earlier forms may have liad some 
practical use, but that later, as the became more delicate, they 
seem to have been exclusively ‘ sacred ^e following arc some of the 
uses suggested for them:—^handles of slings, maces, tern pegs, dress 
fasteners, check>pieces of horse bits, instruments for dressing skins, 
ceremonial or magic staves, shaft or arrow straighteners, Cartailliac 
and Reinach considered them to be magic staves similar to the stone 
• clavas cefalomorfas ’ of Chile and Atgentma, and Obermaier inclines 
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to this view, D^Kelette called attention to the small proportion of 
complete spedmens, the majority bcmg broken at one extremity, ii^his 
suggests that they were employed as tools rather than aa SYTtibols, The 
theory most widely accepted at the present day is that they were 
instruments for straightening the shafts of arrows. This theory is 
strengthened by the fact tmit modem Eskimos employ an arrow- 
straightener analogous to the so-called ' baton ' (see fig. 227 British 
Muwum llandbcMik m the Ethnographical CoUections), But the 
Eskimo straightened his shaft by damping it, then binding it to the 
straightener, and leaving it in this position until it dried. In the case 
of the * batons * it la more likely, from the grooves on the perforations 
and the angles of the perforations to die shaft, that, if tliey were arrow* 
straighteners, as app^ most probable, the wetted shaft was passed 
dirougjh the perforation and then wrenched into shape. Dr H, S. 
Harrison in a redevv of La Madebint by L, Capitan and D. Peyrony 
{Alan, 1929, 68) writes ;—‘The appearance of the numerous “bfttons- 
de-commandement'’ that were found tends to suggest that their inter* 
pretation as sbaft-stnughteners is likely to be correct. If they were 
*' chiefs^ staves ”, then the chiefB "were either extraordinarily numerous, 
or ver>’ careless with their insignia ^ 

AUSTRIAN LAKE-DWELLINGS 

Dr Leonhard Franz of Vienna, contributes the following 
notes 

In three of the beautiful lakes of Upper Austria, the Mond-See, 
Atter-^e and Traun-See, lie the remains of prehistoric pile-dwellings 
belonging to the Copper Age. They have yielded numerous objects 
such as pottery, axes, saws, clubs, stone arrowheads, knives, fish-hooks 
and i^clleiy of copper, necklaces of marble and perforated teeth. The 
muddy floor of the lake in which th^ lay has preserved things which 
would otherwise have perished, such as wooden axe-hafts, knh'CS, 
sptndle-w’hofls, fragments of mats and ropes, and articles of food. Thus 
the Upper Austrian lake-dwelling complete, in 3 very valuable way, 
0^ toowledge of die Alpine pilc-dwelli^ culture already gained from 
the Swiss lake dwellings. 

Recent investigations show that the lake-dwellings of Austria and 
tiwjtzcr^d have no dose connexion with one another, except for their 
general features and the influence of northern tribes which reached both 
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regions. These tnvestt^dons hive thrown fresh light on the problem 
why men took the troucle to build their houses in the water instead 
of on diT land. The reasons seem to have varied in diJferent lands 
and at dufferent limes. 

In Upper Austria, a dose examination of the sites shows that the 
Copper Age villages were situated quite near the shore and that the 
sites were carchjlly dioscn with a view to trade routes. In the Mond- 
See one site lies close to the source of the river which connects this lake 
with its neighbour the Atter'See. In the Attcr-Sec some pile-dwellings 
were found near the river Agcr which empties out of the lake and connects 
with the river Traun. The Traun comes from the Traun-Sce, and in 
this lake also there are lake-dw'elltngs, again near the source of the river. 
From this it may fairly be assumed that the lake-dwellings were con¬ 
nected with a system of water trafiic. As we know from Ends in 
Switzerland and in Germany, the people of die Copper Age used canoes 
made from tree trunks. 

The reason for this traffic was, as we believe, die trade in copper. 
Numerous copper mines in the mountain.^ of Salzburg and the Tyrol 
show that already at the end of the Stone Age men knew how to extract 
the metal. Since it w'as at this time a and precious material, it is 
obdous that a lively trade in it would arise. Starting from the copper 
district in Salzburg, where these prehistoric miners worked, numerous 
finds along the SaLach stream in a northerly direction show that thb 
was the trade route to the Danube. From the site of the present 
town of Salzburg there is a natural road eastwards touching the lakes 
of Upper Austria. The distance between Salzburg and the Mond-See 
is only 30 kilometers, and when using this eastern route the copper 
traders had the advantage of the waterway, which w'as short and cheap, 
as it is even nowadays. From the Mond-See by way of the river 
mentioned above they readied the Atter-See, and thence by way of the 
rivers Ager and Traun came to the Danube,which was the great con¬ 
necting link between east and west. 

In the light of this theory, one can guess the origin of the lake- 
dwellings. They were a kind of ports intended to facilitate the copper 
trade, and perhaps they also acted a& custom-houses to control It. 
That such a lake and river trade is not impossible is shown by the trips 
which the people round tlie Mond-See mode in the last century m 
connexion with tiie timber trade. They left the lake in thdr canoes 
and went bv just the route suggested above as liaving been used by the 
copper traifcrs, as far as Vienna. 
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TOE ACROPOLIS 

Mrs Dina Porttvat Dobson has kindly written the foflowmg 
description of an air-photograph (plate vn) of the Acropolis:— 

^'he air-photograph shows in the centre the Acropolis, a great rock 
which runs rougWy cast and west in the midst of the Cephisian plain, 
standing out distinctly and to be seen by voyagers on the Aegean sea 
five miles distant, and forming the very heart of the city of Athens. 

Athens as an arch^logical site shares the fate of such cities as 
Rome and London, which have been inhabited uninterruptedly from 
the time that they were first settled. Each succeeding people or 
generation, bent on imking the best use of the limited space at its 
disposal, was ruthless in sweeping away the outgrown buildings of its 
pnedecc^ors. Thus the soil of the Acropolis is a veritable pal^psest, 
made evident by the spade, and clearly shown in this photograph. 

The first inhabitants, of neolithic times, have not left any con¬ 
spicuous traces on the rock, and the earliest masonry now visible 
belongs to the Brona^ Age, which was, probably, the period of the 
greatest material glory in the Aegean world. Between 1500 and 
I too B.c. Athens formed one of a series of strong and nugnificent 
citiesMycenae the golden, iVrgos, Tiiyns, Troy, and the slowly 
declining towns^ of Crete, On the Acropolis itself there have been 
found the remains of a Mycenaean palace and lesser houses, while 
the whole was girt with walls of Cyclopaean masonry—that dry-walling 
of ^e Bronze Age. here executed on a heroic scale. Some of this 
fortification remain.s today. 

This ci\'ilization was swept away by the incoming of an iron-using 
folk, who worshipped Athena, and built a temple iu her honour on the 
Acropolis, which in its turn fell, and was replaced by a new temple 
built on its ruins in the vith century BjC. ; a building with a stone 
peristyle. The ground plan of this can be seen in the photograph 
just to the north of the shadow cast by the principal building now 
standing, the Parthenon. 

This temple was destroyed by the Persians when they vainlv 
lavaged Athens in B.C.; vainly because the folk had fled, and the 
invaders wreaked their vengeance on bare walls and olive trees. 

It was when the city was triumphantly reoccupied after the Peisian 
wars that it devolved upon the citizens, as a religious duty to malf.. 
pod the devastation wrought on the homes of the gods by the bar¬ 
barians. Athens, at the height of her splendour and wealth, undertook 
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die task in no grud^g spirit; and it is the buildings that she raised at 
that thne^ roughly between the years 448 and 438 b^c.^ that can now be 
seen. 

Chief amongst these is the Parthenon, the great temple to the 
maiden goddess, built In the Doric style, of marble from the neigh' 
bouring quarries of Pentelicus. It was designed by Ictinus, and the 
building was carried out under the supervision of Callicrates. Its 
decoration is welt known to us in England, since much of its fine frieze 
is in the British Museum, and is commonly known as the Elgin 
marbles. The temple remained standing, singularly complete; serving 
first as a church, then as a mesque, and still retaining its roof till 
1687, when a Venetian bomb fell on it while it was being used as a 
magazine by the Turks, and reduced it to the lonely min shown In the 
photo^ph. 

To the extreme north of the ground plan of the older temple to 
Athena stands yet another sacred to the goddess Erechtheus, commonly 
called the Erechtheum. This was built on two levels, and Is, perhaps 
best known for Its southern porch of the Caryatids: female figures 
serving as pillars to support the roof. 

At the west end of tne rock appear the ruins of a series of buildings. 
These formed the Propytaca, or entrance to the pFccInct. ThU was 
nobly and spaciously designed, and consisted of a great staircase with 
halls and porticos to the right and left; one forming a picture f^lery. 
On the south side stands the little temple to Nike . 4 pteros, the Wingless 
Victory, This can be made outonthepho tograph, crowning the bastio n 
on the south side. It has had a chequered career. Built by Callicrates 
about 4^6 B.c. it stood until It was taken dowm by the Turks, and 
finally rebuilt on their departure after 1835. 

All round the Acropolis, and especsally on Uie north, can be 
discovered fragments of the temples destroyed by the Persians, and 
used as masonry in the later rebuilding. Just so in many a church 
built in the fifteenth century we can pick out stones worked by the 
Normans, or even by Saxons or Romans. 

To the south die theatre of Dionysus can be clearly seen. It was 
partly hewn out of the rock, and was constructed in 499 b.c. The 
ground plans of the temples to this god, built in different ages, arc 
further yet to the south. 

Extending in a long lin e roughly parallel to die westem half of the 
Acropolis is w*ork of Roman times, the Odeum of Herodes Atticus of 
A,D. 161 and other temples. 
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^ ^ Such are the principal buildings shown in this alr-pbotograph, and 
It B not lubehtting that Athens the soaring and aspirings Athens with 
Athena s bird as her symbol, should be depicted by the help of wings. 


CONGRESS AT BARCELONA 

An International Congress of Archaeology is to be held at Barcelona, 
33 to 29 September, Invitations have been issued to all archaeologists 
and to many others tikelv to be interested, W die ^retary, Profesor 
Bosch Gimpera (University of Barcelona). The date has been arranged 
so as to coinade with die International Exhibition, in which an important 
pla^ j» given to Spanish Art and Archaeology, There will be lectures 
and excuraions, and altogether the opportunity of beconung acquainted 
with the imtoitant results achieved in Spain during recent vcais is one 
which should not be neglected. 


NEW LANGUAGE DISCOVERED IN SYRIA 

^ we go to press a startling piece of news reaches us from Syria, 
The excavations which have just been carried on by MM F, A 
Schaeffer and C. Chenet at Ras Shamra, 8 miles north of Latakia' 
jmve yielded about 15 clay tablets covered with a cuneiform script of a 
hitherto unknown character. Tlie tablets and the obiecis with which 
they arc assocj^ted go back to the i4ih centurv 

The writing of Ras Shamra is actually qinte different from that of 
the Sumerians or Accadians. It consists of only 26 or 27 siens and is 
therefore evidently alphabetic, and analogous with that used by the 
Acnaemcmd Persians 800 years later. ^ 

ftj tan^ge is ludden behind this mysterious writing, which 

M- VtroIIcaud is attempting to decipher, we do not yet know\ 
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Tfte Sdiior is ml akei^s able to verify htforniaiioTi taken from the 
daily press and other sources and cannot therefore assume responsibility 
far iL 

Among the objects from neolithic habitation-sites at WindmiU 
Mill and Abingdon (excavated by Messrs Keiller and Leeds respectively) 
are certain many-pronged objects of stag's horn. The putpose of these 
is puzzling, but has been explained by comparison with similar objects 
used by the modem Esquimaux. It is interesting to leam that a 
precisely similar implement has been found at Spiennes in Belgium^ 
the great neolithic flint-mining district. We hope to review Monsieur 
Raliir% book in a later number {Vingt-cinq anndes de rccherches, de 
restaurationsetdereconstiiuiionSf'Brussch^ 1 (^ 20 , p. 183, fig. 99, compare 
Antiq, Jouhn. vin, 470). IVIeanwhile here is yet anomer^and apparently 
earlier, link between England and the Rhlne-Meuse region. 

A new camp has been discovered at Padbury, Bucks. It lies 
at the south end of the vill^e, and the rampart is still fairly well pre¬ 
served, It is called Korbury, and was found by Mr Nowell ISIyTes, 
the clue being provided by an old estate-map belonging to All wuls 
College. 

^ ^ 

In our last number wc said (p. ai9) that Comte Bigouen^ and 
Monsieur Adrien de Mortillet had stated that the well-known painted 
pebbles of Mas d'Azilc were all forgeries. We^ have received s leter 
from Comte B^ouen protesting against the attribution of this opinion 
to him, and another to the same effect from Professor Breuil, We 
regret having been mialed by the passage from which we quoted ; but 
at the same time we must lay the blame entirely upon the equivocal 
manner of its publication. No one reading it would suspect that Comte 
B^gouen and Monsieur dc Mortillet had held contrary opinions, 
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In the present number we publish an article on the construction 
of mcgalithic monuments fand their wooden equivalents) by one who 
has seen and photograpliea the work in progress 1 One thing more b 
needed, and that b for someone to make a film of it. Such a mm would 
be of the very ^atest interest to every educated person ; and of io- 
calcuJabte value in years to come. 

Incidentally it b nice to know that VVoodhenges are still being 
made and used in Assam and that they are closely associated with the 
cult of the dead. 

^ ^ 

Acting on a hint in Aubrey, Mr Stuart Piggott recently vbited 
Alfred's castle near Ashdown Park in Berkshire, He found, as he 
had hoped, that the rampart vras originally faced with Sarsen boulders, 
like Unington castle. Several large samns are still in situ, and there 
arc many more in the ditch. Potsherds (mostly of the late Iron Age) 
are abundant. 

^ ^ 

Mr C, W. Phillips dug a trench to ascertain the age and character 
of a circular enclosure at Moat House Farm, Wraxhall, Somerset 
(5 He writes: ' It proves to be a small fortified enclosure, 

surrounded by ttvo concentric ditches cut in the solid ro^, The 
finds show that, at the time when the ditches were open to the bottom, 
a black Iron Age ware w^ in use. Typical Roman u'are only occurred 
high up in the rubble filling, i ft. 6 ins. from the present sur^ce, The 
ditches have been carefully cut in the solid rock with great labour, 
and I dug some way along the outer ditch to see how it carried on! 
I found It symmetncal with sides of equal batter, and a flat bottom' 
A beehive quem svas found in the inner ditch. 


l*he excavation of the curious and interesting little * double-camp ’ 
at Wngsdown, near Mdb, was resumed on 8 April. The rampart is 
of Roman construction (and a beautiful example of dry stone vvailing 
It ta); It has an outer thtch of the same age. and it lies partly over an 
inner and earlierdit^. In thb latter wcrefound, amongst otlfcr things, 
two iron currency-bars and a native Britbh coin at^buted to 
middle of the ist century aj). (The Times, 31 May, p. 17), 
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Miss Garrod and her coliea^es, who hirt'e been digging in caves 
near Suiaimaniyah in Iraq, have found Moustcrian and lace palaeolithic 
remains there (Nature^ 9 Eeb„ p* 217). We shall took forward to 
hearing more about these excavations and the later ones undertaken on 
a (possibiy mesolithic) site at Blount Carmel. 

^ ^ 

Undoubted proof of the existence of palaeolithic man in Ireland 
has been found by the members of the Bristol University Spefacological 
Society^ working in conjunction with the Royal irisli Academy 
{Nature, 18 May, p. 757). 

^ ^ -a- 

Excavations at Battle Abbey, carried out under the supervision 
of Mr Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., have revealed the apse of Williamn the 
Conqueror's church, and a large portion of the north side of the 
presbytery (The Times, 17 May^p. ii). 

^ ^ ^ 

A discovery which, if authentic, b important, b reported from 
near Pekin, consisting of the teeth and bones of palawUthic man 
{Sundi^ Dispatcfi, 9 June). 

o ^ 

Monsieur Bayle, of the Prefecture of Police, has submitted hb 
report on Glotaeh it sutes that the articles examined have all been 
faked. The report does not appear to have been publbhed (Dmfy 
Telegraph, 29 April, and The Times, 11 May, p. 13), 

o ^ ^ 

An infantry officer digging in hb garden at Asker, near Oslo, 
found a Viking grave of the toth century, containing a sword, spearhead, 
shield-boss, axe, two knives and a whetstone {The Times, 14 May). 

^ ^ O 

The Michigan University Expedition, which has been excavating 
the ancient city of Karanis (Kom Aushim) in the Fayum, has found, 
amongst other things, a striking wall-painting and some papyri in Greek 
and Latin. These latter include private letters, a legal report and a 
contract of sale, all dating from the second century aJ). {The Times, 
11 May, p. 14). 
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Some interesting discoveries made on Lambay Island, off the Dublin 
coast, have recently been aetjuired by the Dublin museum. They were 
made aeddentaiiv and are described as of the first wntu^ and earlier. 
(The Times^ 31 iMay, p, 15). Lambay has been identified with the 
Limnus of Ptolemy, mentioned by him'next to Ednis (Hill of Howth). 
Bill there are difficulties in the identification. 

^ ^ 

A ' dolmen ' has been opened at Presles (Seine et Oise), ' The 
floor is carefully paved, ... On the inside arc reliefs, well preserved 
but difficult to interpret. In one place an axe may be represented. 
The vestibule was probably filled intentionally in the Neolithic period. 
In it were found tools of stone and of bone, fra^ents of vases, and some 
bones of animals, fourteen in all. In the cn^ber were some forty 
objects of stone apd bone, besides flakes of flint, and remains of the 
skeletons of more than a hundred j^mons of all a^ and both sexes. 
Several skulls show that they had been severely injured and healed. 
Tlic long bones also showed various fracturcs^ (Atner, Journ. of 
Arch. (1929), sxxiii, 119, summarking Rome Archiohgique (1928), 
xxvin, i-i3)» 

^ ^ 

It is reported that an air-survey is to be i^de of the ruins of 
Zimbabwe, which arc now being excavated by Miss Caton-Thompson 
and her colleagues. So far as one can judge from published Information, 
the area is admirably suited for this method of research, since not only 
will the ruins themsehxs yield up their plans but the whole district la 
covered with remains of ancient fields, tracks and settlements. For 
such, and especially the fields, air-photography ia the ideal weapon, 
(Doily Tekgrapht 25 April), 

^ ^ 

The examination of the western half of the nave of Glastonbury 
Abbey has been continued. This work is being directed by iVlr C* R, 
Peers and Mr A. W. Clapham, President and Secretary respectively 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London, and Dom Ethelbert Horae, 
Chairman of Council of the Somerset Archaeological Society. Excava¬ 
tions on Ham Hill, Stoke-under-Ham, six miles west of Yeovil, at the 
Saxon cemetery at Camerton and at the Meare Lake Village have been 
continued. 
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Colonel G, R, B, Spain sends us the following report 

The North of England Excavation Committee have continued 
their work on the eastern end of the Roman wall during April, May 
and June 192^9, in continuation of the autumn campaign of iQ^S (viJe 
the 2nd Report of the Committee), Tlie Fort at Wailsend and its 
Junction with the great Wall has been investigated, and its correct 
in relation to the modem streets has in the main been recovered. The 
north gateway of the Fort was located m Leslie Gardens, Wailsend. 

In Newcastle the search for the lie of the Wall to the west of the 
300 yards stretch, located in 1928 in the w®t of the dty, has been 
actively carried on below streets and business premises, and a further 
stretcK of some 600 yards has been added to the length discovered last 
year. The investigations show that the line runs from St, Dominica 
Priory (Red Bams) to the Sallyport gate in the old town Wall and 
from thence probably to the line of Silver Street. 

The search for the lost fort of Pons iElii has resulted in the location 
of a Roman occupation site at the Newcastle castle keep. An altar with 
a partially legible inscription, a denarius of Vittlliua (a*o, 69), a Samian 
base of the potter Capellius of Lezoux, and other fragments, besides 
waliii^ of a puzzling diaracter, have been discovered, 

Tne investigation of the course of the Vallum In Newcastle seems 
to show that the 0.5. line in the SummerhiM Grove district is wrong as 
no trace of the Vallum ditch can be located in this area, 'fhe turret 
on (he Wall at Denton, discovered in 1928 (vide Report), has now been 
completely excavated and some interesting discoveries have been 
made. 

[Since thb was written, the fort of Pons itself lias been 
found.—'E ditor) * 

^ ^ ^ 

The recently issued part of the BuHeitina de Pahtnohgia ItaUana 
completes the 47th year of publication. This very valuable serial, of 
which the earlier years are now so scarce as to be unobtainable, is very 
little known to English readers. Apparently only one private individual 
and two libraries take it in the whole of Great Britain, And yet the 
BuUettim is the only original source for a great deal of information ort 
prehistoric subjects in Italy, and its price is low, only 40 lire (about 
9 shillings English). 

The current volume consists of 200 octavo pages, w'ith index, 
bibliography and 19 pages of illustrations. The articles, written by the 
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urchAeclogTSts in the country, treat of aJJ periods from the Italian 
palaeolithic to the Iron Age. A masterly article from the pen of the 
Editor himself, discusses the tight thrown by recent archaeolojpcaj 
discovery upon the origins of Rome. Readers of ANnQurrr might 
well be urged to subscribe for this admirable publication or to induce 
their libraries to take it. It is indispensable to all who wish to keep 
au rouront with die problems of Mediterranean archaeology. I'he 
Editor is Dr Ugo Antonielli, Museo preistorioo Eigorini, Rome. 

^ O 

Some important work on the siteofBeth*peIet ^el 1 Fara), i n southern 
Palestine, which throws more light on the period of the Hyksos or 
Shepherd Kings who ruled Egj’pt before 1600 is reported by Sir 
Flinders Petrie in a letter to TAe Times zi May, p, 15. Earth-camps 
of the Hyksos liave already been found at Tell el Yehudiych and 
Heliopolis and to these can now be added a cemetery of over 20 graves 
with more than roo scarabs and much pottery. Only pan of the site 
at Bedi-pelet has been dealt with, so that further gnn’cs may be expected 
next winter. Professor Petrie maintains that the whole scale or early 
Etttopean history depends on the chronology of the Hyksos Kings and 
to secure evidence for consecutive monuments of ihetr pen'od is one of 
the great needs of historical study. In a further letter (i July, p, 15) 
Sir Flinders states tliat five great tombs of the Philtsttne rulers have 
also been found at Beth-pelct. Some contained several successive 
interments and their date is shoivn, by the names of Egyptian kings, to 
be between 1320 and 1100 b.c. 

A full report of the excavations, with historical notes on Bcth- 
pelet by R. St. Barbe Baker, is printed in T/ie Times 6 July, p. 15. 

Tlie annual exiubition of the British School of Egyptian Archaeology 
was held at University College, London, last July. 

^ o 

A report on recent excavations in Italy is published in T/ie Times, 
4 May, p, tt. Work has been resumed at Atjuileja—ao miles south 
of Udme--which was an important military station in the time of 
.\ugu»HiB. At the old port on the Natisone canal, which connects 
A^uileja ^wtdi the sea, parts of tiie cjuay, made with fstrian stone 
joined with iron bars, have been uncovered. Tile foundations of two 
great towers, which appear to have been buili in oonsetiucncc of some 
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emergency, were found, the material used including fragments of 
sarcophagi, cornices, and plinths. Two tablets, with epigraphs of t^ 
3rd and +th centuries, were discovered. Near Como a sepulchre of 5th 
or 6th centory B.c., and a Roman four-wheeled cart, have been found. 
Al the catheontl of Torcello (Venice) a great Roman sarcophagus of 
marble was found under the cathedral altar during some restoration 
there. It is supposed to be the first tomb of San Eltodoro, bishop of 
AJtinate, and protector of Torcello. 

O O 

A furAer discovery at Agrigento (Girgenti) in southern SidJy has 
been identifi^ by Prof. Marconi as the image of an * Unknown God 
the collar being a frontal plait of hair with a human ear at each end, 
indicating personality but ^vithout identifying features. The report 
(The Tiam, 15 May, p. 15) reminds us of the saying of St, Paul (.Acts, 
xvn, 23) when he speaks of ha^'ing seen an altar dedicated * To An. 
Unknown God 

o- ^ 

The Mission of the French Academic des Inscriptions et Belles 
^ttres at Miner el Beida, 7 miles from Latakia (Syria), lias continued 
its excavations this season. Besides Cyprian pottery and bronze 
utensils, two bronze hawks of purely Egyptbn style have been found, as 
well as a bronze statuette, plated with gold, representing Teahub, the 
Hittite war-god (The Times, zi .May, p. 13). 

■C> 

Mr A. H. M- Jones, of the joint expedition of the British School 
of Archaeology and Yale University at Jerusalem, reports {The Times^ 
B June, p. to) on the work at Jerash, Transjordan, where attention 
has been given chiefly to tlic ecclesiastical buildings. The cliurch cast 
of the Fountain Court, believed to date from the atli century, has been 
uncovered, the masonry conflnning the dating. A small chui^ in the 
souih-wcsi angle of the town has &o been esca^-ated. The dedication 
and the name of its builder arc ^ven in two inscriptions in the mosaic 
floor of the nave. Yet a third site revealed three churches, two of 
which are dated as 6th century. They contain flne mosaics, one of 
w’hich we hope to publish in Aktiquitt. 
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A report of recent discoveries on Hadrian’s Wall appeared in The 
Times, n June, p.p. 

^ ^ ^ 

The Cairo correspondent of The Times (13 June, pp. 17-18) 
contributes an interest^e account of the temples of Philae (of which 
air-photographs were published in Aktiquity for June last) and the 
effect wtucb the decision of the Egyptian Government to raise the 
Aswan Dam will have on them. 


^ 

There has been much actirity on Romano-British sites during the 
last few months. In addition to the work on Hadrian's Wall reported 
elsewhere, excavations at York, Chester, and Caerleon have been 
continued. The Yorkshire Archaeological Society continue their work 
at the Fort of Brough-by-Bainbridge and also at Malton. At Kanovium 
the Cambrian Archaeological Society have <»mplcted four years* 
excavation by the examination of the area outside the north rampajt- 
Excavations *in progress at Caistor-by-Nonvich, Richborough, and 
Lydney have also tx^n continued. 

^ O' ^ 

A remarkable rock-painting has been found by Signor Cipriani 
in the Marandcllas district of Rhodesia. Its particular interest is that 
there are two paintings, one superimposed over the other. {The TVmei, 
21 June, p. 14). 


An interestir^ account of the Roman galleys in Lake Nemi, one of 
which for the first time in nearly 2000 years has now been exposed to 
human sight, was contributed to the Dailv Tel^aph 22 June, p. to, by 
Prof* Arduino Colasanti, the originator of the proposal to drain the lake. 

^ ^ ^ 

hn exhibition of Mr WooUey 'a finds during the last season's work 
at Ur was held at tlw British Museum in July. An account of the 
principal objects is given m The Times, 6 July, p, 9, 
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This list is not exhaustive but may be found convenient as a record of 
papers on sidfects tcMck are within the scope of ANTlQUXTy, Books are 
occasionally vtcluded. 

The Porlock atone drcle, Exmoor, by H, St. George Gray. Proc, 
Som^ Arch, Soe. (1928) ixav, 71-77, contoured plan, ni 30 . 

An account of a newly dboovered $ionc ctfde, with fuJl detsib of its oonditiDn 
and Burroundings, 

The Forests of Europe and their development in post-glacial 
times, by Dr T. W. Woodhead. The Empire Forestry Journal, vit, 
no. 2. 

A Taluabk contiibution to the reCDnsmiction of prehistoric cnyiiDninent by a 
ifecognucod authority. The paper was origioally read before the British .Xsaodstuui 
at Gusgtiw in 19x8. 

Some aspects of the post-glacial history of British forests, by Dr 
Erdtman. Journal of Ecology, xvii, 112—126. 

A ratnahle summary by one of the leading conrinental authorities. Dr Erdtinan 
haa uriltzedthc r yj dunoe af ihe |wil£n-content of the pest, and has something to 
say also about aichaeoiogidl honaons. 

History of the %'egetation of the southern Pennines. by Dr T. W. 
Woodhead. Journal of Ecology, xvn, 1-34. 

Contains important atchaeologicaj synchromanu. We hope to reviiTW it later. 

British domestic sheep, by H. B, Booth. The Naturalist, no. 869, 
June 1929, pp. 203-207. 

Interesting otnemtione by a ‘practical wool stapler*. He aoeoimts for the 
huge number of distinct faree^ of sheep in pioportion to the aixe of Great Britaia, 
by the geotogiml variety of the country. Thu opens up a promising line of eaquiiy 
for preMstoriaaa. 

\Miat the Soil of Greenland telb of its mediaettil inhabitants, by 
Paul Nfirlund. Art and Archaeology (May 1929), xxvn, 201-210. 
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The Lincolnshire beakers of the Early Bronsie Age, by Austin Lee. 
Assoc. Arch. Soc/s Reports (1927), xxxviii, part 2, pp. 209-212; $ plates. 

A uacfiil «coouQt of die ' bealmp and a few ffagmeoEnry of o%bet$ * 

^hich bm been found in Lmcolnsbine^ with eraltent illustnuions of them and a 
achrdulc. 

The Plans of York, described by George Benson. Assoc. Arch. 
Soc.U Reports (1927), XsitviU, part 2, pp. 331-352 

An cxcelknt description of them, with sntall scale leptoducsions of plws of 1574, 
i6q 7, 17*2,1750 and 1785. 

Neolithic flint InipIcmeDts from west Somerset, by C. P. Moysey. 
Trans. Torquay Nat. Hist. Soe.^ 1928, pp. 8t-g, 

Iron Manufacture and Heat Generation, by Prof. Henry Louis. 
Nature, 18 May 1929, p, 762, 

.Mnuact of the presidential address to the Tion and Steel Institute. A aurwy 
of inm ftom prehistoric dmcB^ 

The Caves of AJtamira, by Prof. H, Obermaier. Country Ii/e, 
27 April 1929, pp. 606-S, illustrated. 

Air Photographs of the Middle East, by O. G. S. Crawford. 
Geographical Jounutl, vol, Lxsm, June 1929, pp. 497-512. 


Articles in the Illustrated Losdos News 

Amoi^ the many important articles on archaeological discoveries 
and events which have appeared in the Illustrated London Nems during 
1929 are the following:— ® 

5 January. Bolivian relics at Tkhuanacu, 30 miles west of La 

Pa2. 

The wrecked statues of Hat-Shepsut, Thebes. 

19 January, Drawings by Australian aboriginals. The illustrations 
accomppy a revdew of Sir Baldwin Spencer's Wanderings in Western 
Australia (Macmillan, 1929, 2V,, 421.). 

Article by Prof. F. Halbhcrr on discoveries in Trajan's Fonsm and 
elsewhere in Rome. 
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26 January. The first Maya mosaic evp’er found. [At Chicheniitza, 
Yucatan], 

Sumerkn Art and Human Sacrifice, by Mr C, L. Woolley. 
[Illustrating his work at UrJ. 

9 February. Palestine as a home of ancient Man, bv Sir Arthur 
Keith. [Based on the discoveries made in the group of caves in the 
Wady-el-Mugliara on the slopes of Mount Carmel]. 

16 February. An early firidsh Shield from Wales, illustrations 
and description by W. J. Hemp, P.S.A. [Found in 1873 on Moel 
Hiraddug in the Vale of Clwyd, fomierly pronounced as Roman but 
now dated and century b-C. Based upon a paper by Mr Hemp in 
Arch. Comb* (1928), Lxxxm, 253-84J, 

z% February. Excavations in Afghanistan by the French 
Expedition, directed by IHoos. Alfred Foucher and others. [About 50 
ancient sites have been noted but only 13 have been excavated. 
iVmong tlie finds are a fragment of high relief sculpture reproducing 
an episode in the life of Buddha, found at Hadda ; a 3rd century stupa 
with figures of Buddhas and ^dhisattvas ^ and a great number of 
most remarkable statues and statuettes of Hellenistic character 
which point to Greek artists having settled at Hadda]. 

2 March. An account of a prehbtoric iron mine found by Baron 
Von Miske and Dr Von Bandai at Velcm, in western Hungary. 

9 March. An article on the work of the German Archaeological 
Institute at Athens, where the site of the Dipylon, the main dty gate, 
is being excavated. 

23 March. Graeco-Celtic bronze urns and flagons of the 5th 
century B.c., found February 1028, on the site of Bouzonville abbey, 
ne^ Metz, d^cribed by Reginald A. Smith, F.SJI. [One of the flagons 
is illustrated In colour tn the number for 30 March. It is one of the 
most beautiful prehistoric objects ever found in Europe; and it is 
good to know that it will find a permanent home in the British Museum]. 

6 April. Discoveries at the Gizah l?yram 5 ds in 1928-9, during 
the excavations conducted by the Vienna Academy of Science under the 
direction of Prof. H. Junker. 

Tbc finib indude ait aLiba»ter ofierinjc-plate; atatiKS of Rlne Sahemaefcf in 
tilu, and of the oourt physidin Ni-*Ankb'Re ; aamphagi; insciibcd stone blocka j 
and alabaster veiaela uaed for offering to the dead. 
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Drawings on stone of an Impaia ram now in the South African 
Museum at Cape TowUi and of a vulture on basaltic rock found at 
Klcrksdorpt western Transvaal. [They are described by Mr Herbert 
Langi who has further articles on prehistoric drawings in the issues for 
13 and 20 April]. 

18 May. Illustrations of the Parthenon Frieze showingi by means 
of the juxtaposition of plaster casts made for Lord Elgin in i8ot» how 
the parts still siiu on the temple have decayed. 

15 June. Discoveries at Constantinople by Mr D, Talbot Rice, 
field mrector of the British Academy Archaeological Expedition. 

2^ June, The Zimbabwe Ruins, by Mr J. P. Cope. Historical 
sites in Iraq, from air-photographs taken by Wing Commander 
Insall, v.c.:—MutawakkJl^s palace at Sainarm, the 'Median’ wall, 
Hatra, and moated mound at I’all Alij. 

Articles on The Past in Persia, by Professor Ernest Herafeld. 
t. The prehisloric period (before 550 &.C.), 19 Nov. 1927. ii. The 
Achaemenian peri od (550-3 30 B .c.), 24 Dec. 1927, in. The Hellenistic 
and Sassanian period (330 b.c.—a.d.), 11 Feb. 1928, iv. The 
Muhammedan period (630 aj 5. to the present day), 18 Aug, 1928. 

We make no apology for including the above scries in our list 
tliough it w'ss publisticd some time ago. Prof. Hcrzfcld knows Persia 
and Iraq better than any other living man, and he writes at first hand. 
'File Iliusiraitd Lovdott JVmf lias reproduced the photographs of his 
latest tour in its usual admirable fashion. The illustrations include 
Pa33ga^ae(i); Pcrsepolis (u); Kalc-l-Dukhtar and Tak-j-Bustan (in); 
Khargird, Mosque of ’Waramin, and many other Muhammedan sites (iv). 
Prof. Herzfeld's text ia an excellent, if naturally too brief, summary of 
the history of the region. The captions however (which are not Prof. 
Hcrzfcld’3 work) leave much to he desired, as usual, liie habit of 
inverting the proper sequence aiid putting the name and description of 
the picture last is most aggravating. 

Prof. Hcrzfeld has contributed a new series of articles to the 
fIluitTated London Nmt( 2 $ May, ( June, 8 June, 1929) which deal 
with prehistoric Iran, The first concerns the relations betu'een the 
neolithic settlement of inner Iran and the oldest civilizations of Elam 
(Susa l) and Sumer (Ur and Kish). The scscond article dcscril^'s rite 
early Bronze Age settlements near Nihawand and the last deals with the 
Stone and Bionae Ages in northern Iran. 
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GREAT BRITAIN i Essay's in RegionEil Gcografihy by twenty*dx sulhoi^^ Edited 
hy Alan G* Ooltie, ma.^ b.sc. ipzS. 211* 

ReaJer* of ANpounr hAjndly need 10 be renuodtd that ardiaeobgists must aitciid 
geography : for it has been one of the constant cuts of thb journal to emphasize tbe 
impoitanoe of maps, and the sdentihe reading of mapa^ to the studcjii of early human 
UstDTy\ Therefore a deiaihd j^ographical anrtey of Great Biitnln h sure of a welcome 
in tlicse pagea« It would have been 9tiU more weliDOitie had it lieen the ^rirk of a single 
writer, or a band of wriiem working in dow collaboration. But the parctlUng-oui of a 
field of atudy among a number of L^epencknt oontributoiB, folbw’lng no rammon plan 
and iharing very few ideas as to how their section ought to fit into the wholc^ can never 
make a emriatactory book. Every contributor brings hts own pcispoclive* his own scale 
of values^ and bis own opinlona, to bear on bis region : and tbe le^ult h that no inexpert 
reader can determine exactly how far the differences, which the book seone 10 teveal 
between one region imi] another are differences hemetti ilie teutons or merely difFerrnocs 
bctv'«LD the points of view from which they liave been described. Thus — to take a 
qtiesrion of great importance for anrhaeobgy—bow far would it be true to aay tiiat the 
chalk uplands were found by early man fiet of woodland ? One writer says quite simply : 

* With pasturing excluded chalk grassland wmitd be occupied by scrub and beech forest * 
(p. 26) i Ano tiler says ’ it seems prr>bzbte dmt these areas were originally foresteci \ 
because * an authority tus recently stated^ on the bjtsii of ecological invesiigalionj, that 

* the vast bulk if not all of it (the English chalk) would pass into woodland if paaturage 
wicre Withdrawn ^ (no reference fs to ihe/autfancity^; p, 75). This wrirer ibo 
nd Ju<», aa endence for primitive forest on the ebaikt the alleged fact ttai * in earlier 
(NeoUtbie ?} timea - * . a moister dimaie prevailed * (p. 26). A third writer says ' there 
is no suh«£atiria| cridence of any change in the to ml Amount of annual preripiution in 
this part of EngLmd ’ (p, 135) and that * it is virtually certain ibat the tieivy undrained 
clays of ihfi InwUnds were covered primcTjdJy with forest or swamp^ white the upland*, 
the home of the eariiest inhabitBiits« were retarivcly clear * {p* 137)* Now the first writer 
ta speaking primarily of Kent, the second of Hampshirep and third of the aoutbem 
Midlands i nut die difierence between tiie first two and the thin! appears to be a disagree- 
meni on a point of bDisfiicsI grogmphyp not n difference between chidk uplands south 
and north of tbc Tliamcs respectively^ 

It is not within the competence of this journal to criticize the main body of the book, 
its geographical portkiTiSp in the stricter sense of that rather compendious epithet. But 
in most of the cnapteru there are staicmeaiSp often amounting to forma! pamgniphs or 
sectionii about tbe otrly human htsiory of the region ; and on these porliocis we can 
hardly avoid oommenting. Some cpncrihuiore, induding some of the bat^ omit iheao 
matters altogether. Some of those who deal with themt deal with them creditably. 
Tbe fact that Professor Plcure writes the chapter on Wsfca is s suffidcot guarantee for 
the treatment of the ethnology and early hi^ry of the PrindpolityH The writer on 
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East Auglii bfl» tiMti Dr Cambftdgt Regw^i and Mr L«d 9 % jlnglit*SaxsQM 

Sfftthments ; though why his should «ay that Bnincaster wa$ the hcadqutuler^ of tlir 
CaiiaiB of the Ssmh Shore. 1 do not know. But in j good tnimir am* lUiteraenti 
ohout early hifftory not oidy show liwk tign of peEsonal knowl^gc or rtsesixh. bm do 
iifii even aecm to tuive been mbmiited for aiUdsan to sotnconc who blew the outlinei of 
she subject, llius one writer^ who Iclb us that the highly-developed regional eon- 
sdouADCSS of the Devon-Ck-ntwill pemnsuk ‘ texjk ihapc in prchbttiric time "—An 

which one ’wxiiild like to see discussed in the light of evidence—dlfio that in 

this peninsula * traces of ihe fbjmsru are generally scarce though they ore found aa far 
west as Batetef * (p. 105). ThU reerm to fn e a n (a) that scatnty tm™ of the Romans are 
found at Esseter sad farther east—whieh ia iniskading; for a visit to ihe Exercrmuseum 
shuw^ that the relics of the Roman town of bea Dumnoruorum are not pEnicnilorly 
stsmty^and (b) that no traces are foiind ftiftber west, which au^e^ts tliat the writer ha* 
not even gone the length of looking up the County Hhi^ry of CtirnwaJl or the 

Ordnance Map of Roman Britain* Another writer infono* ti* that ‘ the oldest huni^ 
trackway in Drilain (the Buedieval ^^Pilgrims Way*led westward m baliabury Plain 
wliere itMd StonehengCi Our prehistoric capital “ (p, anJ-^eAdUng out unEarbfied 
curiostTV as to the methuds by which the dates of d// British prehistoric trackways 
been freed, and adding another to the iheoric* conreming the nature and purpose of 
SlofichengeH But rite most paidJul part of the boot, to the archaeobgifit, is that which 
deiciibe* Cirencesler sa a Rntmm mjHtary base and Bath aa a Roman cobny (p« 120^^ 
and, diacuaditg the Anglo-Saaon aettlement, states that" during this j^riod the Touts to 
the lotvcr Severn via the ITftoincs viilJey was blocked to the Angb^Baxon invaders at its 
eodteru end by the fortfes* of London * {pn uth The aswftian that the walk of psndon 
ore responsible for ihe Ltu^ of early Saxon aetdenienui in the b wer Severn bwn b shout 
oa well foumbEl a* the description of Batli oa a Roman culctiy. But wobmi k to come. 
Bristol, we learn (p* la^)* waa 1 Rornsno-British town with an elaborate history and some 
very remarkable fesiures. * Bristol wa^ walled only about * century before the with¬ 
drawal of the Rnnian legtoiui. The form of ancieni Jlristol and riie stfwi lUiea are ao 
like those of GeH-ium {sk; can Gle^num be meant ?) and Aquae Stilii sa to confirm tlie 
view that the Lmperist plough originally markEd out her pitmt^erjum^ the inner line of 
wbJcli can srill bo iraccd ^ One would like to ask (i) wkat single shred of evidence 
there is for a Roman town at Briiiol—amcc street-linn are not evidenoe t (ii) if there was 
iuch a town, where the rctnami of its walls are ; (iii) what tangible evidence date* these 
walk to the early fourth oentury ; (tv) on what greuniLi the sudior ^cribc* ■ pmmmum 
to a minor proviadaJ town \ and (v) what he means by the * inner line * of a pofltSfmiifr. 

R. G.CCLLtNGWOOn. 


ART IN ANCEENT ROME. By Euceses SntoTfc. {An C/jio : .S'pmer Milk series). 

Hemmiftm* 19^9. s t^oh, pp, ivl, 199. viil, oai, md 584 texi-figum. 301 - 

Mre Strong's indefarigablc chainptonabip of Roman Art, as against the one-aidcd 
attiuide which 'daiftta perfoedon for the art of Greroe, and detiie$ even merit to that of 
Rome *, as the herself wrote tome twenty years ago, Ita been of the greatest acfvioj to 
orchaeologicai and artistic study; for It was high rime that the tyranny of Gfeece—an 
excessive revenge for the failure to appreciate die Elgiri marbles a ocatttry ago--should 
It lost give pboe to a morer reasonable frarne of mind. In the present vniumeB, with the 
battle alrnoil over, ihc U able to speak of “ what Roman sculptors could accumptkh when 
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tbcf ovcfbQard the par&ljsin^ inHucncc «f Gneect * m repciHludng a tndai liively 
icpulchm] statue of a wamant^-hid) Iim ttbCcatLf CDin^ to Jight ticar Risjnt (it« t^)taj3d 
erai to gibe (u, tJ5) at the IleliemaiB for being tdiochcd at' the CDfnbtn^tion of a fragile 
support with m heavy half-bust ' (that of CommoduM in the FhtlAaso det Coir*ervatori). 
In mjtit« Honum oxt is not Creek irt^ cmd netier pretended to be; but it Ima a real existetio: 
and mi merits, nnt the least of which k Aympsth^ ii mdnifes^iti jt* represenmbni 
of ebiJdft!®# of fromeii and of the old and ailing* and Veigil V rather unfoctunate remark t 
' Others, 1 ween, sdudl hamijacf out tbc breathing bronze with softer grace^ md call ffom 
marble the living face liaa too bng been uised in evidEHoe against ji* Such a piece of 
^If-oondemnation^ of couTse, proves out of the Roman's own mouth that in mutlcTa 
of art he ia only fit to repent in sackeinth and astiea m face of the more fonunaie beinp 
wiko wen: bom into the blesaitigt of Hellenic culture. 

In the campasa of the volumes before ua (four birndm! pages of text uiud nearly fux 
hundred Ilbistrationa) Vfc cannot expect more than a ftumniaty treatment of the whole 
subject; and, in OQUtjr^i to her previous book on Roman Sculpture^ Mns Strong here 
(and n^hdy} begins at the ve^ beginning, and rakea in architecture^ painting and io 
fnrth^aitp id faetp iit all its matufestaHona^ fmm prebistnnetimeA to the reign of justinian. 
This being so, it ts itnpoiiibU! to expect fidi tieabncnt of point* of dctml, though t^e ii 
one deficiency in the liliisiTadons that may be mcniioiied at oace; no c^tample ia given of 
the beautiful little sepulchral and ums that are only brielly mentioned in the text 
146). On the other hand we are foitumite in having many of tlie more retendy dis* 
cmered pietxA of sculpture btought before ua ^ jt is remarkable that of Sl^y or atxiy 
accredited portraire of Augusttia, two of the four or five more striking havz tome to fight 
within the la$l twenty yean- it la interealtng to notice that Greek mfluenoe, which at 
an earlier period had come in to some earent thmugh the Etruscans (who, bowevTcr, 
always preserved m etmng individuiiliiy)i was at its highest in Home during die loat 
century of the fepubhcp both in ardiitecttire and in art; whereas it was undEr Atiguitiu 
that ilic Romaniaadnn of Metfilenranean m wsh jiccumph^bed. From Ids time onward 
it progressed vigorouely and iDde|}C!xidenL]y; aa Mrs Strong notes^ even Hadrian^ 
frequcnLly a* lie had vtsited Greece, steered free of Greek influence in hit building schemes 
for Rome and * to taTk of the Hadiianic ideal as “ atale clasvidam ” which claimed m he a 
revival of Greek art, is simply nonsense But the * Jos vim Rom" mnvemejit persists 
both in art and ardutecture and qonrinue*, on what often to be iiiaufhdeni cvidcricc, 
to seek Oriental origins e^ryw^herc. lliere has been a great ded of cxaggeratiorii in 
tills direction in the past, and ll shows, unfortunately^nofignof decreasing. At the same 
time it b a mistake to think that Rome has yielded up all her secrets—far from it. \\'t 
muttt indeed wlk warily In making assertions, even about the best known hulidingv in 
Rome, it has generally been believed, and our author only rciUows preoodeot bi 

saying so, that the baMlica of the Flavian palace on the Palstine iuid q tlii roof and two 
storite of columns, while the large halt ad|ace:nf, knovm as the Autu Rigin, had a huge 
!>arrel vault. But here oomes Pmfesaor Gkminnoni wilh the ataieroent that the hasilica 
had a band vault renting on one order of columia and that the .itf/rf A^was a colotuiiide 
coiifi, and ofFem to prove it to us by the dmwjnp fas yet, urUuddly. unpubltiihed) mada 
by hia ttodciite in Equally well known work* of art, widi the exoepdon of tboac 

that are dated by external evidence, have a way of changnig their dates with benildcrt&g 
topiditv. We have long been ured to assiipi the balustrades in the Forum to the reign 
of Trajim, though fully aware that snme scholar* him considered them to belong to the 
time of Dgmitian. Kuw they are thought by iotnc to be early Hadrianie but see 
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(T, 83). A^j), tlte equaUy \\'dl*l(nown relief, one fnit of t^'bidi if in the Museo 

delle Terine anid the ocher in the Laiemi, afier Jigiuin^;In ell the texNbooki u e repre- 
Momtion of a scene in frentof the Tenipte of Vemis and Rome.whiclitviis built by Hednajj, 
has now been iruisfemd to the Julio'Claudlan period by Sieveking,and coosequemly 
has to be refefred to the predecessor of the present Panthttm if (which is not certain], 
this building can be pfo^'ed to have had ten coliunns tit ilie horn (1,132, i6|). Similariy, 
a relief which probably icpre^atB a socuc in front of the Temple of Qiijiintta, after having 
been dated by one authority to the reign of Caracalls, is now though t to ^long, in all 
probability, to the reign of Hadrian (1,133}, though otherauthorittes coosider it rlavian. 
And we must not forget rhat one of the dangeiu that beset the discossion of hUtnrical 
reliefs is that of restoration. Thus, the relief of the Suovetauritta in the Louvre (ii, 66)1 
in oommonwlth many other reliefs in that mtiaemn, has been huvily restored,indiidittg 
the * face of the Emperor, who now resembles Doinitian. but may ha^ been originally 
someone quite dilfcrent Ain Strong herself once thought ti to be Augustus, and the 
idea met with the apptoval of Miehon at that time. And it may be simply 1 counsel of 
dnpiiir that has kd .Mrs Strung, in speaking of the famous reliefs of precessioiia on the 
An Pacts, tu remark, in view of die uncertahuy of the recetidy piupored idenufkadons 
of the peiuonagcs who are seen tliere. that ‘ possibly nothing was intended beyond 3 
generalised representation of the Inipedal family and household on the south side, and 
on the north of ■ benaiDTial group followed by a crowd of mure miscellanieoua character' 
(t, 140). 1 must say that 1 ^d this somewhat hard to believe, for it Would s«m much 
more natural that the portnita of dednite persona should be given. The figures do not 
seem 10 be very highly ideal! ud, and, given the difficulty of tdcnlifying (he group of 
Imperial portniis found at Fonnia a few yearn ago (l, rife), it is better to confess our 
ignorance in this u in other nutters. I must myself plead guilty 10 adding to the genera] 
confusion in one instance wheiv Mrs Stmng has quoted me (it, yA 1 was prepared to 
follow Dr Van Deman'a previous opinion in assigiiing tlie hn^HVorli (there are no 
btick-rraiR^i reoerded from it, so far as 1 know) of the Amphitheainim Caatrerue to the 
period of Trajan : but sbt has now derided to assign it to the period of Scptjmius 
Sevcfus, thus sgredng moire or less with Elivoin—m 1 have stated in the addenda to the 
Topographical Diclianar)^ to which Aire Strung Itas leferred in the preface, and which 
has just been published by the Clarendon Press. 

The fact ts that, when the writing of s htstorvof Rojiun Artfwhich is what this book 
really U rather than a critiden] is approached, the limitations of our knowledge become 
obvious t and this fact hasoffered too much scope toaome of the brilJianl German scholars 
who have read too much of their own philosophy into the creniions of sculptors, who 
were in rcslity of a far lotrer mentai capacity, and sttempt to date and rtdate world of 
■It from considerations which can hardly even uaeonsciously have roffif into the minds of 
their authors. Wist is the remedy fur This stare of things t is the bewildered student to 
come to the arnduniion that the teJtt'boolu are unttiwtworthy ? By no means ; but, 
mssmuch as the general public cannot be expected to take «n interest in the details of 
archaeological discussion, it is impossible for Mm Strong, ■■ for any mtibur of a ahnilaf 
book, to give any idea of the uncertainty which still pervades many of the problems with 
which she hu to deal; and so she heiiwlf has wisely decided to avoid the thoray pstfis of 
cootroveray.* One onnot help thinking, however, that in such cases means ought be 


v! ‘?'^**^**’ ins(l«(uste stare of our knowledRe it U hatardeiw u 

snabluh hud and fist dedaWfli on ban- and compintivdy stlglit „f • 
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found for (^wmt a very cfoar ilkdnctiTO IwtwMit what we do k»>w beyond any reason¬ 
able poasibUity of doubt, and what la still lubjudiu t between wJut ia mattet of fact and 
what is matter of opinion. And tbere is only one way out wiiich, let t» hope, will soon 
be adopted, and it is this:—that Mrs Strong ^ould give us a realtv detailed book on the 
subject of Boman Aft, written in the 6tsi inatance fgr studenia and specialists {though 
tluti doess not mean tliiit she will not be able to make it scctptahle to the general public), 
in wHch she should give iia her own views in full, with the reasoni that she has for 
holding them againat the opinions of other scbolois. 

In dealing with a book that contains so much of interest it is iinpossible tn give a 
full idea of itt contenli j but a few examples of points of special tnteiesE mav be 
ttken, and first of all the passage tn the descriptidti of the Ara Paeis whete attention is 
cdltd to the triumphant tntty of the child into art, u full of Importance for siibMquent 
ages (r, 140). The chapter on paintim' under tile Early Empire is cjccellenl, thuv^ 
little puUit represented in fig. 2^ sliiiuld have been nuide to take Ids pkee in a far largo- 
scheme, represented in a drawing in the Tophon oolkctian (tv, 39), One of the most 
striking plaiw pioduwd bjf an ancteni srehitecl is tliat of the long, nairow Forum 
Transitoriiim (fig. 331) which was ' UiJ out ta default of more apace, n trapcsoidal 
The eSbci to recoacile two divergent orientations had already obliged t^ butlden of the 
Basilioi Acmitia to place its side fapade at an acute angle to its main fa^sde, and the 
samewillbcfoundtobeihij case here also. B Ut Rabin os, Domiunn’a aiehitect, managed 
to escape the monotony that a long nanow approach tn the Temple of Minerva would 
have created, pardy by this apkjing out of the Forum u it approached the Temple, and 
partly by decorating the Interior of the enclosure wall with a row of projecting cDlimim, 
round the entablature of which runs s sculptured frieae. A verv interesting point » 
that made by Lehoioan-Himleben, that the cbajnber and the stairs of the Column of 
I’rajan were not part of the original phut (tt, 76, 80). The windows interfere terribly 
with the design of the frieze, which w« complete before ihey were introduced (though 
its execution in marble had not actually begun) and was not modified to Include them .t 

Consuleradons of space compel \a to dcrae this notice, hut aufficieni has been said 
to show that Mrs Strong’s book is a work of omstmding interest and, kt us hope, only a 
prelude to that full critical treatment of this rasdnating subject which she has now given 
us the right to expect and antidpate, Thomas Awibt. 

NXJMANTI.A. Band (V : die Lager bci Renieblas. pp. xix and 309, 8a plaitt. Folio 

^umt of 32 plaitt tirtd a mgpt. 4yirflf Aen : Bnie^ann. £6 tot. 

Id MunuirtrVt [v Dr Schulten brings to a dose bis notable work on the Roman camps 
in the district of N'umantia. Volume nl (reviewed ANTltHjrrr, ir, 480) dealt with the 
actual drcutovallation of Sdpio, which resulted in the capture of the mll'town in 133. 


t A numiicr of poinn af deiail con e»iiy be nt right tn t »««nd edition: ihut, the 
Temple of Tupileroa Csnltol, though It ‘W biatn burnt down by the Vitellian wtldiny ’ 
(11. so), bw rebuilt by VespHtan ud burnt down ye* again in 60 A-n. before Domiiwn 
rettorH It. There u not a veatige ef bridewotk in the MauMileum of Auguttut (1, 136), 
The CuiudUlt harbour w*i not ’ a good way' from the uiuuihol the Tiber at the time of iti 
Cotutniction (i, 16a). The reootutniiriion of the lemphr of Venus ir«'l (U>mt is sRributed to 
Aurelian ItMtead of Mtxenttu* {11, 93} and the tnnrference of the obelUk of Amtnovt to 
the FmiHp Is attritmird to [£33 iuitead of iSis (it, loS). In one or two nies (no doubt osiiha 
w the dekyi to whi^ Mrs btrona alludet m her jmfaeit). iht kgcndi of tb# jltuatntwtu 
have been tnuupoaed {figs. Ss and 83, aod figa. iSo and tSi may be dted). 
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The profit vnluiM describes ft ctFtnpkx of fitt which overiie csch other oo the 

ml!in^ hiU-top of Gran Aitliyi, oesr the ^iJiitge of ReniehUs ; mA Gontaina notes on 
three other siilw, Alnia:siii, Agirilir, an A Aipwtfccqip. The whole work h 4 magiiiliixat 
cajitiihuticjx to the subject of Roman castrainetatiDn^ and provides^ in ample mc^urci 
the richness of inteieat whidi I {rredloed in st fonticf number of ANniijumrN It is a 
mumpb of patience p and a miiftEETpiccr of ftkliful diftentnngicmeni. 

Gnin Aulajn b m rolling hog-back^ wiucb rb» lome iii metres above the nlky 
of the Mcrdanchop at iu junrfon with the stream Mobigon. The Merdanebo is most 
accmible for ^‘arering, the ?blo!Sigon carries the Roman road from Numantia to Augusto^ 
brigs. Nnmjintis lies four miks awiViin full ^'iew.ai ihe conlbtenpe of the Meidancho 
and the Dnerop nnd can thicwi be watched^ ai a safe dietance* Herein Ilea the srrategical 
importance of Gran Atnlaya and on this hill were erected BticecBsjvely iJic folio wing 
earthwork^* 

I, A ramp 345 fnctrca wide, with very gently curved angles^ adjusted to ihr contour 
of the hilL Length imcertoiiL, since ihe south ind mosc of the east snd west sides^ 
are missing, Rsiopartj metres wider stone-bced with earth and atone rilling, 

Scattered internal buildings, which are fragnteniary. A simple pteway. No ditch. 
Dwkig to rocky soiL Possible b^illuiartum st the NW aoglci detachea from the wall, la at 
Pena Rcdorida and Valdevuiron, Dr Sdnilten bebeves it fo have been set out with the 
attm (lao Ramaa feet) aa the unit; but ihcie is a 27-fwf dUcrepaucy. Date r the oldest 
camp on tlic site. Dr Schidtcn OMUiectft it with incxiv^ 19, and Aulua GclliuSt 
KA ., 3 tvt| 11 and hence with Cato. Ingeiito^.^dconatiterit withe very scrap of evidence ; 
yet \i must be said that the evidence u <i^uLte instuOidefiU Thb diaappoiiitteetit b com- 
pcQsatcd by an extremely interesting dUcussion of origins. 

IL The north end of an earthwork, which merges with die north rampart of 
ai the east tower of the portadlertra of in, and thus the gaie. Breadthp 
4t5«4^n metres; length imcertmn* No tnUrmaJ buildings. Date! cernuntf later 
than I. but the rekrion to m is not satisfictarily determined. Since nt possirAtea m 
annexe on the east this might be snothcron the riorth ; and the cw is not rcBlly dedded 
by the nLifiking erf the main north gate* since ihcrt wits another gate {p&ria 
dtxtfa] on the north dde. h is, then, either ui*ft north annexe, or an indepmdent 
aummer-carnp^ as Dr Sehulten freely admits. 

IlL A winter blockade-cam p^ for two legioua, wntching Nummntia. Its form h 
irregular, in an attempt to adopt an oblong to dlffiniit ground. North sidCp 40 Cim« 
east aide* Syemp wuth aide, 740111, west sidcp jicun ; axes, jogm each (^3400 ieel^M 
actut), Orientatiori agrees with September sunset. Rumpart, 3m wide; ramp to 
same, mm long, by 0.70m wble. No dtich. Tovixre of ibrce different sires, holding 
juttU^i at an averege mtcr\*al of it» feet. Four main gates ^ two pfrrtm qmtrtm^f ; 
pebbly a postein at the Sw angle. Pprta decumafia, prindpifJii dtxirii, sad ^yintmrii 
dfxira well preserved, with interiiA] (? amlrcaBe) towerip jm broad by 9m long* The 
int€fV4ilhm ia 27m in avenigc width. 

The internal htuldings are of ihc greiu»t intcreat. Only i fragment of the pr^FUtrium 
remsiTLi, sealed by i fifih^priod deposit. It Bremi to hnArcbeen a range of room* round 
a oourtyardt with priatylc. Its orientation is differeju from other buiJdinp, but 
pratlels for diii are not wanting, and Schulten gives a very iatemtting serin* Behind 
the pri^tiw^m lie« a sumpiKUis cavalry banuct. for a tiima atnictmim ; then a /ari/m, 
w hich produced evidence of trade t then the quoittoritim, a cnun}ard store-bausc, with 
independent offices, not unlike the great Corbridge store in pkn. The tfibufu^* bouses 
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P«S8gej iMMsad of the usiul courtyard of 
«.ir.k 5 f * T^**® »rt pravided for effiotre' mew. The bamiS ere 

i« nm 8i«a ; in «ch 

^ t^ ttnlnii feature « an ntlong btuidinK So feet by a, f«t »q«q«, with a wing at 
ei^ end, m one ^ 75 feet bng, in the other 90 feet. Siidl* *nd men's quaitefs aie 
^tcd, aa the Qn^ protie. The Orjhiury bamtka are aimiJai tn shape, Si^d into a 

w V”*' entirely for pack-aSTiala. lixcep- 

t^l are the ^Ina bamcks, fiiwd mto an obbrg iyo by 190 feet. The plftnning 

the padc-animaJa or cavalry in eaerdae of depbviog; 

. , tt^gajr tirUjf appear 34 the Unportance adcI utc of horn depam I'hree 

mdubtahle httmea were tecorded, (o seat twenty, ten, jmd eight, reapecbvely.' 

nn auxiliaries were 

qiMrtered. The ciuel interest here m that the banaeka i.T«y fnm the coumurd plan to 
die formal ftfT^df. " ^ 

Date ; the genera] period ia not In doubt, Tla camp dates before ilie fait of 
, uouintia, which it ^tches ^ imd Dr Schiilten seems clearly tight in maijitaming tliat it 
ha* nullung to do inth the final operations of Sdpio, Again, the hoard of lao rir^orietf 
seems to connect the emp with Munemus rather than anyone eUe, sad Moncinua b 
rec^d m hi^e o^pied the camp of Nobilinr, Finally, ihe wine-jar stamp iwis is 
lo W assigned mbefcre 146 rather than after. On the whole, then, tl*c obmicaicn 
of ^ ^ip with Nobhor m 153, whose force it would nicely oontaln, is to be accented 
^ Scliullen was wise, however, in railing it Nohilior’a ramp 

outright, IS aoather mstier. On« the genera] date of the camp became dear, its whofe 
importHnn fay not in the man w ho built it, but in how it was built. 

metres in siae, with ahaip rectangular anglea t 
eight gates, Uefen^ bv j-metre Tampart ; no ditch. Frem the nnrth-wrat 

m^le an outwork (ArueeAiuw) tuns down (0 the Menhmeho. to protect the waterittR, 
It » 2-3 me^ wide, and two gads, pfnieeted by tutuli, and wmng as ssHy-ports, 
iu*rnd ^ with V, by style, imd by it* petition in sirati^atiun 4 timn 

• !!“ o®" '™l«me the useful clastiliratian in sires, for purpose of com- 

parwon. of the Scotoh suitimer-ramps, which Dt Schulten e»ayi si this point. Tfiis 
S *™^ foiwve ^e OMumption that all belong to i^cob (who appears 
w Agnppa three tiraes). hjor ts the sue of Mon* Grauraus to ^ settled in purenthcsti. 
German resden wilt note that nothing which Dr Schultea ssseru sboul AmcoJa b in 
any proved, Gilnodne and Xewstrad may be added to hb list. *" 

tii’rir ' /* * 5 ^ broad, by 965™ long, with a rampart a-iuom 

thick, Jnter^lliim, fifty feet, rowera lie moatty on the nnrth (not facing NimiMtm). 
a^are amalj or «^vfide, to suit single pieces and batteries of attillerv frapectively. 

I have ramp. Hie number of gates b uncertain, but there were at least ten. The 
buildings have hem ploughed out. Hut ihere were discovered, on each side 
of the pr^tomtin a notable Krie* of ijuarters with Irittma, in double tows. Dr Schulteii 
smipu ih^ to the amuomm. The tribune Imusa art of the later Impcrifll type, 
^thrantral court-yard, and aresljglilly larger than aiwtlier gmup. which ait assiin^d 
***^^'“' *he oid'fashioned type, in two aim, 9001 by fiom, and 
fem by 60m, apjaitntly to fit totiortfi gmagi-aariae or milrVmiw, Hut there is this 
^ L Idock is ooaipted by men, and not bv baggage-aoinuls. We 

may add to the list granaries (A»rnt), of t}-picsl Impcria] plan, bSflt on the basia, as 
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catfrulated by Gtincnd Watile, o( thn!e inontha" ndoiu. Date : cutiu und pottery 
the cncimipmexir W abardy aftcf tbr age of Sulla, and el Viejo provide? so impor¬ 

tant aimiogy. Dr Scholten gives iv to Pompdu? in 75 and V to Tituriiifi in winter 75-'74. 

So mudi for Gr^ Ate.iaya« Alma^in and AJpaose^ne arc tvro ftnntmer'Caiiips on 
the route from Siguenra (Sr^OTftfn) to Numandn, The former is now much deatroyed, 
but WAS u rectao^ Socvirt by ^75m in abe. In which two gates were %'bibLe. Alpanacque 
ia a oontcur campi roughly circular in $1iiipe^ with Bi«g eadi asjm long, Aguiltir is n 
mntcf-cflmp^ on the route from Segnntia towards the Ebro valley. It h very irngobr, 
adapted to tlw eoninura^ with sutes of 384 and 373 metres^ Ii^ rampart it a.:tom wide, 
and its gates m arranged in the mgh of a aet-l^ck in ihe rampan-^Mne, like iho^ of 
Hoflieini and NevrsteKd L In each a tentative date ia put forward ; but the cbuice 
i« wide* end many wUl prefer to leave it open, 

Dc^cripdona of finda then follow. Metal objects, other than iron, hy nan Groller; 
iron objeetfi, by Jacobi: coii^, by Hacbcrlin; pott^ery, by Koenen, PJatca, cxcrltinLt ^ 
with the exception of which b out of focus, and x,[, tlie type of drawing which b ml 
worth reproduction. in liie folio ^-olturne are all good ; and k is pcrlinp^ uadeaa 

to protest against their great Half the sise would have served equally well* and would 
have been far caaicr to Imodte wid consiiU. 

On a prevkiiii oecaaion, I dealt at some kngdi with ilw cm and paticncr which 
Uicse important exast^adous have required. Tim volume rabe$ anoiher poim, 'I'he 
whole interprotatinn of the vMt body of evidence ftcin the Numantia district* which 
the contents of volume m as weU as ’^Tilume tv, is a task of great deUcac}', efipedaUy 
in the ronnexion of arobaeobgteat and literar)' evidence. It is not atwa^n possible to 
forge a link l;>clwten the tivo tlixt wlU bear the strain of ciiliciEim, In other words, not 
one mterpretation alnnc is possible, but xitemntiMCi, Dr Schulten , immefaf^ in 

the problem for many years, a* no one cIm has been* has formed hk own view of the 
proT^bihties, and has noi hesjtsted to state it* It is, however* stated witluiut imdue 
stress or dngmatisrn* and lire cmful reader of the hook Ls able do ptefc his way among the 
evidence* without being influenced unduly di poinoi where the cnimexioii zs thin. This 
will induce him tu give *11 the mote weight to Dr Schulum^s inlcrpretatkin where ii b 
indubitably right. Meanwhile, itkr anihacologicai] sequence tvill stand, tmd with it 
all the structure details which have been discovered. This is the real imponanaj of the 
work : rtowberoelse wiJI the student find detail of the same kind, and it is not too much 
to say that It opens an entirely new prospect to the historian of the Roman Amy and of 
oudpt dnHmioti* The work b a dautc, jind yinil remdii so for as long m Roman 
ftuditii continue to interest mankind. RtcimtOND, 

FORMA ITALJAE : Hegio Latiutn ct Campanb: vtjlumen Agcr Pompdnus.* 
pars priTTia* par? ^cundji. By G, LtrOU, Fultltthed by Da/tm (Bmie) /or thr 
Unions Affodmica :Viiafoau/e. 19x6* 19x8, pp. sjcvt dwJ xiv oed yc, 3^0 

The rfiagnificent work of which these fasdefcs am the fiist two insialmejita modaiiy 
annnunctt itself ai s pteUmirMuy tnpogmphJcal sliidy for the Italian section of the Forma 
ImpeHi Svmaiti, the grat map of the Roman Empire w^hich b being promoted by the 
Ufiim Acadimi^ IntmtatiOnah. The Forma Impmi Roamnih to be a small-scale mitp" 
but an arcfiKologicst map on m small scate—tike any other imaii-scale msp^ of little 
value iinli^ it hoa Iwen reduced from sn origino] on a oonsidenbly br^r aede Tlie 
Italitma therefo re decided to make a new urdueologicd map of Italy on a scale of i -50*000 
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(reughJf oormponding to our acab; of one inch to the mite), tnth spedd nmaa shown On 
ajcttle or 1:25^ i f al lftig back on the tale of t;i(xi,ooo in districts where zidiawkgicaJ 
material should ptore sauity. 

This project took solid shape in iQlJt when six learned bodi^ in Italy combined to 
form the Umone AisaJftitica S'tatmiue, Tliis newly-dbnmed assodation took over tlic 
plan of t Foma ilaliat, with assistance from the Mndstry of Ajitiqiulies and Fine Am, 
snd lUdded up the gniuod on the hash of the divisions betnreen the sheets of the 1x50,000 
map. Italy as a w&le is divided into the eleven rt^onei of Augustus, of which Latium 
and Campartia is ^ fust to be dodt with. The finst volume is to oonsiat of three parts; 
Temcdna, Circcti, and the main tract of the Pumptine Maraties as for north as Sem, 
The psria here nodeed ate those iksciibtng Terracinit and Circ^, 

Part t begios with a general outline of the history of Temdna, or Anxur, from the 
earliest times x first as apTeliisiorie townresembHuga (ena$tutra in plan, then as a Voisdan 
walled s^nghold, captured by ^ Ramans in 406 and converted into a Romas oclony t 
undergoing a period of stagnation in the later Republic bur enlargtxd by Sulla, and 
awakening to new life under the Empfte, The great road-hutldliig and harbour-making 
works of Trajan Antotunua Piut are of tpe<^ intervat; the drcular harho\ir nearly 
a tpiarter of a mile in diameter, now lilted up but projecting Itoldly into the sea like a 
huge hssiion, is a fine monument to the prosperity of souihera I^jitiuiti in die second 
century, a period in which the town seems to have spread in every direction. The early 
ihinl century still shows ■ similar setivity in the building of roads, a new forum, and to 
forth. At the dose of the andent world a me the fortifications which Sig, Lugti asertbes 
to Beliaariua. 

Part n describes the Isolated mountain of Ctreeii, that juta out into the sea at the 
far-away southern Atrtcr of the Pomptine Marshes—the legendary home of tiie enchant- 
rtss Circe, and the «t(e of 1 temple of Venia, to who m, it lioa been sirgges ted, the mountain 
was thus dedicated becauie of its extras rdinar}' beauty. Here agm there is an andenc 
town whose luatory and tonography me described in detail j but the chief interest of thu 

f air IS in the acoiuni of ^ rums by the lake at the foot of the tnounteln, which Sig. 
.ngli shows to be not the remains of Citedi itself, transplanted to the shore of the lake 
in the Impeml period, as had hiiherto been thought, hut the ruins of a villa belonging 
to the Eiitpeior Dmnitixn. 

Both parts ace coptously xUustrmcd—together lhay have about 350 lilustrations— 
with maps, plain, drawings, and photographs,includingaome excellent air-photognpha 
The descriptions arc terae and businesslike, without a word wasted, and it is imposalble 
to mod them without admiraticin for the vigour of a people that dates embark on so 
grande a survey of its own andquiues, and for the skill and thorotighness with which 
^g- Lugli has already aotomptisl^ an ippredabk fraction of die task, 

R. G, COLLOTffWOtto, 

SOUTH AFRICA’S PAST IN* STONE AND P.UNT. J 9 vM. C. Btmicm. Ctimbridge, 
at tha Uiricwnfly jlV«t. 1938, pf, *iv, 183, witft fnntispieee, 8 plates, map, 30 
J^urtt, tst fid. 

Hitherto we have had only a few oomptehenstve genera] books dealing with the 
ptehutojy of South Africa, Foremost, of course, ia Pfiringuey’s publication which 

' 7 %f 5 teiw Aga 0/ South A/fUa vt ttfritmett ia lAt CoUcetfoa of the South AMteit 
Alluuum (Anaab of the South Afneut MuHitm, vrti, 1911), 
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brings logetbcr a pisas of most vslusibic ntaieria]—imfartuadtcly hotnicvoi' SO bsdiy 
trrsDged thsi to obtsiti from it tny idoi of the inie order of devdopment is alaiost 
rmposeible. The works of ). P, Joncs^ including the ktsst,* * doubtless mark an advance, 
but Jones bad um strong a tendency to Snd npresented in South Afna only those ctiE" 
turro hnowfi in Europe during the bte pslaeolithic period. For mimy, loo, of ibe facts 
bis interpretation was wrong. 

We must therefore give a wanri welcome to 3 uthiti’s aneil but very important 
work—the fnrit of his stu dies during a long tour in Soolb Africa—on the cultural develop¬ 
ment of this district during the Stone Age, the ttte before now of such rich tnatcrial for 
finds. Burkitt writes for a wider public, end themfore includes some introductory 
cliaptcts; these however even the spcudalisl should not entitely otnit.for on pp. i6ff tlieie 
is in outline a scheme of the ctilcural chronology of South Africa which is fundamenially 
imponant for the author's point of view. The materisl evideuw is uouttiined io the 
definitely archaeutogtcal chapters of the book, with more drcunutontial detail. Hero 
we learn tlie ^uili Afriesn ampt dr aro entirely representative of an early 
palaeolithic epoch, oot 3 later type of the Campignian pattern, ss has lightly been assumed 
in leoeni times. There is abo evidence of the influence of a Moustcriin type of culture. 
kVhile the older Stone Age devebpment shovro a ctuse stialogy to that of Europe, the 
later is entirely divergent from it. Burkitt is next able to establish a cnltund atratnm 
which is closely allied to ibe middle Cspsian ; its connexion with North Africa has alao 
been shown already by tome of the finds made by Leakey in Kenya Colony. Burkitt 
considers that the Still Bay industries, the most striking iinplcments of which are the 
laurel'leaf types, also represent an older late palaeolithic adture. His view is that we 
have here to deal with t bcaliud evxilutJon of a roiarded Mousterien type, under the 
influence of bter pslseolitluc culture, and consequently—for of couise an inunediaie 
connexion is out of the question—w-ith an apparent psTaUel with the Solutresn culture 
of Europe. He tak» the opportunity of inquiring into the cauie of this psreHcI devalop- 
tnenl, but is unshlc to provide an explanarion. I believe that I ibuiid the rolution of this 

E mblem some time ; my optnioii ts tltat in all cases where there is evidence of the 

Luiel-^f type of point, there is a fusion of the tvro opposing etresms of stone-mduatries, 
namely those producing fiskea and cores respectively, of which the first employe chiefly 
single-sided flaking, the second double-aided. It is a blot on the ptnetratien of investi¬ 
gators into the earliest cultural history of nun that they wrongly considered these tut) 
basic forms of stone-working to occur not only in the older palawliihic period, but also 
in the later. In the laurd-kaf points the flake-technique of tlie one is constantly com¬ 
bined with the duuble-aidcd working of the other form of stone-flaking, and in this 
they are dearly lecognimble as hybrid products. Since in the Congo and Uganda rich 
finds of an entirely core-Vrorking industry are in evidence (bebnging to the end of 
the later palaeolilhid period}, « is easily possible for their tnfluena to have extended 
to South Africa. 

Burkitt proceeds to discuss the Wilton, Sniiihfield, and kitchen-midden or ' Strand- 
looper ' cultures; all three are quite clearly rery ancient and may well go to the end 
of the later palsEolithic period (the so-called mesolithic) 1 but on the other lumd thev 
obviously lasted into the recent historical period. Thi* U v^iy impanail from Burkitt's 
iowtigationa. lie would like to regard the kitchen-midO cn culture, wliidt showa efas* 

* Tk* pfthkiiimc pmadin SmH Afrifa 

* Ut# Tumbakidiw mtttrrm rg, 516). 
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kuuhip wjih Wilton 43 la independent type. But as far Ofic can osrmne 

fitom the publifihed aoodiintfl [ conjerturt that it is more likely to represent a decatkni 
Wilton culmre, ^ugh in their earitef stages, of whscii too litik k kmiwn, the two may 
liainj been idcntic^^ On its own side, tl^ Wilton culture shawa io close a cormexioti 
with (he late Capiian period of North Africa that tliere cm be m doubt of il^ descent 
from ihb. It is remarkable that But-kiir does not'i^nttiire to ttaie diia, for he must ha^ 
observed it. Since the Wilton culture ia the induitry of the Buahment it is accordlagty 
demo nACmble that ihe Bushmen are connected with the lato Cupsun peopkn—and there 
ii nothing turpriaing in this if we remenjber for example that in the late Capstan kitchco* 
midd«wof Portugal gnJy skckuini of a pygmy ij*pe have b^fi fmind, Byrkittk drciun- 
atsntial itceonnt of the ^uth African rDch-paindnp appeals in striking agreement with 
thrs. For it cannot be doubted that these, in ihni? early stages, are closely connected 
with tlw east Sp^Uh art group ; b thdr bter development localired decadence ii 
obrimis. Something of an enigma is provided bv the Sniithfield culture, which has iti 
hcHiie tn the Orange Free State. Burkjtt rightly views it aa oantcmponiry with the 
Wilton mlmre, for the distribitdttfl of one excludes the other* He takes tt to be i 
Moustenon aarvival, though nahinilty be is not for he hu not faileii to nboerve 

its reLationship with the neolithic period in KgypK 

In B brier r^stim^ $uch this ojvc cannot possibly examine more closely the writer's 
invaluahle rworches into (be ages and groups of South African rock-poinring^ and 
ctigTmvings ; it Ea to be noted that he Is the fint to tnake acle(]uiite obserrationfi of ihc 
ttratificatioa of the series of pictures. Emmgh tliat we have here tkook that sdcncc 
has needed + For the firat time the p rehistory of South. Mrict is oomprchejiaively viewed, 
wiih the methods and vision that we hai'c Iwn pccustofned to expect for ihat of Europe. 
"Hiere are also many gtnile hints to Sou^ African students. We hope that (be book 
is the precursor of a new and fniitfu! period of inquiry into African prehistoty- 

OSWALD MENontK* 

THE PLACE^NjIMES OF THE NORTH REDING OF YORKSHIRE. % A. IL 

Siftni. Ertglijh Plitce^Nami Volume V. Genrt^ EJitQri: A* Mawkr 

^ad F- M. StEtCTUN. CoRi^rti^^ r at iAt Unwerijiy Prttt* X9z£. fp^ xlvi^ ^5a 
iifat map, joTh 

Dr Smith's book b ehanicfcrired by the same excellent qualities os its predcce^rs, 
the monogiaphi on Buckinghafnahire, B^ordshire and Huntmgdun, and Worcester- 
shire. A vast number of early forms tre adduced, which In this case appear to havt 
been ooliKSed by the author himself^ a very Idborioua nnd rime-absorbing task Involving 
great care and attention, not leaat where idcntihcatioji h concerned^ IV forms hat^ 
been collected not only from printed hut alsr> from numerous manuscript sources. 
Topographical fptures ore didy considered,and the bcal proiiunctatton of many mrnies 
has bHUi sanenaitied. 

The book claims a spedat interest u ti k tlie fint publjoatiuD of the Englbh Place- 
Name Sodety that deals with a county wliere ih^re am numerous Scandinavian settle- 
menta. A la^ percent^ of the fuuncs, especiaUy such as denote smoil homesteads, 
ore of Scandinavian origin. The moit usual terminab are --by (about (50) ancl -iJmpe 
(about 36), often with Swiiliiuviin petHoiiaJ namei for thdr first etetoeii! (Ainikrby 
/liflaby^ Rrandflby, Gtumbyv Ormeaby^ Mowthorpet Kcttlethorpe, Ugthorpci etc,) 
Tfardl, &ftd| tf^h, ind daU are aka very well mprewnted. The prefix is Scandinavian 
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tn about ose^fifih of ibe names in -toHt Uppsala (Sweden) has an euicteiitth^lent 
in the township of Up«sU, 

When the plsoe^nsiiies contain weU*1cnown penonal names ot topographies] elrmenti 
the author hurdly ever fsits in esinbliahisg th^ true metinipg. He sbo shows giesi 
ingenuity in unrsveUiBg tnany of the obscure ruuties; whicbi however, Bie fir less 
numetous hen than in the southern parts of EngLand. Dr Smith has had some valuable 
ossistinee from Dr H-r Undquist, the Swedish expert on Scandiiutvim mmes in England, 
and in particular from ProfesBor EkwaU, who has contributed nutnerous aolutiona of 
difficult names. To my mind Ekwall is, however, apt to suggest etymologies which are 
nut supported bv any analogies and for thU reason very hypothetical (ef, Rusion too, 
Hachnriis f t^ Skuttcrskelfe * 75 * rtpsdale Coiescuu 355 }> It seems to me i good 
policy to avoid as fat as Ooss^fe topognphicat mmw*words; in other words vrv should 
not try and acoount for what la unaccountable with the given premtsea. Speaking of the 
URDOoeuntable I nodoe that Dr Smith shares the editor’s predilection for postulating 
doubtful petsonal namco when no other explanation of a place-name has offered itself. 
To this category hebug some of the powtul names with one star, in the list on page* 
321-2 (/in, dfor/u, R(fr, Strion, to mention no others), and pmctically all those which 
are marked with two stom. The latter group is correctly dcuned (fb.) ns names ’ for which 
no such (iu. oorroborstive) evidence esn be found a very good definition ind«d. In 
my earlier wtifks I have mbo sinned tn tliis respect, huti am'now trying to mend my ways. 
Professor Skeat, with all bis excellent qualities, w« the originator of this evil (wlii'ch was 
alto much abetted by W, H. Stevenson’s nroneous hut often repeated asrertion that a 
eornmon n^c could not mice ih« s- genitive in s place-name compound), When this 
Dudignant form of otumatifit has been cured more definite results will be obtained os to 
ihc nicujjig uf tnjiii On 3&t a tiinnbcjt -of nuediev^l ptrsofiiil noum arc 

paradtd ending m -m (a) «isnf of whi ch hok Ukt Ifltin fat™. Anyhow t suffix 
IS utterly mconceivabic, as there ore not even any safe instance* of English peraonul 
name* witJ^itbcr m-ut r- luffi^ (rf. my papers in Fi«nut Jumm Crf.,and in zonf, rv, 
p. 29p, The I- suffix (Sompting, Stias. etc.) is also a mere fiction, as will be shown 
to u forthcoming patter in toot, v, The volumes of the English Place-Name Society 
contain w many excellmu Uungs lhai the editors can very well afford the luxury of soine 
rcsiraiDi in attempts atexplaimng names to who« meaning there is no safe due In 
the puhhcanoiw of the Swiedisb Royal Place-Name Commiaaion, directed bv expem of 

DO mean capacity, any number of pla«-names sre left without an e'tymoJoeical 
cxpunmtiDfip ^ ^ 

CoMiderotion of space forbids u detailed discussion of etymological (raestiona f 

If 

for ^.l^ttlrofpc J ioU (p. zay) to hr detune, I interpret the name as of 


The lat^ cent, form 


(Such triple compounds are Hindjethwrite o. 254, and Wcnsleydate p 
Malton (p. 43) cannot Very well contain Ofi mtUKtl swFrh Thl 
iWniWtear for Mdmn on the HUI (twr) otherwire 

ocoaonally, » m Aftw/miWA. me lHalie^, oe (Zachrisaon, Romani, 5alf)^d 
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MaJ^'eni tv, 210). MilIIqh h ^atuat^d on » hill where there h pbo a Roman foir.* 
and Mimlvn are h-m ^petUngs of Melton (cf* ZachmsoUp 
N^trman /ajQbrnrei p. 151^ and Etaute^ timau 1247, 1228, CH. AJ.for Ikahill^ Siwu}* 
No safe titvmoJugi^^ coj^^timona can bo drawn from MmUon In Symeon of Ourbanip 
the early medieval chronicles being nocoriouB for tltcir rrmde spellings of placc-namea 
and pereoiut] nanies. The same documenC has ThmUofa far Tocketts (pnihably for 
Tofacoium. BcAui, with the English Kmlirr). 

Dr Smidi’s tdenifficttion (p. 250) of the irit elementia Jerirauk{JorrciaJ?, Gfr^uaJI^ 
wj ih the OB nver-nmne Earp is pnonedcaily inadmisai bie - Equally improbable is 
reoeni mrerpretadori of Earp mi Ear p* = £!fir watt for Ear rffai^ p. -P8). 

For m explanation of Urep jerv^uix and Earp^ see my paper in :h£LS, voi^ 21. ! may 

add that Earp h hardly identiad with OE * dart \ hut widi die c river-munes Erpe^ 
Arfe, Arpe (rdretemarm ; Witte, 14^)^ which are cither Keltic or contam oci drp,' daft 
Ekw-all (op. Jil^) foIlow'$ Bnuiley io. dcriiing far from qeFot (Rom^-Bf. ijurriuir, the oJd 
name for Aldbomugh)^ but i^lls to adduce any parallels to x de^-elopment of Ear to Yur 
and Kffr mstejui of the normni Er\ w’hereas baili these forms (itfE Jr* on are 
easily icooiinted fnr if ’we take the base tn be OB Eofttf a hu^k-fonnation fnrni Bofrmk, 
ITic pxrallehsm Yirk * Jbrtik and .* JfomatliA partictibily itinmictive^ Conttaty 

to wiiflt b mmatamed by Ekwall^ the Onse is calird Ure at an eoriy date hy both Camden 
and Lelimd. It vrauld be mteresting to know w^hst pajallcb Ekwall can adduce to 
$cand .jo for oh w, apart ^ToII| yornik for Eofermct which is a of either combinative 
Scand, aouad-deTclopiaient or of 1 Stand, nnme-eletnent having been iiuhstituted for an 
English one, as in laf- for In ihe East and North Riding ihcre are ti lenut ilirec 

places contatnifig OE w/er (Ev^rky, Veartley, Everinsham), which never ohibit Y<n^* 
in the early speJhngs {only and Feeer™). Ekwalraexplamtiou of the name 
no tees than three oonjectiires of which two (OE Earp ^ ^Eor watfr^ and MB Bor-Jor) art 
impmhabk^ 

In the tntroducttDn Dr Smith draw? many viduiihk and iiu;iruciive odn elusions 
fnm the pbtoe-mime moierM, He oomments upon the scarcity of British pkce-namcSp 
which he thinks were dispLiecd by Lhc twofold setdEment? of Dane? and Norwegianft 
h a fact^ however^ that Bhttah place-names are scarce in all thoae parts of Engird which 
were settled at an early dace. The resaon for this is that the remiiomiiig native populadon 
was rapidly ahsotbed and amalgamated with their English conquecoim (cf. ^ennsson* 
Lanioishire and in the West BidingpWlddi vrere conquered at a laier 
date, British pliiGe-namcs are naturally much more oommon. 

Dr Smitn follows £, Thurbw Leeds tn assuming that the Anglian setdemeni? in 
ihe North Riding dnte froni about the yea.T 500^ Against Ekwsd (Place-names in -mf, 
p.ii5)hecoiitctiy reinijia that the exbtenccof names in-i#j^ and-m^/romaboutd noi be 
rigomusty inherpremd io Yorkshire os proving retikmcnu ^fore the year 600. In the 
North Riding they ore scattered tH over the oountry * They are also found in iho western 
pans.^ wldch were certaiidy settled kter than the ceniml and essiem parts, l*his bears 
out my oemdoBJon (Engl. Bhid., 62^ p. 83) that these nomea ore of little vnKie for miunte 
direnok^cjil date. Tliai the budaJ grouuds at Soltbum and Kobia KcH^d^s Bay cepre- 
K 41 C a t^snim Anglian settlement is pmdblci but not very 1ikelT4 

With our prcKiLt knowledge the cvidi^cc of pcfsonal njtmc$ mit&t also be used with 


• S« Df Kirk*^! tucceimc ef Roquon Mslmiip ANTtovirr, n, 6 ^* 

f On Woliwtip e»:v >md Scdtccn, ■« RamMif Hpd coNf, iij 143. 
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caution for cfanrvnologica] purposes. th ^" o!d personal nsmu " niMiiiofltid 

by Smith {SUffm^ p. nx) ato extrerriely ddubtfub 

The actual eddence for eitly pUi^-namea being ainutrd qp WaiUng Stmt Es some- 
vthAt jKesnty. Anyhowp iCipIiOp Hamtnglmm, and Thomboiotigh are not utiuitcd m 
Watling Stttet. 

A vtr>' incerestipg and dilEoilt pnjblem b the distnbutioit of ocnam pboe-Pamc 
typea in the East and North Riding as compared with the Wcat kidin^ and Durbam and 
NotthiirDherland* This ptobleai ia aUo dealt with by Mm*er in a very valuahle paper* 
YorJbA/rr (LecdSp 1^4). The facts m a» foUowi. The lufGa -/mm is rare in 

tl« whole of Yorkshife. Tnt element tcorlA ia common in the south-east of the West 
Riding and in Durimm^ but is found only once in the East and North Ridingp rtapectivciy, 
FiiJJ, itmd and tty are rare as plaec’-nomt suBixes in tht East and North Hiding but com¬ 
mon in the West Riding and in Dnrhstiu It has been su^estrd that this »ute of things^ 
cspeciiLlly the scarcity of m^th in tbr East and North Riding, fj due to the dispbffib^t 
of Old Engikh names with Scandtnavian ones. We know for [nstanoe tliat Nijtrpweorp^ 
Wii dkpbccd by Derby, and Streonr^ /reoi by ^Vhitby* I am not convinced this t* the 
right expLanstion. In thestrengty Scandiniivian ired dkt ri uis of Unco Lrtshirc -hitm ia quite 
coTumnn, and is feiriy well represented. Moreover the mii|ority of old pamh 

mmrei in the North Riding hive En^h rnmies, I hdieve that ike state of nomendattire 
wt liave just discussed wm chucactemtic of tiie earliest AngUan eetdemcjits north of the 
If umber H W'hich cumprised only ihc Eagt Riding and the North Riding. At an early 
date* this district fainted a geographical unit Ix^unded by fen-lands and large wooded 
districts, To wlwt esrtent ihe problem is conncLTed with the settlement of the West 
Riding and Bcmida, whidi to jud^ by archaeabgical evidence (Leeds} certainly took 

5 lace considerably later k a question which camtot yet be onsweredL In the West 
iding at any rate we have to count with considerable MerdmtettIcTnents. Ilic mo«t 
tuiia] Eogliah nj;nne;|ckiTietit in the Nonh Riding is-fim* which, according to Dr Smithk 
adtidsUnnspOCcata in no leas than aw names, of whjidi only one-&ftb pan are distinctly 
Scandinavian. The pcculiiLritieft of the li>€aj dkmbution of iraiies ore illuatiaicd by 
ihc fact ihai by is comiDott In the forest aresi mund liacknes and WcnsIcydEle* whereae 
no such Dames are known frotn Buhner (the Forest of Galtrea). 

The Scandinavian lettkmcfits in the North Riding ore discussed in detail wiih 
ntimerous apt intl interaling illustrations. Cpnceming the distribution of Scandinavia n 
and Norwegian Bcttlera Dr Smith is of the opinioti that the Dantsli seitkinefil (c. 876) 
was cotitined io the fertile cmirtl and southem parts of the North Riding, w^re» the 
Norwegians (ffotti about 900J ^etiled chleft]^in Ryedale, Whitbv Strand, Ckvelwd and 
Teesd^p and in Richnwndshjre* The Nowfegiartt tended to avoid the dktricts occupied 
prevtoiimly by the Danes, 'fhe laBjority of Noraegians came over the Pennincs from 
Cumberland, although there may have been an indcpcJident settlement frnm across the 
North Sea in the ngrth^-east. 

In a paper in Retmt Cthtqtti (xLlv,43) DrSiuith has giTi™ 4 detailed account of such 
name* n* point to lnah-Noriregiajiiet<ltmttiia in %oflabire. They are very numntjus 
in the western psm of the North Riding, hut serersJ instanres aim occur m the West 
and Eaat Riding.* DrSmilh mavbe quite right abrjutthe JMiafeaium* ilur Korroeian 
settlement, but according lo my view he k indined to understate the Danish Ktllcniniitt 


* ffinortm OVR), HiUbnitli, Mirearein. Sswoodk 
tompDiuub by Siniall (Jtodifj iiil Aulkxkt p. aiS). 


(NRS< srp oyt looked 


upcFfi u iurefiEon- 
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which sera co have extended xll Qxtr the country* although tt was gneatett in the ceniril 
jind ftouihcm puxta. Pbeer-njunrs in are evidence of Danish seettements, pro¬ 

bably dajo pUce-iuune* in when they occur together i*rith rt<wpe-uRfnies, Trtere 
xrc inm naitiai cunmining ikorp^ in Hajig Esat. md one euch mine in OtUlog Weat. 

Things arc thot diScTEni tn Langb^h Eaat, with four tharf^sm^ and numemus 
M^^ames (among those Dxnby). Diadnct Norwegran tianies in I^ngbargh Eafit and 
\VhjEby Bcrand are mainly conlioed to minur pUces of lit lie unportanceH The Norwegian 
icttlements wm very constdemble in the west of the North Hidings where vast tram 
of ocmniry hud not been occupied by the Ai^lex and die Danes. In other parts,ci|>edally 
in the east, they were a mere kj-er superimposed on the already edating Angujin anct 
Danish settlement. In support of thia it may be pointed out thai not only Yorkshire 
but aifto Cheshire was included in the Danelaw and that there w^re oonsiderHble DanUh 
setUemenis os fsir w»t ss Lancaihire. 

Taken alt roitnd, Dr Smiths book U ■ very Taluahle ooniributiDn to our 
knowledge of EngUsh pUcc-rtames, The author Iwa shown sound Judgmefu* consider- 
able ikill os an etymulogistf and a vast working knowledge in idl departments of 
English plaoe-oBnie study. R, E, Zachrissok. 

'FHE PASSING OF T 15 E FRISIANS: anthropography of Terpia. Dn D. J, 

H, Ntessen, The Hague^ Martinus PP* ^96 49 

The author of thb work has paid us the cmnplimeai of writmg in EngUsfi, hut, vdsSf 
he has faikd to consult any literary Engltshnixci, with tlie tesuh that it b tiftea eitremely 
difficult to «ee wbm he mesm, Impnect English is aU very well on m tinuce in a boie! 
but tt becomes weartacuno In a identifk; book. The hrst 9^ pa^ are devoted 10 a gcnei^ 
mivty of Frbism and of the literature on their iurbrnpology^ The surrey is very 
critical ind does not altogether do juance to the previous writers on whose foundattons 
after alt modem anitimpalogy hai been builL TJicii there Mbwi an analysis of the 
malerial on wluch any knowledge of the racial hisior)' of tlie Frbiait$ must bo bsed. 
It is very small* apart from measurements on ihc living* under sluiUsp but the physical 
anthmpobgiflt must often be eonunt with 1 titife" materfal. ITie sutlwr has pooled hia 
male* and femsiei tOjgelheT in same of his titblea, although in more than one pboc he 
draws ateoirion to the imponanoc of distlnguiihing betwecTi the sexes. This Ja 
partjcularjy unfortunate $3 liis tables are ntherwiie uniiaually well arranged* A careful 
redding l!io weverof thia aectioti of the book makes one wonder whether ihc game is wfirih 
the candle^ There are endksa tables of every potaible meaiurementi there arc 
ixrmparisoiis of the rrisian* wiili most peoples under heaven* there is evidence of an 
infiniie capacity for attention to detail. At the cod of it all not only is the prof^ona] 
xTUhropologbt kist in this tea of detiihbiit the anchacologut intemted in the elhrtologiDt] 
problems* if t« reads as fat without y^awning* may well wonder what il ii nil aboul. 
Fominately the autfior at the end of his chapter on coocluiiojis telb us (the italics m 
his not mine );—The difference hetUrCen the present-day inhahitants of ike H'Vfrsrit and 
£mtfrnprmnncet,mdaho the hnekysutton of the former^ may htagreai meann-i tjcpfaif^ 
ty the eantaei th^ hat ejnsted to img kettreen the pure Nordic popubuim of the //ubrrrrs* 
and ike ntort mixed mkabiUmtt {?of) the Piwjfocffie. We read further' The bracffiyEation 
is not phaettogemetic* but idlogenetie^ and the result of the intrusion of silochthonous 
braehycranics 1 1U my pleasure and privilege to know quite a oumber of aechacologtiiu 
and I shouldp I fear* almosi oemdnJy run the risk of losing theii friendship if t 
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reetumtiended that they should itad matter of this type. It is a gnat pity, the author 
teems to have done m useful piece of wori, but his method of pteseuiatieo is so unsatis- 
fadory » to detract oversvSielnungly from its vnloe. If only he had add svhat he had 
to say, had got an English friend to read it over, and finally had put his tables into sn 
appendix yn inight have had a really useful booJt, In contrast to the muddle of th* text 
thediagrams an; eatremcly clear and the ilListratiotisexcellently reproduced, althou^ 
all the skulls do not appear to la oriented on the same plane, L. H.DpDt.ET Bpiton, 

the PAtj\GE OF MINOS AT KNOSSOS. By Sm AimttJli Evas®, Vol. ii, parts 
I and a, Macmillait. t^sS. pp. mii, xiv. 8+4. Cobitttd ^alef viii-riv, tvppk- 
mmtary piatet aii-scod, p/mti *-C, atid i 47 *> 

Sir Arthur Evans' murk in Crete liiis deservedly ymik a. world-vride repulslbn. He 
Grei showed by patient research that the prehistoric inbahitanta of Crete and GfMOe had 
develops a anrttm of writing, a pre^Phoraidan icript. Then by excavations at Knnssus 
he ptored, ss'SdilUrnanJi bng ago had suspected, that the Brooac Age dvilizadon of the 
Aegean liad its beginiUDganddereInpedin the main from Crete and so demniutTated at once 
the aouaing richness and high standard a^ned by the Minnan ciilttm. Nor is this all. for 
by caoidjruiting in a series of learned discussions tlie results obioined from the various 
excavarions in Crete carried out by sdhokrs of half a doren nations be has sho^^ dearly 
that Crete ow^ much to E^ptian infiuenoe if not to actual Egyptian ooJoiuration in the 
eariy Minoan period, soon sftcr the beginning of the Bronze Age. Tiw geners! resulla 
of the discoveries in Crete are of such high importiinee that they ^oiild rivet the attention 
not onlr of clasaiea) aichoeologiitts, but of dJ who study tlie beginning of European 
dvUiffidofl. Thus the appearance of the second volume of Sir Arthur Evans' monu¬ 
mental work dealing vrith the principal diaracterislica and tlie general Evoliition of the 
hEnoan d villeation in Crete and of its reciprocal contacts overseas in Egypt, Asia Miiior, 
the Greet mainland, and the west os viewed from the Daedalic Palace of Minos at 
Knosstis is a fact which tiannol hut excite profound interest. 

Six yean Have elapsed since the publitation of the first volume, in which ^ Arthur 
carried ilie story of the >tinoan dviliatioii from the Neolithic Age down to the dose of 
the Aliddle Bronze Age at the end of what is called srchacologiciSty Middle Miitoan Tit, 
Tlie second volume does not continue the story immediately, but is divided into two parts. 
'Fhe tint begins by detailing new ioibrmation obtained by recent excavations of about 
rhe Neolithic and Early Mitionn periods, more especUUy of Egyptian reUttoruhip* and 
colcmJaaiion. In pureiut of this a great md running across tiui island from Kcosoa to 
a purt on tbe Libyin Sea is traced, In tbis context subsidiary disoovaries made outside 
tlu palace, such as the * CanvniUerii' and the stepped portico are diKussed and 
illuitrated. Next folkiw the amber route and fberic, Britannic, and Millese relations 
■ltd the connexion with the Egypt of the Middle Kin^m. This leads naturally to the 
harbour town of Kuossos, and the first parr closes with a discusaioQ and descriprion of 
imrthquakes, for the ruin of Knoam towards the end of the Middle Bronze Age is pni^hly 
to be attributed to such a convtilsoti of nature. The second part deals with the iinpoTtant 
hnuae* that lie clo« to tire palaoe and the am of the town of Knossoa in geaeral, It then 
proceeds to tresr in detail the porches end entrance cerridora of the palace, especuUy in 
the w«t section which was restored after the great earthgiieltn, 

This brief oonfipectua s^nol give any true idea of the scope and contente of the book 
or of the great number of different aul^cts dealt wilh in these seven hundred odd pages. 
*t'he subtitle,' AooropanrJveaccountof thesucoeseivestigtsof the early Cretan dvilintion 
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« illtutmcd by the ditcoverics at Rnosaos * ia diet aU ii» best description. It is 
in Tcality not so much a detailed adentifk account of the resutta of tile excavation of the 
Pdace of Minos at Knosaos as a oompnratitt- acootmt of some phases of the M i^an 
dvilixatinn a* leveakd by the excavations of the palace. This compamtive malerial, 
esmially that fioin the paral^ ftom Egypt and Lib^a, ond from oihet ritea in Crete 
where \hiiJia and Kitou Khanj in particular are diacufisid, ia cxtieinely valuable and in tlie 
•Otar’s happiest vein. Particuiariy notioeable is the eluddation of the frescoes where 
subjects so diverse as hydreaiatics and botany are made to render fuU servire to a most 
imMrtani coaunentaTT, Nstunlly enough, even in a volume of this sire, many as p e c ts 
of Knossos luive to be left untouched, so oomplex are the ruins and so nuntcioua are the 
fragments of pottery, ivory, bronze, and other reaterials. The book thus cannot 

be tnnjpated with the elabotnte German pubHcatinns of excavattona eueb as Olymnia, 
Pergatnen, or Miletus, or the detailed French pubiicahon of DeJos. The autboris 
strength Jlca ia the commentary with which he illuminates things be has discovered, and 
lierc his wide archreolo^cal knowledge of many lands and dore obreivance of points 
of detaU is well distinguished. 'tlicre are, however, various points which it is easy to 
criadre. and though crilidsni is inevitable it should not distract attention from the 
brilliant servicea which the author has rendered by hia cnenvations. The very chanicter 
of the oommeotary, especially in regard to the tndng of (he read to the south, breaks the 
cbrenoh^cnl scheme adhered to in the firet volume. A large numb« of the illustmlions 
give no indication nf the sire of the objects they represent, which is espedally needed in 
the comparative ilhistiations of vases as in fig, 350 on p, .pg. There are* pnctii^y 
no lections to elucidate the ootnpliented strata of the site. There should be a series of 
sections drawn in various direcuons acress the tfU of the palace. Indiridust areas, as 
for instance the South Porch where the stmtificatinti in important or is objured by 
modem retnulding, should be described with the aid of complete sections. I’he rebuild¬ 
ing also makes the prevision of stone-for-«tone plans an urgent necessity, in seoordsnw 
with modem sdendfic ardnteological practice. Some modem srchaMlogists vrotild 
^ object to the ' wsger system * of excavaiion as unscientific. Some bbeks, 
jig. 43, ore not up to standard; the architectunl restoration in fig, yy oontains a lerious 
ecror and fig, 8a is rather too oonjectund. Tile remarks about the ahre n w of renimt 
heonhs in Middle Hrllodic bouses on p. st are oontradicted by the evidence from 
Eutnais and LianokUdi and in the discussion on sUng btiileis (p. 343) a reference to 
the stone and terracotta asounptea so oonution in prehistoric Therenly should Iiovt been 
gtvcD, ^ And it must be confessed the buU’s-bead rhyton from Rontus (p. 659) seema 
more likely to date from the sixth than ftotn the sixteenth century. 

We hope that the teamed author wilt soon issue bis remaining volumes and with 
them the index which is such a crying need to the JI565 pages of lire first two volumes, 
ile has given 10 much here that he tantalines his rca^m w|w greedily ask for more and 

A.J.B.WAC8. 

BOTAL COMhfISSION ONTHEAXCtENT AND inSTORIC.AL MONUMEiH'S 

OF SCOTL.AND ; the Outer Hebridea, Skye and the small Ldm. HJi f, 

Offict, 1908. pp. Ivi, 230. 32f fid. 

'^a volume is a worthy addidon to die titemture of State archaeology. Its 
compilation hsa involved more venturesome jouroeyings than nottoally fall to the bt 
of the British archaeologist, for not only did its authors take advantage of a visit 

by Captain Pauick Grant to St. Kilda but they themselves, amongsi other mqibits, 
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VDyaged to the rcmoK itLuul of North Roaa< * Here ooti st the Flaniun lsl« -a landing 
canntil be guaranteed even in OQitinaralivctf line tvcuthcr. The cmulitinna happened 
(o be CavnurabJe for • brief emt to Ifona, but the ndghbnuHng i^snd of SuLa Skeir had 
ta be omitted Even under auilabic weather-cnnditkine tn thete wild outLuide il was 
not mhvajB found pci3$ible to overoDnie dJEoiUica of tmuport. * Many island sites . ^ . 
could not be raacbed for Lujck of a boat, and their precise chartictcr tvss iherefoie left 
undelemitncd V NciTcrtlttleso Mr Graham Cillander and Mr J. M. Come, with certain 
of the Conunifisiojien, have succeeded in bringing tcgcLhcr a suhstmtia] and adcquaielf 
lUusttnted volume, and luve suffidently dctemiincd he least the main rlmrmrfr n and 
disuibution of the Tiuiatu types of ‘ monument The volume has been mdl pioduced 
by the Stationery Office, but is enxssiveiy owtly, 

Tbe distribution of the ponuUtion of the isUnds has diffcTed little, save in 
detail, from prebiscoric times to thepresent day. It is closely detemtined by the masieiful 
geology of tlie islands and by cHe pievaknoe of a rigomuB Atlantic diniate. ITie able 
and concise introduction rightly begins with a clear smtimary of the geojagical setting ; 
it then pnKeed* to outline llic humry of tlur islands, and su^quently to epitumize the 
piincind groups of their archaeological remains. 

Tile ebamherod cainu begin the seda. They are presonuibly of the late neoliihtc 
period or early Bronze Age, and are either elongated (fn which case they occaafonally 
appraaimate Itt the * ftonted cairns ' of Csirimesfl) or dreutar. Of the circular variety 
over forty examples arc noteiJ, including two which appear to be stiU intact, with diameteia 
of 80-90 feet and e height of no less than 18-20 feel. Here » an opparrunity for Sattliah 
archscology 1 The circatar chunbcicd caini or barrow (» distinct from tlie Bronae-A^e 
rounddsarrow) is only just cuming into its own in Britain, ami the sdcndJic explnration 
of two ar tluec iniacispedmens in the north is badly needed. Amonest other mcEalithic 
rnonumenta, pride of place is naturally given tu the 'famous drele of ^ILanish on Lewia, 
thi nigh seveim other sloiut dreks are also lecorded. 

Ikfenaivu ailes arc divided usefully into five categoriea. The finn » tluti of pm* 
RiQRtory- or contour^forts defended by dry-atone walls amtaining gallcrio or pasaagea 
From these an; derived llte dreuUr towera of * btochs *, which were used duriiut 
fimi few centuricB of the piwent en, perhaps (if the seareity of sssodoted relics be taken 
at face-value) rather as occaaituiai refugei than as permanent dwelling-piooes, 'Fhe 
btoch of Dun Carloway on Uwis aurvivt* to a height of 30 feet. Into a third andVourth 
ctass urn grouped iiQ'^leried pmuiontoTy forts of unknown date and a aeiiea of rather 
miBoeibneous coastal forte, often of promontory type. The fifth class consists of foru 
on telanda tn lochs,gBnemUysppiwiclwd from the mainland by n built causeway, Amoimst 
tlieae are rfu^ t»naiaUng of a stoju: woH round the periphery of an island, cneJosinI a 
rccian^iUr building pmtrahly of medic vaI or kler ddte. ^ 

Whether any of these classes of defensive structure can be aaeribed to the Vikina la 
at tetet doubtful. The wrilert of the Introduction olwerve further that' «e can h^v 
<^pc the oonclusion thst there is no building of atone in the Hebrides that can be 
^finitely attributed to the Noiw immi^te This U the more surprising since the 
None occupatron w^ an ept^ of the highest imponance tu the hiatoirof ife Western 
Isl^ds. It bst^ for more t^n four snd a h^f oenniries, and has left a klpsble witness 
m the tna^nty of island pla«-n^. More nrneriaj relics are liard to Ld, and it ia 
iQfef^that ^ Vikiiup htotight w*lh them their natire practice of employing oiily wood, 
which has of wuree long duappeared. A few runes on a stone oiherwL of Cehiii 
character ore thua the only nmmuneni of the Norse regime. imU. we inchuk a few 
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* snull ^tndfl \ notabljr the fiimoiis ffword-hitt fmm jj VHung burial on Eigg, Thia bttt md 
a nuiciber of cbbome mrtoi*e^brwch£*p crc.j jusi suffice to oottfimi Dr Br*fgfi)er*« view 
that the Viking migration to the Southciti was that of the wealthy and tudepcndcnt 
nobility which was out nf Ncrwny by the aulocraric arnTbidofla of Hoistil 

Fairhalr ; In contradiatinction to the povertyH^tricken tinignSs—NorwsyV superRuoiis 
failures —yfito had cxrlkr found a re/tige In the nearer Northern Isks (Orkney ami 
tihcllandh 

Meoieval and later buildiEgs are ntameretts but nzrdy of intrinsic inteteat. The 
CommUstoncfB show a praiseworthy tvliietam^ to overesdinate the antiquity of tlscoe 
merely on the gitumds of cheir pitputive sppeanmee. I'he only eeeksi^ttad *tnjCtnre 
of disdnerion is the cruciform ibth-century church si Rodll on Hariis^ which ddh tains s 
noCubic srnea of K>inba enricbed with Teuiarkabk csaniples of local carving. The hfte^o 
cnsdcs ITT similttriy devoid of ipcctnl intemt, uveas appropriate fcratiirri of the hmckcapc. 
But the importfinoe of the vnliimE resu not so much upon tlie attraedveness of iny 
pajtitruhtr monument as upon the collective pictme which it presents of arugged Lanilacape 
populated—and^ everything consideicdt net inconsiderably populated—^by a sucObtsion 
nf peoples who liJI in rum reueived ihc impress of the Jr rugged cnvjTonmenl and, with the 
remarbible evcepdoti of the \^kipgS| succeedecli in various waya, m expressing it 
tnonunien tally. M. 

LA CITfi PONTIQUE DE DION^^SOPOUS- By Mon^. Tatoju*!. Paru : Pout 

Geuthner. 1938. +0 frinuis^ 

Mori4» Tafraii'# book dedU with five sites on du; Black Sea coasts examined by him 
in 1^0,. He devotei most space Ui i history and discussion of the mpograpHy of the 
indent Diony^polbp whose site lie Identilka with the rnDdem tlahcbit. The 
lopographicd section ts, however, a matter of detailed rather than of general impononce. 
\Iore intcfestifig ii the emphaak kid on the ebse cnnmfliCncLal and aptritnal relationships 
which existed between lome of these d ties of the HcItESpont and Ef^t. Thus Dionysus 
who wosf as the name iinplies* the patititi deity of the dty, is identined with CMHa* 

The lemoindet of the bwk, apart fmm a section devoted to ihe publication of 
InscripdoaA from Dionysopotb and Cavoma, deals somewhat summarily idth four 
village* close to Baltchik, on the coast and near the present Bulgani-Bmmumian fronder. 
Of these Tckke ta on interesting iTHiniunent of the Mmlem period, Near by, at Ecrene, 
stood a wtk^ mw much ruined. TsfraU TettiMiris unceitaiji u to wliet^r it -was of 
Byxontine or Genoese origin, but the Ltucr seems more prohobb. Cm^ma, whence 
frame a number of tlie Lnacriptfons which are published at the end of the ^xilume, is a 
Byzantine site of minor importonce* More imprcsaive is KaJi-.^cra, with it* fine medieval 
estatkf much niined even rifice the days of the iiu^eller Laurens. 

Mmvs. Tafrali^s votuTne is well produced os reg^da the texr« hut the numen^us 
iliuitnitioni are mootly poor. For a book like this^ which is of tJetoiled im^mrumDe, it 
would iisve been better to reduee the number of plntee ond so olio to reduce the pricc^ 

D. Talbot RrcE, 

i.%rrRODUcrroRY handbook to the styles of English archi* 

TECTURE. By Atmtcm SraATtow. Ft. t. The Middle Ages. JB* 3", BatE/wd. 

192S. pp. jl iim 13 dwgtiimt, is 6d. 

This little handbook consuls, mamly^ of much-reduced reproductions of thirteen 
diagrams, prepared for the u$i!> of schools and each showing some plmac of Eug^b 
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medieval a/ehitectuFe. They m all adnunthle examples of clean and effective dfauEbts* 
manship and by meaiu of plan*, detalU and pempeetim, provide useful cwimplaia 
for taetr mtenoed purpose, Accotnpaaying them is a summair account of the e voludbn 
of the vanoua ar^cs, which here retain the old nomendaturo of Kichman, Tljtt acoouni 
falls ^mewhal below the standoni set by the diagraois} die Saxon clupter la frankly 
muddled, and etront have crept intu the other secdona which rotehl well be corrected 
in another editba, Thu* the Confeaaor’a church at Weatminster was not copied from 
lumi^. aa has been recently proved ; the view of Conway allows the whole town and 
iwt the castle only and the leading examples of Cisterdan worit belong to the l ath rather 
than the ijth century, A short glossary of terms is printed on the cover. 


THE RA.C. COUNTY fiOAD MAPS G.^ZETTEERS. duiUnlum : Ed, 7- 
Burrow, ii 6d each. 

►i. ™ f ‘ ** * to Btt 

t***!. 'f*" ■ ’* adorably fulfills its pimmses. Good printing, a pleasing focmat, matM 
which depict ^ that is relevant and omit all that is not, and a well written text combine to 
mate each volume a cheap ODOesaity for all who use their ears for pleasure, UulJte moat 
gwde bMte. they are wriilsn in what mav be termed a fienilemanlv style : as if the many 
of int^st were recalled ore r a of port by a geoM friend after a Jeiaurelv 
' * chaise and four. The publisher and also the motorists for whom tliis aeries 

IS intctitled are to be congratulated. U q Clat 


Bj' Hans MOhlesteis. BerUa ; 


User die herkunft der etrusker. 

Frankfurt^ Vcrittgt-Aiatdlt, t 929 . 

This of 8 o pages and Dk Kumi dtr Etraiket are the wxirk of a voune 

tvntcr whose mdependenre Md onginaltty are refreslung, eren thougb there qi^dm 
are assoaaied wjth a wmewhat over^ng relf-oonfideooe. The anilior bceuis with 
Sf aulhoriuia from Hem Joi« to Dionysm, andSrclarm 

hu firm adherence to the Hemdotetn tradioon, He then springs Jiis surprise wlwti he 

u insdKpiaie wd partial. We sre Sited w reaul^ 
^t all au^rs fem Hero^ios to ^mmsen, from Hcllanites to Schuchardt ftom 
D,onysi« li> l^ti (a row of strange bedfelloiv, !) hareerred from one^dednem ’ m 
reregtneon of this, apparently «lf-evident. truth, will unquestiopahly brfoe ite 

”™ "I” *ffl b« bnmJed ».n>l»|Jcni 

It » a quite Rotari^ ided, this sweet union of incompattble opposites all the 
jmwua staitrencftta as to Pdmgi, with the ■utochthonous dogma of Dionrefos'and the 
Lydian ongu, a, stated by Herodotos. Nevertheless a gJrosBy may te 

»ntent 10 remain o^-sided if only they can be sure that their side in rifihtfo cbiLn 
Mul^tctn c^pt sleep unU he fin^ some explanation for the stuhbomneret f Dfonrefo!' 
perpetual recurrence of Ptlasm m the oldest Grech writere, or even the rStoS 

^Kd “‘‘"‘Iheaned reviewer who f Uttk 

troithkd by these fsmjhar phantom* may doubt whether eren MohW^^n*. 
«nlldfcai«l,B»«i* tb™. Ou,.»tlarfal.]mpdkJ t. 
dunoct uura. fo, Etnatm mibn. A. »twrof 

iffrecmcnt with Mm, Tim: wbo iht Lvdian atitAn 

.d„a. u... .l2trCSi“^fbTS “S 
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The ipltov1lliD^ whicliis quite unficcepiiblcis the hypodicsis-of a third deinent^ ixtn^isticig 
of Fel4kagip who arc arbtit™i!y nomeii Raaenija and snppwcd to W an old Ao^an people 
radflUy lo the Tyrstnoi. They arc brought to the nioudi of the Po ^nie ocnturic* 
hefon the EtnoGiriA of Hcrodotoa landed on the wwt oomi, and die gradiwi ipread of 
their civiLbsation ia supposed to hRve paved the way for the Eiruscms, That this theory 
enables the author to e^tpkin the atatemenis of Hellamifoa and Hekataios ia notaBuiTidcxfi 
josiigcadon for propounding it. Entirely miatroported by any archaeological evidence 
It h a flat contjadifnioii of all the results so tar abtiicied by excavation. Not untiJ 
Muhlestein can produce some archaeobgicid cvidcoi^ of the existence in central 
or north-^t Italy of a pfe-Etnucan civilizadati of orientalizing character will the theory 
of a third element in the composition of the Etniscms deserve aorioua couaiderarion. 

D. RandaU-^MacIver, 

ITINER.\RIA ROMANA. Edidit Otto Cutttz* Vohatnen prius, itinecaiia Antonini 
Augusti et Rurdigalcnuc. Upsia*^ m ordAus B. G. 1929. la RM- 

A new edition of the Ronian itineraries hat long Iwn wanted, 'fbe edidon of 
Wesseling (Amjtcrdam, 1^5) was replaced a hundred >tars Istef by ihat of Parthty itnd 
Pindcr (1B48), which is still the ttandard text. The niagnifttseni folio of MiUer 
prutnised modi hut peiformed Utile, and ^tvtd only to spread ertors. Now at last we 
Lave tile hest liJilf of a raallv sound oewedidon« baaed on careful textual and topographical 
studies by the editor and l^ubiiadiek, who originally intended to issue it in eollabomtiou, 
AH students of the Roman Empire wiU welcome its appearance, and it deaer™ ihc 
wdcomc t for its only faulty so far as I can see, ia a somewhat excessive caution m 
identify^g ancient with madiiin places. In this volume wc arc given dw mo*t irupomut 
of the itineraries—the Antoninc—followed by that curious and dehgblful document 
which dscribea a joumey from Bordeaux to Jeirmalcm, and back to Rome and Mibiip 
tn AJJ, 333, with notes on the * sights " of Jerusalem and PalesdiiiC generally. 

R , G . Colling woon, 

HOW TO OBSER^T: in archaeology 1 iiiggestions for iravcllcrs in the Near 
and Middle East* Latki&n : puMith^ by tirdtr 0 /iJte Trustt^j 0/ th£ Erittsh A/u/ttun, 
Sifcaad ndUcfibiTp 19Z9, 6 d. 

This admirabtr litihr himdbook t)f 120 pages tell® pnacticolty everything that one U 
l ikely to want to know if one is an intelligant traveller ar leaident in riie Emt 1 from what 
$ tomise-corc looks like to the Nabataean ilpbsbcl. (We actually met one such reoertily 
who had consulted the Hi^t edition for both)» Bur it docs much more i it is a iDoinpeJidiuiii 
of ah^lutely reliable mfonnatiori about the history of the regions dealt wtdi, and it g^ves, 
whenever possible, dironolopcat tables^ This leads us to make 1 sug^etiitin ; would 
ii not be possible for t!w British Museum to publish n similar handbook ctuiBbting of 
Chruoobdcol Tnbls only ? Wc k^w the dlmculticSi and that the staff is already a vef- 
wurked ; nut we feel sure that the attempt wuuld be worth hi effort* and the sales pro¬ 
digious« The fact tfiat thU handbook, in its first edition* seems (so for as we can estimate 
fiuitt the probahihtks of the cafie) to have had a s^ of not !m tiiaii one a day since it 
was publbhcd in 19^, proves how great Is the demand for reibble information. It b 
abo oorne meaflure of our mdebtedne^ss to the British Muaeum snd to the Aichacotogical 
Joint Commiuee which suggested the pubiieation in the Erst instanoc. 

Ever)' reader of Antiuotty ahoulo buy this book, whether he b going out East or 

not. 
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AKCIENT SIC YON WITH A PROSOPOGRAPHiA SlCYONlA, By CttAlua K. 
SRAtirr, {yohiu He^kiits Umversity Striti ef Arthatolt^, so. 3)* Baltmerf, 

Johnslit^kias Prea / ff, Mit/wd. pp, liU, 3x4,17 ims, 131 6d. 

Sicyon wn ctMnmcrdilly snij artudcftHy one of the man important Greek dty 
«at«, but though it llaujybed in the age of tho lyrents under Adraiitua, it never attBinctl 
any political hnportanre even after its refoondatian by Demetriiu ^Uortetn. Dr 
SJaJet's nwnograph u tltecefore weJemne sinn he has here collected in canrenient fgnn 

B tactically all the Enfomuituiti available about the dty fttnn ancient or modern wnten. 

le devotes two chapters to the artists, and another 10 the culls, snd lias fumiahed the 
whole with a piosopogmphia, a most umM feature, In h» history the weakest part it 
naturally that dealing with the Heroic and Oorinn periudsj for here so miuiy points nte 
doubtfulordebatahk. Afuller disrussion ofthetra^and comtnem of SJcy&a ud of the 
products of its tetritory, natural and manufactured, should hare hnn included, and a 
better and £ret band description of the geography of the dittiict would have been a 
vatiuible help. If the author had been able to explore t!ie ailt hitosetf. and to survey both 
the nattiral resources of the region and the ancient remains, his fneslh account of the topo¬ 
graphy sndent and modem would ha^t been itrn»rtant. Although Professor Robtoson 
read the preoJs on tire site and provided several useful photogrsplw the Wpogrephy lacts 
■ proper gcncnd map (that given is a revaion of Leake’s) and plans of the more important 
buildmgs, theatre, botileutenon, etc* The« Saws make the author^ comirilation less 
useful from the arclmeobgica] point of view than from the hiatoricsi or titeraiy. 

A. J, 8 , Wmt. 

THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY. Volume of oLhm, n. ftrOoreJ hv C- 
T Sw.TMA.'t, M.A, Cambriigt Univetstty Prtu. tgaS. pp, lii. i», and 120 
plaits, 91. 

The pls^ in this roliime sre designed to pve a pictorial oommentarv to 
v^ltiniB V of Tht Camfthdgt Ancirai History, which deals mainly with Greew in 
the Jib and 4th wtiniriea b.c, Under these drcumsiarcei the figures illustrattng 
Profemr Bewley’s thaptore on Greek art and the sculp tores and vases ahown are admir- 
^y chosen and well repitidured, though some are on too small a scale or rather woolly 
The text to these plates is however too ahurt, being little more then an expanded titis 
There are a few dliisirauona of arehiteeture, hut among these Greek fortificatioeis should 
have been better and more fully treated ss the two views given do not really iilustmto 
any tonoainnjta] principles of this branch of tnilitaiy sdetux;, 

'rikw are a few pla^ of late Egyptian objects dealing with the Saite ind Ptolemaic 
penod*, but Peraiaa and otlwr Essiecn objects of tlic mme time are lacking The coin 
plata are ^cted and dearly reproducsid with sufikaent commentarv! Tlioueh it 
is easy m enttetre such a bDok as this, it adtoinihly fulfils the purpose for which it wis 
dcBgned to illustrate the text of the History,espedsUy the chapters on Gtwk art. 

A, J. B, Wace. 
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Editorial Notes 

W E liavc now coropleticd our third year of nublicadon and once 
more thank otir subscribers, eapeciaUv tliose who have given 
U8 their support from the first number. With this issue is 
endosed a renewal form for 1930, We have tried to avoid placing it in 
the copies sent to those who |)ay through banks, or who have £eady 
paid in advance. The subscription for 1930 is not acrually due until 
next March but die form is endosed now for mutual convenience ; it 
is a great help for us to know exaedy how we stand at the beginning of 
the year. In the past wc have, in the absence of instnictions to the 
contrary^ assum^ that all subscribers tvish to continue receiving 
ANTtQurrv, and in a few cases dus has Jed to misunderstanding which 
we wish to avoid in the future. 

%M ^ kH 

We would hew draw attention to a feature of A?rriQtnTY of which 
some of our readers, particularly those who liave only recendy become 
such, may not be aware. ANTiQcrnr has no publisher, in the generally 
accepted sense of die word. AH the arrangements for its distribution 
arc dircedy controlled b^* the Editors, who arc thus brought into personal 
touch with evpw individual subscriber. We value this personal 
clement very highly, and we haw no intention of relinquisWng it; 
though it necessarily involves a large amount of addlttonaJ work. Wc 
know that many of our subscribers also appreciate this relationship, 
and feel that not only are tliey getting—to put it crudely—good value 
for lltcir money, but also that they are supporting a unique venture. 
We know this from the letters we receive after each issue appears. 
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These ate in themselves a sufficient reward and encouragement, and 
they help us because they tcIT us what our readers like best. They also 
enable us to correct those slips which must occur when a quarterly 
re\iew ia managed by two people in their spare time. For Uiese 
reasons we adhere to the method of direct publication, which we regard 
as more human and less mechanical than the usual one. Antiquity 
could not be run without the friendly cooperation of readers and con- 
tributore, and of printers and editors. May we add tlvat our labours 
would be immeasurably lightened if the former would remember the 
old saying. Bis dat qm aio dot — whether it be rnanuscripts, illustrations, 
proofs or sousCRipnoNS I 

^ c« ^ 

We make no apology for giving these facts publicity. We think 
they should be known by our readers as well as by ourselves. Of course 
we value very much the publicity' of reviews, such as the leading 
article which TAe Times devoted to our last number ; but there is a 
danger even in the success which, as such reviews prove, Antiquity 
has achieved. It already come to be regarded as an established 

concern, in little or no need of fresh subscribers. While we agree 
w-ith the former opinion, we dissent from the latter. I’o conduct it as 
it should be conducted—^with plenty of illustrations and plan^^^ 
an expensive business ; and we need the support of every single person 
who IS interested in archaeology'. The more subscribers, the mote 
illustrations! That this is no empty promise may be seen by comparing 
the number of plates in volumes t, 2 and 3, The first had 62, the 
s^nd had 89 and the nne now completed has 131 plates. As our 
dreuiation has increased, so has the number of our illustrations ; and 
as every archaeologist knows, these and plans are absolutely easeniiai 
to a properly conducted review of tliis kind, 

«« vK UW 

Wc could achieve the nummum of efficiency in this respect if 
only one half of our readers would each obtain for us one new subscriber 
for 1030; or would even give a year's subscription to one of their 
friends as a Christmas present. Wc should also be glad to have the 
names and addresses of interested persons to whom we couJd send 
leaflets. We shall slmrtly b« sending out a large number of circulars but 
it ift difficult to get hold of the right people. In passing we would point 
out that, in chcuhmrJng by post on a large scale from published lists 
and so forth, it Is inevitable that some of our present subscribeia may 
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receive this icailet, and we ask those to ignore it or (better) to send it to 
a friend. Many we know have already most generously helped us in 
this way; we thank them for their help, and assure them that the returns 
from such methods have always proved more fruitful than those from 
any other. 

vM 

Finally, wc feel confident that the present number will prove as 
popular as the last, which to judge from the letters we have received* 
and the revieivs, seems to have pleased everyone. Wiltshire (whose 
supremacy seemed for a moment to be challenged by Norfolk) is again 
to the fore, with two of the most remarkable air-photographs ever taken. 
Africa is represented bv several articles. Miss Caton-Thompson’s 
(based on her lecture before llie British Association at Johannesburg) 
is the first illustrated account of her excavations at Zimbabwe. 
Mr Guy Brunton gives a general summary of his work in Upper Egypt, 
to which w'e wish to draw attention. Mr and Airs Brunton have 
devoted their time and resources to these most important excavations 
for several years past. The full extent of this h known only to a few ; 
and wc feel that it deserves wider recognition and support on the part of 
the public. The appeal inserted in iJie present number will provide 
sympathizers with an easy means of expressing their sympathy in a 
practical form. Dr Oscar Rcuther is opening up a new world in Iraq, 
and w'e deeply appreciate liis courtesy In giving our readers the first 
account of the'results. He hopes to resume work at Ctesiphon in 1930- 
31. Group'Captain Rees (who knows the S^iian desert intimately 
from two points of view) provides abundant materials for the study of 
tliese mysterious walls and enclosures which still bafiHe us. 

* Out of evil cometh good'—two years ago a Royal Commission 
was appointed to report on National A'luseums and Galleries, ^vith a 
view to economy and a dm in is trativ'e procedure. The shadow of the 
axe fell upon our National Collections. That shadow has been replaced 
by a gleam of hope in the two Reports which have so far been issued. 
The first report, dealing with structural rcquirementa, has already been 
reviewed in our columns. The second report oonoems itself with 
congestion of specimens, and a closer touch with modem life. Once 
more the question of economy fades away into the distance before the 
pressing needs of the public and students for whom these museums and 
galleries were intended. 
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On the subject of congestion it can be truly said that the past policy 
of the nation in its Museums and Galleries has been that of the dog in 
the manger. Not ona but many times has this country benefited by 
loan collections of pictures and sjjcdmena from European capitals, 
without any reciprocity oo our side. This must be altered—our 
pictures must be free to go to Holland, as the Dutch pictures were free 
to come to us. Tliere must be no splendid isolation in this matter. 
The principle might well apply to tiie PiOTincial Galleries and Museums 
which can guarantee to provide a suitable temporary home for objects 
from the national storehouses. The masses of inert matter in the cellars 
of our National Collections must be called into life and usefulness else¬ 
where on loan. The talent must no longer be hidden m a napkin. 

^ ^ 

Tlie cniciai demand, however, is to come into touch with modern 
life. Tills assumes two distinct functions ; the provision of students’ 
sections, and the wide comprehensiTC appeal to the lajman in art and 
archaeology—whose path to knowledge must be made easy by lectures, 
ei'cning opening, isolation of fine specimens and abolition of fees! 
The general aim must be that of' Archaeology without Tears and the 
most complete liaison between the sp^men and the vbitor. Descrip¬ 
tive labels are good, the spoken word is better; both arc needed. This 
will cost money—and that money must be forthcoming. 

MS vu at 

Finallv, and vcjy rightly, the Report advocates a Museum of 
Ethnography, and Folk Museums, It is amazing that the British Empire 
has no central musemn in which to display the ethnologicaj specimens 
which belong to die many and varied races it embraces. The lack of 
such a museum is a defect in the Empire which calls for immediate 
remedy. In the sphere of Folk Museums, Great Britain has so far done 
nothing, while other countries have been steadily eneaped on the 
pnaervation of theit folt-lifc. What little haa W„ dMc in ijS 
direction m England has been undertaken through die zeal of curators 
of struggling provincial museums. 

To sum up. the difficulty is not so much one gf collections, it 
IS the cost of admimstraticm and mamtenaDcc. Given security for these 
two items the good work can go forward, and die public will be catered 
for both student and layman. And if the Nation leads, S 
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The Transjordan Desert 

by Groot-Captain W. B. Rees» v.c. 

E AST of Amman in Transjordan lies the basalt area called the Hamt 
er RadjU (the oentne is approximately 37 deg.'* 30 mins« east 
and 32 deg. 30 mins, norm)^ and thw area is archaeologically 
most interesting. (I^ig. i). The country consists mostly of basalt broken 
^ into blocks of various si^cs^ with mud-flats scattered in all the hollows. 
The mud-flats ate fed by small watercourses which are generally 
deeply eroded, and although they are usually d^, water flows in them 
after heavy rain. Fools of water sometimes lie In the watercouiBes and 
on the mud-flats dll the oonunencement of the summer months. Here 
and there rise small crater-hills^ a few hundred feet high, of volcanic 
formation; and here and there the larger watercourses hofve eroded 
the country, leaving many small bills which, when seen from afar, 
are not unlike the crater-hills. 

Except for a short period in the spring the whole of this country 
looks like a dead fire—nothing but cold ashes; but it is probable that 
it supported a large permanent population in some past period or 
period. At least two very distinct periods can easily be distinguished 
(^pccially from the air). They are the Safaidc and the * kite periods, 
Safaidc embraces the period of the biutdinj| of * red * villages 
dating to the beginning of our era, whilst the * kite * period is very 
much older, and possibly extended over a very long rime. 

The descriptions that follow arc from the point of view of an 
aeroplane pilot 'who claims no knowledge of archaeology, but who has 
hud a certain experience in observing from the air. 


Safaitic Period 

A basalt boulder that was turned over at the be^nning of our era 
has, apparently, weathered to a red colour at the present day. This 
colour ts the impression one gets from the air, and if it has once been 
seen from the air it can easllylte identifled on the ^und. It is worth 
noting that simitar stones used at the beginning of the Moslem period 
arc very mudi lighter in colour, and are brownish rather than red. 
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FIGURE I 



























































THE TRANSJORDAN DESERT 


One corner across the ' red' viltages all over the basalt area^ some¬ 
times in groups, but more often aingly. The village oonBists of one or 
more caim-groups and circles in which cattle could be penned. The 
calm-groups are very distinctive and consist of one main cairn with a 
tail of Bmallcr ones, numbering sometimes three or four and someriines 
even as many as fifty. In almost every case the end cairn is of medium 
siae or a t:aim in a circle. The circles at the present day are usually 
partly hrohen dow, and at the proper time of the year Arab tents can 
frequently be seen filling up the gap* 






Inscriprions and drawings are to be found on or near almost every 
large cairn- Inscriptions are seldom found near the medium sized 
caims. They arc never near the small cairns, but there arc a number 
on stones lying about the desert which have (at present) no relation 
to the caims. The inscriptions arc named after those found in the 
Safa Depression that lies to the north of the Harrat er Radjll, and they 
date the calms as belonging to the Roman period. In few of these 
villages have fiints been found, and those found near them have no 
connexion with them. The villages give one the impression of hadng 
been well cleaned and brushed. They are situated in places near which 
one would expect to find water. They are^ usually on the edge of a 
wadi or on top of a small hill x and the u^enptions are more numerous 
near those pools and mud-fiats which now retain water till well on In 
the Spring. It would seem that the villages w'cre inhabited till the 
end of the Roman wetjpcriitd, and that want of water drove the 
inhabitants elsewhere. There is enough work put into the building 
of a village to make one think that it was permanently inhabited. 
At the present time these ruined villages occur in the middle of the 
basalt area miles from likely watering places, showing that once water 
must liave been plentiful e^'cryw'hcre. 

It IS very difficult to decide for what ptupose the caims were erected f 
whether for instance they were erected to guard the Roman roads. 
I believe it has been suggested that they were guard-houses, and they 
certainly do lie In great numbers along the Amman-Baghdad track, the 
Azrak-^asr Burka track, along the camel track cast from the Roman 
fort at Zerka (11 miles m of Amman), and east of Bair Wells. Inscrip¬ 
tions can be found near the Roman ro^ to Akaha at the topof the Wadi 
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Ithm» on ihe mam ri^ad &om Katrani to the" Roman camp on the edge 
of the Wadi Ghara (near the edge of the Wadi Sirhao), and at Petra. 
Those at Petra arc on the Roman pUtars and inside the * monuments ’ 
and arc therefore compirativcty recent. They include many well- 
known Arabic names and words such as Asad (lion) and Na’am (ostrich). 
Tiicsc two words are often found near drawings of the objects. 

That the calms were Roman guard-houses is supported by the 
fact that there is a similar hut, though of a very superior pattern, built 
of Roman dressed stone, standing beside the Roman read that nins from 
Kasr Azrak to Salkhad. it is situated a few miles north of the Kaar, 
This hut is square, and not round as arc the caims. 

The large cainra are corbelled huts built on a plinth. (Plate t). They 
are all much of the same size and contain a chamber in w hich one can ail 
upright. The chamber in plan is perhaps some 8 feet long by 3 or 4 
feet broad. The roof is constructed of some six or seven Sat stones on 
which vrerc piled a heap of little stones. *I^ere is nothing to show 
whether they were thatched or turfed to loecp out the rain. The smaller 
cairns are essentially solid, but the large cairn has a proper doorway. 

A typical caira is shown in 


section. Every caim examined 
has liad all the small stones 
throwm off the roof, and at least 
one of the large roof stones has 
been lifted. 



I'he use of the tail of calms 
is not obvtous, but on a smalt 
hill south-west of Kasr cl Halla- 


hat (15 miles ne of Amman) the large caim and a part of the tail iiave 
been replaced by a Roman dr^ed stone breastivork wall. It might 
therefore be that the small caims were a defence that would allow the 
guard protection from whichever side the attack came. The guard 
suddenly atmeked in rear could quickly slip round or Iretween the small 
caims. This small Kill is not aa»rdmg to type as it is covered with 
Bints. 

The inscriptions and drawings are typical of those found on or near 
the caims and are translated as well as is possible with the aid of the 
handbook Hoto io observe in Archaeology issued by the British Museum 
1 hope that the translations are fairly correct. (Figs. 2,3). Lines and 
dots usually appear In series of seven, well illustrated by the human 
figure on fig. 2. 
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Ad*amt from whence oimes the weird camel (in middle of fig, z)t 
is the district east of Zerka (15 miles ne of Amman) now used as 
a practice bombing ground. 

The artists have shown in many drawings a sense of humour. One 
camel with a curly tail liad his head beaten out and the remainder 
turned into a ^elle. The words Abu Vab (fig, 3) have been turned 
into a cheery little fellow and an animal. One artist^ having failed to 
make his drawing look anything like the Original 1 has in desperation 
w'ritten below: ‘ These are ostrichesAlthough not all camels have 
curly tails there are a sufficient number so drawn to make one wonder 
how the mistake arose, because in general the drawings of the animals 
arc very true to life. The camels with the elongated humps are e.\actly 
as they appear in the mirage when they are a few hundred yards away 
from one. All the drawings suffer much in transcription. 



htLj. CAIRSI TftiUlSJOISDAK 


There is a curious difference in the drawmgs found in the north 
and the south of Transjordan, but not enough have been examined to 
sav with certainty if the difference is general. The alphabet changes 
slightly, different letters being occasionally found, but the chief differ¬ 
ence is in the drivings of human beings. The drawings in the south 
at Jebel Hambra at the head of the Wadi Ithm on the way to A It aha 
resemble African drawmgs much more nearly than those of the north. 

A swastika appears m an inscription on one of the smill hills east 
of landing ground n near the Baghdad track. In the ‘ sun parlor ^ 
opposite the Tomb of the Roman Soldiers at Petra arc dozens of 
drawings of gaaelle and men. In each case the men are drawn 
thus: — 
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The 'Kites’ 

The remains that are the most interestingf and at the same time 
give one most furiously to thinki^ are the long walls found all over 
the Harrat cr Radjil, and, as far as can be seen from the air, 
nowhere else in either Transjordan or Palestine, The word 
* kite' is used because one is reminded of a small boy's kite — 
a more or less hexagonal head with the string and tail springing 
out from it. Compared with a * red * village these group® are 
black. They are very worn and in some places would be quite unnoticed 
from the ground, were it not tl^t they show so clearly in an air- 
photograph. Some of the walls arc drifted over with sand, some are 
simply f^len down, some run into mud-flats and reappear a^n on 
the other side ; few, if any, have survived in anything like their original 
state. The photographs show how the sites have b^n built over and 
rebuilt; and they also suggest how the plan of the kite was evolved. 

Originally the inhabitants of the area east of Amman lived, 1 
imagine, in the wadis. They still do so, and it is almost beyond compre¬ 
hension how completely an Arab encampment can hide itself on a 
desert that appears to lx perfectly flat. 

North-west of Kasr cl Hallsbat is an area in the wadi bed that is 
walled oS. The walls cross the wadi at each end of the are® thus ' 




4^11 r I i 


The occupants of the area and other areas similar to it went into the 
enclosure, toother with their cattle, whenever danger threatened. 
After a time they realized that being in a wadi did not help them much 
when the enemy stood on the hilts outside and threw things at them. 

They therefore developed a system of 
irre^Iar walls which mey pushed out 
towards the edge of the wadi, and con¬ 
structed a defence shown rouglily here. 
(] should like to date this development 
to the times before the throwing spear 
was brought into general use ?}. 
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The new scheme of defence 
was so successful that the cattle 
increased considerably, and it 
became necessary to enlarge the 
protected area. This done by 
throwing out u^haped arms. 

After a time it w'as found that 
the cattle could be better protected 
by drivmg them up into the ‘ u * 
area rather than by allowing them to wander about the enclosed area 
in the wadi—from winch they were liable to be driven olF, even if the 
main raid were repelled. As the cattle still increased the obvious 
development followed, and the u-walls were built resting on water so 
that the cattle could quickly be driven into the head when danger 
threatened. 

The plan of a simple u w’as still not satisfactory because an enemy 
could attack anyw'here along the walk, and it was necessary to detail 
a guard to stand bcWcen the walk. I suspect that very often the 
guard was unable to resist joining in the fight with the result that, even 
if victorious, tlie defenders lost their cattle. 

Further developments followed exactly on the lines of modem 
works. A neck was built below the head of the o; strong points 

{a, b, c, d, etc.) were 
constructed round the 
head; and the walk 
were curved so as to 
make the enemy 
bunch and lay himself 
open to a javelin attack 
in rear, 1 say javelin 
attack and not arrow 
because the walls arc so sited, often in hollo^vs, that had an enemy 
possessed bow's and arrows th^ wuld have made the kites quite 
untenable from the surrounding heights. If the defenders had 
possessed arrows, the walk would Imve been straight between strong 
pints, or would h3>t curved outwards and not inwards. The design 
became as shown below, the long walk often being over iooo vardsm 
length. ^ 

I think that a sufficient number of kites of this period rested on 
wadis or mud-fiats to justify the statement that the open end of the 
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tl now always rested on a water front; and I think that it can be 
seen, even froni the photographs (plates tn and iv), that they were 
extended as the water receded. Usually the long walls end in a 
small cairn. 

Tlie design was not yet end rely satisfactory^ but the type persisted 
dll somebody invented a barb to keep the cattle inside the head when 
necessary. The barb did away with the necessity for a guard, and the 
more noise there was the more would the cattle mill, and the less likely 
would they be to escape through the narrow entrance at the head of the 
kite. 

The finished design therefore became as shown:— 



A great many kites of all types are to be found throughout the 
Harrat er Radjti; and there are three very welt defined chains of 
kites running approximately north-cast to south-west* and oriented 
apparently, to protect the occupants from raids from the direction of 
Damascus. The chains are some twenty miles or so in length. They 
are constructed to fit in with the general lie of the country and as far as 
possible on the wadi edges; but they can be seen on each side of the 
aeroplane as one files along the Baghdad track, stretching along and 
disappearing in the distance. U is difficult to see why certain sections 
arc sited as they were, because now they run through wadis and mud- 
fiats for no apparent reason, A series would apn^ somewhat tike 
that shovtm here. The actual scries I have in mind is that constructed 
across the Baghdad track between landing grounds E and f* 

The kites are built on the rough basalt, which is now so rough that 
one has to pick one's way from boulder to boulder; one cannot imagine 
cattle living on it for any length of time. This makes me suggest that 
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the waits were bxult when there was gracing all over the desert, the 
kite->wa]Is enclosing good grazing areas. The ^und between the 
vralls must in the old dajrs liave been covered wii£ some kind of tttrf, 
the boulders tying under tt. I visualize the whole desert as looking 
like the present-day oountry north of Tel Keis (on the Transjordan- 
Syrian border south of Salkhad), except that there must have been 
running \vater and pools all over the area. The whole of the Tel Kcis 
region was cultivated [n the Roman period, and looks something like 
the English Dutvns. It is covered with cultivation walls. From the 
top of the Tel one can count over 6o parallel straight walls. 

It is diScuit to determine the age of the kites. Flints of various 
ages are fottnd near them, but no connexion with the walls can be 



affirmed. One photograph (plate Vl) shows that the Roman road and 
camel-track from Kasr Azrak to the north has broken through a wall, 
so that die walls must be pre-Roman. 

If, as I think, the kites depended on a water front for the defence 
of one side, some idea of their age can be obtained by comparing the 
kite south of Kasr Azrak (plate iv) with the Roman reservoir at Ain el 
Asad a few miles to the south of the Kasr (see Aktiquht, tn, p, 90, 
plan). Both works are in the Azrak depression and have relation to 
the same water level. 

The Roman reservoir, fed by a spring within the area, is broken 
down, but the w'ater sUls are some six feet aEwve the present water 
level. I'hc long Roman wall extending for some mites from the Ain 
round the south of the depression is now all silted up, but the water 
lev'el of the depression is several feet below the top of the wall. 
The soil round the walls is such that at the present day they could 
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support only a veiy small head of water; and I sugfcst that tlie general 
level Ilf the water in the Azrak depression has sunk some six feet during 
the last 2000 yeare. The ends of the kite wall, near the Ain^ now rest 
on the desert about 20 feet above the general water-level of the desert. 
If the figures are correct the must modem type of kite must have been 
constructed not later than 2000 h.c. This is what I like to think ; but 
there are two kites, one built over the other (near Kasr Nemara in the 
Safa depression north of the Harrat er Radjil) that are in plan sus¬ 
piciously like that of a Roman camp to which tails have been added. 
At Kasr Burka, ^ miles north of the Baghdad track at landing ground 
fi, there is a kite of the most modem type of a st^idously red colour, 
and it is in such a state of repair that it might quite eMily have been in 
use at the same time as the Roman Kasr. On practically all the sites 
the kites have ^en built and rebuilt, with the result that many of the 
walls run along between the more recent works. Almost all kit^ are in 
the basalt area, witli the exception of one large group about six miles 
east of the Amman aerodrome, and another group about ten miles 
north-east of Zerka (north-east of Amman). Both these groups arc 
built of limestone, and are very nearly invisible from the m except in 
the morning and evening. TTie walls exist practically in trace only, all 
the stones ^ing scattered and very' much warn. Stones that at one 
time could have been described as boulders could now easily be 
handled. 

1 have seen no single trace of a kite wall west of the Hedjiw railway, 
nor south of the approximate latitude of Amman. At one time I had 
tlic inroression that all kites were designed as defence against an attack 
from Damascus, but tlte (middlc-a^d) kite system that lies on the 
west bank of the tvaicr course. Wadi esh Shcin,ea 3 t of the Jebel Druze 
and running into the Safa depression, has at some period been completely 
reversed. Originally these kites stood an the river, but later they 
were turned so as to rest on a very shallow watercourse, which at the 
time might well have been a marsh. Many individual kites west of 
.^zrak have also been reverecd. 

An impression of great age is given by a kite built a few miles 
north-east of Tel Seye^in (,Azrak depre^'ion) through the head of 
wluch a deep little wadi now runs. I can imagine no reason for siting 
tlte kite in this way, and think that the wadi has been eroded^ since the 
kite tvas constructed. Mere inspection cannot decide the point. 

Against the impression of great age is the fact that, when flying 
westw'ard from Kasr Burka towards Azrak, the kite area is left behind 
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and there fnllaws a considerable area withotit any kites, atthougb there 
are red villages in the area. The kites do not appear again till nearing 
the Wadi esh Shem. On the kiteless area modem Arabs exist for a 
grtiai period of the year. 

There arc a number of circles near most of the kites, but it is qtiite 
impo^ible to tell by mere inspection whether kites and circles are 
associated. Both kites and circles are black, indicating great age. 

Note ev EnrroH 

In the current number of Syria (vol, x, pp. 1^-163) is an article 
by Professor Dussaud entitled * Les Kelcv^ du Capitaine Re^ dans 
le D^rt de Syrie This should be consulted by all who are interested 
in the suggestions thrown out by Group-Captain Rees in the abow 
paper. (.Syria is published by M. Paul Geuthner, 13 me Jacob, 
Paris vi ; the annual subscription is 120 francs [about one pound 
sterling], and separate parts are not sold. It is indispensable to 
students of oriental archeology). Professor Dussaud's paper deals 
mainly with the Safaitic inscri^ons or ‘ wasms ’ recorded by Group- 
Captain Rees, 

With regard to stone walls in the desert, the following extract 
from Burckfiardt is interesting* GaseUes, These are seen in 
considerable numbers all over the Syiian Desert. On the eastern 
frontiers of Syria arc several places allotted for the hunting of gazelles ; 
these places are called masiaae. An open space in the plain, of about 
one mile and a half square, is enclosed on three sides by a wall of loose 
stones, too high for the gazelles to leap over. In different parts of this 
wall gaps arc purposdv left, and near each gap a deep ditch is made on 
the outside. The enclosed space is situated near some riviJei or spring 
to whidi in summer the gazelles resort. When the hunting is to begin, 
many peasants assemble and watch till tlrcy sec a hero of gazdlea 
advancing from a distance towards the enclosure, into w'hich they drive 
them ; the gazelles, frightened by the shouts of these people, and the 
dischar^ of fire-arms, endeavour to leap over the wall, but can only 
effect this at the gaps, where they fall into tire ditch outside, and are 
easily taken, sometimes by hundreds. The chief of the herd dways 
leaps first, the otlwrs follow bim one by one. Tlie gazelles thus taken 


• Ntitet on iim Btdtmita Wahabytt cattecUd Jitring hit trateh in Oit Eaii 
bjr the ia.it John Lewi* Burdthsnli; m two imta. Vol, r. *83 1, pp. 310, aai, 
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Excavations in Egypt 


For the last two seasons the Brukton ExPEurnoN has been working 
in Middie Egypt and bringing to light rematns of the various Fredynastic 
Cultures^ including the Tasian» which is apparently the most ancient so far 
known in t^ Nile The Tasian and Badanan people have provided 

us with evidence of agnculture, weavings and metal'•work at a period tong 
before these could have been expected. f^Tug to the native love of plunder, 
tomb-robbing ia always in active progress; and it is only by imme^te 
scientific investi^tlon that we can hope to rescue the remains of these remote 
periods, the significance of which has such an important bearing on the rise 
of civilizations. There is also much to be learnt of the historic period by 
working the smaller and more out-lying sites which have been ne^ccted in 
the past. 

So far, the expedition being yet in its infancy, there has been very 
little public support, and almost all the expenses have had to be met privately. 
The work is carried out under the auspices of the British Museum, which 
receives a large share of the objects found. 

As it is not possible to earn on the excavations and necessary public* 
ation indefinitely without financial assbtance, 1 have to make thb appeal to 
chat ever-increasing number of pwple who are interested in the wonderful 
civilization of Egypt, whose beginnings (as far back as 5000 b.c, or even 
earlier), are gradually emerging. 

Gin- Bjrunton. 


BRUNTON EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 

To ihe Disectob of the BamsH Museum, IxurooN, W.C.i 

2 tmUiSi hereGsith a donation of £ : : 

to the British Museum Fund for the Brunton Egyptian ExFEPtriON. 

Signed 

Address 
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are umncdbtely killed, and their flesh sold to the Arabs and neighbouring 
Fellalis. Several villages share in the profits of every masiadti or 
hunting-party, the principal of which are near Kariatcin, Flassb and 
Homs. Of the gazelle's skin, a kind of parchment b made, ttsed in 
covering the small drum or labl, with wliich the Syrians accompany 
some musical instruments or tlie voice 

We do not go so far as to suggest Uiat the kite-wails am be accounted 
for in tins way, but only ifiat, if Burckhardt’s account is correct, traces 
of these walls ^uld be found in tlie region referred to.~E0ITOR. 

NOTES ON THE ILJ.USTRATIONS, 

Plate 1, Cairn of Safattic Period on ' Tm. A *. 

Plates II and III and with figs. 4, 5. 

The area is the basalt outcrop at the south-western comer of the 
Azrak mud-flat. Below the basalt, east of the area here shown the 
fiats are usually too soft and wet to take an armoured car, but the 
Roman road begins and ends on good armoured car ground. Tliis 
patch of basalt is the southern limit of the area that stretches away 
northward into Syria. 

Starting at the eastern edge of the area the first thing to notice 
are the remains at A and B. Those at a consist of groups of hut-cirdes 
and are old, as can be seen from the group marked as. under the words 
* basalt area *. The cairns s date from the Roman period, and are built 
over the circle, which can be seen from the photograph to be very much 
older than the surrounding circle of huts. The huts are at present 
almost Hush with the surface, and when seen on the ground are 
merely heaps of stones. The diameter of the gtoupa is approximately 
fifty paces. The Arabs at present do not build in circles, but in lines 
like the groups B. A modem line of Arab tents leaves a string of 
rectangular marks, especially in rainy weatherwhena ditch b constnicted 
round the tents * but the marks soon wear away. There arc Interesting 
marks, apparently of tents pitched in circular groups, betw'cen the 
stations of Jurfcl Derwbh and .Anciza on the Hejaz railw-ay in the south 
of 'Pranajordan. Thb area must have been somewhere near Oboih 
where the Israelites stopped before marching round Aloab. 

These arc the only two places where the writer has noticed circular 
groups of htit or tent circles. Except in this area and in the one to die 
south no other markings of thb kind arc known. 
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Below the ^roup ab is the ring marked b with its surrounding 
cairns. The nng is modem and probably still used, whilst the 
surrounding cairns, although possibly built on old foundations, almost 
certainly contain recent Arab burials. 

The white track w the Roman road from Kasr . 4 zrak to Kaar 
Awetneid, and is kept open by the camels and rain. It is merely 
a track. It runs through and past the hut-circles. The circle marked 
55 must not be taken to date either the road or the circle, because the 
caims are so low as hardly to be an obstruction, and might very well 
have been entirely buried 3 feiv years ago. 

The whole of this area is dominated by the cairn e, which was 
^babl^ theorigina] Roman signal station between Airok and Aivcincid, 
Tlie original cairn appears to have been altered to a cairn of S^tic 
type, which might have been the original signal station. The stones 
have been used more recently to construct the surroundbg caims, all 
of which now contain recent Arab burials. 

. 4 c the south end of the road is Kasr Awemeid. It is very dis¬ 
appointing, having been rebuilt in typical .Arab style. The'outer 
walls consist of fairly large stones piled up to make a' rough wall and 
the inienitices are fUted with small bits of stone. From the photograph 
it W’i!! he seen that the present walla are not built exactly over the old 
foundations. At the south-eastern corner of the Kasr is a Roman 
tower, very dilapidated, but the inscribed lintel of the entrance is 
sdlJ lying on top of the heap of stones. The inscription is very worn, 
but records something about one of the Roman Vexhia.* Tiic tower 
commands the pool in the Wadi el Hutum that still contains water for 
the greater part of the year. 

Just south of the Kasr on the fiats (off the plate) is another square 
Roman tower. Its use is not very apparent, unless it commanded the 
old crossm^ of the wadi. 

Kasr commands the riew towards Jebel Rashrashiyeh and 
over Amari wells. Below the Jebel is the old Roman reservoir about 
rivo days march away towards the soutli-east. The view extends 
towards the sou^-^t alniost as far as Kasr IGiaraneh, and on the 
ndge that cuts off the view is a large caim that was probably the Roman 
signal station* 

The whole area for about a quarter of a mile north of the Kasr is 
norw occupied by graves, apparently recent Arab, but the ground is 

• Thk iiiKTiplioii Is new and not recorded anywhere.— Eniroa. 
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covered with worked flints. All along the edge of die basalt towards the 
west are the cairns wth tails marked h. These are of the Safaitic type, 
and can be dated by the inscriptions as being of and after the time of 
Christ. Some of these cairns nave had a second wing added, and have 
been converted to graves of sheikhs of the tribe w'hosc wasm (tribal 
mark) is four parallel lines. I believe this wasm belon® to a section 
of theRualla. These sheikhs' graves are interesting as they ^ mostly 
oriented so that the wings protect the grave from the prevailing south¬ 
west wind ; and because usually there is a doorway built in one wing, 
which is, I suppose, a spirit-door. 

Under the words * basalt area ’ are groups marked^ K, Tlicse 
walls probably date from the kite period. A finished kite is to be seen 
on the left of the area (which is reproduced as plate n). The CTOups 
can be identified by their letters till we get to the finished kite, which is 
a construction of medium age built over one of a much earlier type. 
The earlier wall can be seen inside the ‘ v' of the kite walls. Part of 
an earlier kite is marked it and juts out from the new'er walls. The 
walb of the kite have been built over older constructions, and now form 
part of more recent ones. 

The wall extending to the south can be seen running over an old 
hut-circle group, upon which modem goat pens have been built. 
The darker constructions marked M are modem circles built over old 
ones. T^hey are used each year as the tribes cross the area. 

Some of the old camertracks can be seen leading from the various 
sites to the mud-flats that at present contain water only after rain, but 
which were probably permanent water-pools at no very distant date in 
tlic past. The tracks are old, for they show up as clear Imcs. The more 
modem and slightly used tracks show up as a chain because the camel 
h^ only troubled to kick away enough stones to allow him to step from 
one clear space to another. 

At the top of the area (pV near the mud-flat, b a camel banik-place 
(from which we get our word barracks). The stones have been cleared 
over part of the area,but as usual the workers could not be bothered to 
finish the job, and have left the heaps of stones still lying about. 

At the left hand bottom comer of the area there b a site that has 
always been a desirable camping site. It b round the head of the kite. 
The area been built over and rebuilt and still has tents pitched on it 
each year. The persistence of such routine is perfectly marvellous. 
Thb site must have been used annually for thousands of years. 

The whole of the area shown has flints scattered over it, and thb 
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makes it most difficult to date anything, because old Bints can be found 
round ^hat one knows qiute well to be modem oonstructions. 

The little circles in the wadi bed are probably recent Arab buiiala. 

Plate IV and fig, 6. Kjtes south op Kasr A2Rak. 

The kites are built on a basalt spur south of Kasr Azrak. A is the 
most modem type with a barb to prevent the escape of cattle. The 
strong^ points round the head arc a spear s throw apart. B, fii are kites 
of earlier types, built over the mins of other kites. C, E arc stUI earlier 
types, 

Plate V and fig. 7, Vuxage West op Landing-Ground F. 

"^hc groups are at B and C. Note how the tail of B group 
fito built over the circle at A. Xhe circles at D are mostly more 
recent man me caims. In two to the south-west the caim ?rouD 
stones have been used to make the circles. 

The whole top of the spur A, B, C, has been cleared and' brushed ’ 
and the spur looks red ’ from a short distance. 

Cairn £ is probably an Arab grave made from the stones of B. 
Plate VI. Kasr Azsak and surroundings. 


Plate VII. The Fisiong Village of Habedia. 

The hopes show up as rectangles and can be dearly distinguished 
1 he collage la binit on a spur of basalt jutting out into one of the mud¬ 
flats that form a series between Kasr el Hallabat and Kasr Asrak On 
the edge of the basalt in the mud-flat can be seen the fish-traps 

The largest rectangk Iring at the east end of the spur ia a'Roman 
guard-house, and probably forms the half-way house betw'cen the two 
Kiisrs. 

The dark broken double line round the spur is a watercourse 
draining the mud-flat. The mud-flat seldom Lids water but the 
watercourse i^ually Im pools lying in It till late in the Spring Sand- 

grouse water here m the early part of the Summer 

Numerous Binis art found round the houses and msny of them 
bhoiv diet some of the mhahitants were employed in fislung.^ 

ITie colour of the village of Habeiba is grey. 
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Plate VIII. Kasr el Hallabat (the Ruined Castle). 

Tlie square is a Roman fort re-buUt later on the original foundation. 
An inscription in Latin, dated to 214 a.d., reads as follows 

Pro salute domini Imperatoris August! nostri M. Auretj 
Antonin! Pii Felicis Arabici Adiabenici Panhid Brittanici Maxi^ 
castcllum novum aedificaverunt milites cnhortis Ulpioe miliariae 
I Thracum sub Flavso Severo praefccto per P. (?) Fumium 
Jutianuna tegatum August! pro practorc. 

The following translation has kindly been supplied by Mr R. G, 
Collingwood 

For the welfare of our lord and august Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus (' Caracalla '), pious ^ and the 

mighty conqueror of Arabia .^diabene Parthia and Britain. The 
soldiers of the Firet Ulpian n .e .Tni}an’s Own) Cohort of Thraciai^, 
1.000 strong, commanded by Flavius Severus, prefect, built this 
new fort under the direcdon of Publius (?) Furnius Julianus, 
Imperial propraetorian legate, 

The inscription is published in Briinnow and Domaszewski, De 
Prav. Arab, in (1909)* p. 323 (after Littman), 

The northern part of tire fort is a church bearing an inscription 
in Greek on the side of the dcKir. A mosque, showing as a small 
rectangle, can be distinguished to the south-east pf the main fort. 
Various Roman houses are also to be seen, all overbuilt by the Arabs. 

The southern large hole in the ground b a Roman ateyned water 
tank, and the u-shaped rise in the wadi to the north of the tank b an 
Arab garden and water catchment. 

A scries of milestones link the Hallabat fort with the Roman towm 
of Gada, and roads run from it to Azrak, to Salkliad, to a fort in the 
hilb about half-way to Umm el Jimtnal (on the present Syrian border) 
and to the Roman tow'n of Adi^a. No roads are to be dbtingubhed 
running south and cast, so that we may infer that thb castle b probably 
one of the frontier posts. 
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Plate IX and fig. 8. ‘Tell A*. 

A Early type of kite. Note small cairns at mouth. 

C Early type of kite slightly progressed. 

B Latest but one type of kite. 

E, D Comparatively modem 'works. 

F Group of “ red * cairns. 

G, H Medium-aged kites, rebuilt as modem gpat pens. 

J, K Paths up‘teir. 

L Old village. Many flints here. 

M Modem Arab graves, 

N Comparatively modem circle, not connected with old kites. 
P Small mud-flat. 

R This wall runs across wadi and joins the group on the other 
side about two miles away. 
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The Holy Mountain 

by J. H. Dunbar 

I I seems (imctzing thst Rn Africsn negro should ever hsvc been sble 
with any sort of Justification to style himself ' Emperor of the 
World \ and perhaps even more so that he should have been an 
enlightened prince niltng a people wtio were in manv ways quite as 
civihzed as we are today. For though it might be easy to imagine a 
native military genius, it is difficult to picture hhn as a‘ patron of the 
finer arts. 

From the very earliest recorded times what is now the northern 
Sudan—in those days described rariously as Nubia, Eriiiopia, or Kush— 
was in close relation with Egypt; and between the two countries there 
was a continuous exchange, not only of produce and material, but also 
of ideas and custonis, 

TJie Nubians, while readily susceptible to the influences of the 
highest culture, were nev'crtheless essentially a warrior race, and a 
constant thorn in the flesh of their northern neighbours. They were 
not to be overf ed, even by the might of Ancient Egvpi, and whenever 
they thought there was the slightest chance of success; they would swoop 
down on the Kingdom of the Pharaohs like wolves on the fold* The 
fortunes of war were fluctuating, 'lictory resting sometimes with the 
Nubians and sotneUmes with the Egyptians, in which latter event the 
blacfe would be conscripted and formed the pick of the Egyptian armv 
By row H.C, Nubia ivas firmly established as an mdependent 
kingdom whose capit^ was Napata, on the Nile al its fourth Xtaract 
m what IS now the Sudan province of Dongola. TlVo hundred and 
fifty years later Nubia was so powerful that her native king Pianklii was 
able not only to invade but al^ conquer the whole of E^t ■ and for 
he next hundred yearn the black princes of Nubia wore, n^unworffiiiy 
the Double Crown of Upper and I/jwer Egi-pt. Nubia’s fiigh-water 
mark was reached under Piankhi and his ^dson TirlnrS^- tnT 
though the lattcr,after a lifetime of incessant filing w^ih the 
h»d ,o to a« rotiva .Nap™. , huodS Stcr 
were again atrong enough to drive back the Pereians under Camb^ 
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When the Rnmaiis conquered Egypt the Nubians were being ruled 
by a succession of Amazon queens with the title of Candace. Confident 
that they could drive out the European invadere, Uiey again marched 
north, but were defeated. But such was the respect of Rome for th^ 
warlike blacks chat she made with them a hundred-years treaty, paying 
Nubia annual tribute to leave Egypt unmolested. 

In the sixtli century Nubia wMsune a Christian kingdom with its 
capital at Dongola, some hundred and fifty miles dowm stream from old 
Napata. Though continually liarassed by Mohammedans, it survived 
until the Middle Ages when it at last succumbed, having had a not 
inglorious history as an independent power for two thousand five 
hundred years I 

The ancient city—or more correctly, district—of Napata, is today 
the site of the rillages of Kareima, Merowc, Nun and Kurru. There 
can be few' more delightful and impressive experiences titan to explore 
this region that was nearly three thousand years ago the capital of a 
powerful and enlightened empire I Strangely enough, though so easy 
of access, this attractive spoi is practically never visited except by 
Govemmeni officials in the course of their duties; and even rhe 
adventurous spirits ivho penetrate as far as Kliartoum and Omdurman 
do not add to their itinerary the extra tivo or three days that could be so 
pleasantty and profitably spent there. 

ICareinta is the terminus of a branch line of the Sudan railways ; 
and for miles aw-ay you see from your airria^^ window the crowning 
glory of Napata—^Gebet Barkal or Barkal Hid, the Holy Mountain 
of the Andcnt Egyptian inscriptions. Standing over three hundred 
feet high, covering ^ area of more than lialf a niile so ware and exceeding 
in mass by fifty times the great pyramid of Giarh, the Holy Mountain, 
an isttlated rock, rises sheer from the desert in grandeur and majesty 
like an island Gibraltar, all the more impressive from the partially 
detached fragment that rises abruptly beside it. (Plate i). 

Small wonder that those old-time peoples should have dtought this 
natural mniheon to have been planned by the divine architect as an 
earthly lodging for the gods, and that prayers offered at the Holy 
Mountain would soonest reach their cars. 

At the eastern end of Gebel Barkal are the remalna of two huge 
temples, built by Piankhi and Tirharka, which in siae and splendiiur 
would have matched our finest cathedrals. They must have looked 
superb against the background of the mountain, with their painted walls 
Hashing in the sunlight. There are renuiins of massive pylons, columns 
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and p^krs—all of tlion caned unth hieroglyphics and cartouches, and 
with figures of gods, kings and horse-drawn chariots. The canr'ings 
are covered with a wliite piaster that was painted or enamelled in the 
loveliesi shades of blue, CTeen, ydJow and red. In Pianklii's temple, 
which was the largpr of the two—it is nearly twri hundred yards long 
and contains a hundjied columns—there was an avenue of grey granite 
rams, and a ponderous granite altar most delicately carved ' Tlw altar 
^d of the temple abutted right against the side of the mountain, and 
Isehmd the altar there were doubtless chambers and corridora tunnelled 
mto the mountain itself. Unfortunately a landslide has damaged this 
portion of the building and has made exploration too dangerous a 
proceeding. From the temple of Tirharka (plate n), hotvever, there 
are rock chambers leading tnto the mountain. These may be safely 
visited; Uieir walls are most beautifully carved and painted with 
figures of the Nubian gods. 

Like practically all otherNubian sites, Napata has been continuously 
occupied down to the present dav; and in the temples of Gebel Barki 
arc to be seen the mud ruins of what must Jiavc been Christian churches 
while the whole neighbourhood is strewn with broken pottery of the 
Chnstian penod. ^ ^ 

The top of ihc Holy Mountain is as flat as a billiard table. What a 
sight It would have been liacl Piankhi used the mountain itself as a 

E Imagine, three 

h^dred feet above the shimmering sand, massive pylons springing from 

the mountain t™ and surmounted on festive days bv painted Doles 
flying coJoui^fl^ and streamer tliat would hive seemed to reach 
to heaven 1 The idea apparently did not occur to him, or, if it did not 
until It w^ too late to bt put into practice ; for the magnitude of the 
task would fianily liave deterred him. * 

How dauntless in conception and perfect in achievement were 
tho^ ancient E^ptians who ruled die world in arms, in culture and b 
crafemanship for so many centuries! Later times, it is true have 
nr^uced a Julius Caesar and a Napoleon Bonapane but the melt 
bnlliant counter-attack m the world's military^ Imtorv was made 
Ramesea n agaii^t the Hittites at Kadesh three thousand yJSra a™ 

1 here is no greater literature than our Bible * .r.r 

passages are strikingly like translations of the hymns to Aten 
fimrenino ^lliro nor the Goldanhhs and SHvoremiths Com^y «uS 

.I’*™"™ “quiMte work of Ui^^d^t 
Egyptian jevoUm; whde tnne !« y« gi„ a„oth«^^“ 
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capable asHatshepsut ot as beautiful asjwjor Nefertid. Some twenty- 
five hundred yeais after Piankhi and i irharka were dead, a French 
monarch so dazzled the world that he was styled the ' Roi Bolcil ’ \ 
but his palace at Versailles is but a tawdry affair when compared 
with the homes of the Ethiopians, w'ho, as Kings of the Two Lands of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, were ‘ Sons of the Sun \ 

There is a local "tme to the effect that novices, before being 
initiated into the mysteries of the temple priesthood and in order to 
prove themselves worthy of ministering to the mountain gods, had to 
undergo a searching trial by ordeal. The mountain was honeycombed 
with a maze of chambers, passages, secret doors and concealed stairways, 
to which were added various mechanical Sy-nperated obstaclLS and 
contrivances. The candidate for the priesthood was led to the entrance 

_no doubt from the inner temple sanctuary behind the altar—'and left 

to wander. He promptly lost himself in the labyrinthine corridors, 
gradually succimiDing to nervous terror as he was assailed by unforeseen 
or unknown dangers. Walking dowTj pitch-dark passages the ground 
would suddenly disappear beneath his feet or he would tumble headlong 
into a shaft or well. Feeling his way along a wall, iiis outstretched hand 
would be grasped in a cold and cliumiiy grip, or turning a comer he 
would be confronted with a giaring-cyed monstrous figure suffused with 
an unholy light. Ghostly figures would flit about iiim, and sepulchral 
voices whisper mockingly in his ear, or his blood would be frozen by 
peals of demoniacal laughter. Should he by any chance keep hia head 
and, stumbling upon the right path, find his way out from this place 
of horrors, he was welcomed as fit to enter the service of the gods, and, 
as a member of tbe priestly caste, would soon attain to stspmme power 
over his superstitious fellows and often over the Pharaoh himself. 

Just behind the Holy Mountain is a pyramid field, one of the royal 
cemeteries of Napata, though neither Piankhi nor Tirharka wtis buried 
here. Some of die pyramids arc of orthodox form but others have a 
most unusual appearance, being very high in proportion to their breadth. 
Many of the pyramids are in a state of prfcct preservation ; tn front of 
them are the mins of the funerary chapels, while the sloping shafts 
leading to the tombs beneath look for all the world tike the enttanc® to 
deep dug-outs. The pyramids are not smooth-sided but mount In a 
series of narrow steps ; they are beautifully made of blocks of stone, the 
way in which the cornerstones are bonded and dovetailed toother being 
a particularly fine example of workmanship, (Plates ni-rvL 

While at Gebal Barkal, the opportunity should by no means be 
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missed of visiting Nuri, Merowe and Kurru, which also formed part of 
ancient Napata. 

Nuri, up stream on the opjxjsite bank of the river, is onlv about half 
an hour away by launch, and is a delightful spot. Mounting donkeys, 
you ride through the charming red and white village nestling in its 
grove of jralm trees, and follow for hvo miles or so a grass-bordered 
canal between fields of cotton and barley to another pyramid area. 
The pyramids here are not so well presen’ed as at Gebel Barkal, as the 
local sandstone of which they are butlt is very soft; hut there is the 
coiin^satmg attraction in the fact that one of them was the graw 
of Tirharka. 

Ten miles or so down stream from Gebel Barkal and on the same 
bank is the pyramid held of Kurru, and it was here that the great 
Piankhi was buried. Two of the tombs can be entered ; they are like 
those in the Valley of the Kings at Thebes though on a more modest 
scale. Here again the workmen w'ere handicapped by the softness of 
the local sandstone. Each grave consists of two chambers, and ante¬ 
room, and die tomb proper which contained the sarcophagus. The 
walls are not carved as usual but arc covered with a W'hite plaster on 
which there arc painted in the softest colours—still as fresh as when 
first they were applied—hieroglyphs, and figures of the king and gods ; 
while ilic roofs arc like the canopy of heaven with their five pointed 
golden stars on a bUte ground. In the cemetery at Kurru were the 
graves, not only of the kings and of the queens.'but also of favourite 
horses which on the death of the sovereign were sacrificed and buried 
standing upright, so that the spirit of the king might be able to ride his 
ghostly steeds in the Other World. 

Between Gebel Barkal and Kurru but on the opposite bank b 
Merowe, now the impitai of the Sudan province of Dongt>la, just as 
Nanata w;as the capital of old Nubia so long ago, Merowe is a model 
little African market tow'n, and with its well-planned, straight, wide, 
clean and tree-bordered streets k a delight to the eye. Both government 
buildings, which are spacious and of pleasing design, and private houses, 
arc of mud, and are of ihc peculiar terra-cotta red with white comers 
that is such a distinctive feature of this province. Tlie colouring 
matter is obtained from a local stone which when dry is quite hard but 
when boiled in water yields a most excellent distemper. ’ 

Merowe is justly famous for its museum, and for its fruit-gardens 
whrch supply towms such as Atbata—three hundred miles away—with 
the most luscious oranges and grape fruit. The museum— all the mote 
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interesting because it is not very large—houses the treasures that have 
brcn found locally^ Here are to be seen a fine sarcophagus, steles and 
tablets, sphinxes and statues, vessels and utensils in stone and ponerv, 
weapons and ornaments, memorial figures, cartings, columns and 
capitals, all from the temples of Gebel IJarkal and frt>m the cemeteries 
at Nuri and Kmru—the gem of the whole collection Iwing a unique and 
lifC'Size statue in black granite of Tirharka, tlie Biblical king of the 

Ethiopians. . ,, ■ . . i• 

'iTiesc river excursions are the more enjoyable m that, in aatutton 
to the ancient glories of far-off days, you see ^displayed ^ the whole 
panorama of native life in its charming and onginal simplicity. The 
villages have their sp*ccial weekly market daj^, just like small towns at 
home, when on the stalls and booths are offered for sale not only the 
fruits of the soil but also articles of local art and craft—the province 
being noted throughout tlie country for its leather work. .411 along 
the paim-fringed river banks are to be seen the peasants, tending their 
crops of beans, barley and Icntib, and raising with their water-wheels the 
precious liquid from the sacred Nile—just as did their lathers before 
ever kings reigned over Holy Napata. 

BlSLlOGRAFinCAL NoTE 

RjduiiD Lspbixib viiited Ctbel Bjifltil in IBW bii< 1 describca it in Tetter ssiit of hi* 
Letitti from EthiofM aad Sittai (Bohn, 1853), 

A report of the Oxford Nublw Espnirruw of 1910-13 lx printed b Aanek of 
^nhaMb^'aitdAnthn)po!t^[\itdvttnaKfot LivcTt>t»l Press). wKw(chapter9-10: 
Niptivi, Bsrkil.snd Simam). 

E. A. Walus BtiooE. AnnnU of the Nithati Kiftgs, (Kegnn 1911). ContHtw 
A tTAmbtion tif tht steJoff frorii ibc great temple of Gtbcl ikifKil* 

G. A. RElSJiER, Hisrarical fnscriptiniu from Gebel Barlul. Notri a«d Record, 

(Cordon CblleRt. Khaitoum), July «921 - ^ iMOimi of the wofk of ^ Horvird^ 
Eniwhlion, 1919-21, l>r Bei«ier disoovered six stelae daliog bertre^ 
|4.>* ».c. and A4J. 100. the enrifesi of ITmhIuho m and ibo last an iiucnption in 
the Meivttic chaiarter * the oooients of which are hidden by our ignonnce of lltat 
huiEUBK ... A aeries of statues lavT also been found to aid our Imnwlede^f 
the lustory of Ethiopian artthe esrliesl bdns a ' sealed Ufe-nutc statue of the fiist 
known Gtrrenwr General of the Sudan, lleptcfa. prin« of Assim , abow 

2(100 BX. A full intnakticiQ la given of the stelae of Thothmes m, m wmcb the 
lultA adilm we* the people of sotiilwm Ethiopia ' which u in the Holy iVlouiitain . 

Aleuuipch Mobjit. The hiile and Egyptian Civilization, (ffufosy of Oei/ieflfHiif, 
edited by C.K. Ogden. Kegan Paul, 1927), Dr ReiBner> escavatuma are refen^ 
to on p 342 and sl» tlie Hulletin of the Museum of Fine Am, Boston, no*. 8(1 
(1915). 99 (1917), 97 (1919) and especially H2-M3 (1921). (Morefa book was 
reviewed in ArfriQUrfir, it, 333—4]. 


The Sahara 


by E. W. Botill 


T he history of North Africa is dominated by the Sahara, whidi has 
always bwn a vital factor in the lives of th« peoples of Barbary 
and the Western Sudan. The cultural and econotnic de^'eioo^ 
ment of both lias been profoimdiy affected by intercourse between the 
two. Yet they arc separated by a desert which fotms one of the world's 
greatest barriers to human interoouise. 

A alight increase in the aridity of the Sahara would so ejctend the 
waterless stages that the caravan routes would become impassable to 
camels and therefore to men—leaving, of course, mechanical transport 
out of consideration. A corrapandingly slight increase in rainfall 
would quickly multiply the watorbolca and desert pastures and render 
man independent of the now necessary camel. The question of climatic 
change in historic times is therefore a matter of importance to the 
student of the history of northern Africa, 

The climate of nearly all parts of the world seems to have undergone 
changes in geologically recent times, and the Sahara is no exception. 
Long before the dawn of history, w'hich in this region is placed in the 
fifth century before Christ, the northern Sahara supported a large 
sedentary population whose abundant remains are widely scattered over 
areas whiw ha^-c since reached the extreme limit of desiccation,* It 
tlicn probably presented no obstacle to the migration of wild fauna. 
But those conditions belonged to times long anterior to the period with 
which wc are concerned. 

There is a very widespread belief in the instability of climate and 
it is almost invariablv of a pessimistic nature, Man is ever ready to 
note deterioration in his home climate, and when he travels abroad and 
beholds tlie ruins of deserted towns, dry river-beds and extinemm of 
wild fauna he is quick to see in them a confirmation of his suspicion 
that the world is decaying. Eridcncc of this type is probably nowhere 


r LauaBne. BuJktia 

du Comld ^ fA/riqm Frmfmse, p. 246^ 
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more obvious than in North Africa, wiiich in consequence is generally 
credited with being a victim of climatic change. 

The world has few more impressive monuments to offer than the 
vast amphitheatre of £1 Djem, built to seat 60,000 spectators but today 
a ruin set amid utter desolation excepting fora few Arab hovels clustering 
at its foot which serve to emphasise its degradation. Or Timgad, lying 
[ike a Reached skeleton stretched on an arid plain, its desert^ streets 
bordered by channels which we know once flowed continually vvith 
tenter. These and countless other ruins lie scattered over an inhospitable 
land which was once called the Granary of Rome. In t^ museums are 
numbers of mosaics taken from Roman villas representing a fauna novv 
found only in tropical Africa,* while eveiy schoolboy knoiA's that elephants 
roamed North Africa in Carthaginian times. Tlic evidence of cli^dc 
change seems to be overwhelming and consequently it is widely IwUeved 
that the desert is encroaching from the south and, as a corollary, that 
the Sahara itself was in histone times very mucli less arid. 

As tlie greater part of the Sahara has.reached the extreme limit of 
aridity it is rather to its outer fringes, where desert conditions ^ve way 
to Steppe, that we naturally look for signs of progrcssivTC desiccation. 
In Barbary the problem has been dosci^* studied by Gscll, the greatest 
authority on the historv' of North Afnca.* Exhaustive research has 
convinced him that conditions have changed but little since tlie Roman 
period. Purely local changes caused by earth movements and other 
factors are adinitted but do not alter the main argument. 

Throughout Barbary stories of failing vvells and shrunken springa 
are commrin enough. In nearly every case it is due to neglect by the 
natives- Under the Romans special engineers {agmie^ were appomt<^ 
to took after the springs. Everything was done to foster and maintain 
the water supply. Most of the springs which supplied Roman settle¬ 
ments still exist and for this reason French colonies tend to rise on ancient 
sites. Whether the springs flow as freely as they did fifteen hundred 
years ago cannot be proved, but there is no evidence to the conLnuy, 

Scattered throughout the country are the ruins of reservoirs, 
cisterns and wells ivKich the Romans constructed to provide water for 
man and beast and for the irrigation of crops. The ruins of vast 
aqueducts stridbg across the desolate plains, impressive monuments to 


* striking «xititiple in the Birdo j,Mu84e .Akoui) itt Tunift illuatratea Orpheua 
charming the afumdts, Binnngst which is a rtnurluble picture of the Btibal lurtcbeAt. 

> St^tune CscU, Uiilobt Attcienne dt rAJnqitr da AW (Paris, 1921}, vol. i. 
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the skill of Roman engineers, arc a common sight. Cirta (Constantine) 
drew its water from twenty miles away* Caesarea fCherchel) from 
nineteen miles, and Carthage fmm nearly ninety miles.* All these 
works were destroyed or neglected bv subsequent invaders. 

The rivers today appear to carry as much water as they did in the 
past. They are navigable to the same extent and the Roman bridges 
were of no greater span than modem conditions require. Had the rivers 
been deeper many of the Roman fords would have been useless. 

The modem traveller in North Africa sees little which accords with 
hi» preconceived ide^ of the Granary of Rome. The crops are thin 
and the ears lean. Under the Emperors, Africa had to supply as a tax 
a quantity of wheat sufficient to feed half the Homan plgbfy estimated at 
about 150,000 souls. As Gautier* has pointed out, for a country of 
its size this was no great burden and in itself affords no evidtmee of more 
favourable natural conditions than those of today, Roman Africa owed 
much of its prosperity to the cultivation of the olive. All round the 
Mediterranean on sites formerly occupied by the Romans are found 
abundant remains of amphortie which contained olive oil and which still 
bear the marks of .African potters, 1( was the presence of immense 
numbera of ancient oU presses in a vast wilderness which in recent 
years prompted an enterprising French director of agriculture to plant 
olive trees on a huge scale in southern I'uubia and thus restore 
ptooprtity to a derelict region/ 

During the Roman occupation there were extensive areas entirely 
lacking in water. Capa (Gafea) was surrounded by immeriBC aolitudti 
but Itself had an inexhaustible spring.^ Provision of ^vatcr for troops 
was a constant anxiety to their leaders, notably to Caesar" when fighting 
near Sussc and six centuries later to Bdiearius" in the same region. 

Several Roman authors would have us believe that Rarbarv was 
in {heir day less favoured than at present. Sallust's famous comment 
will be recalled : each tenaqu^ pemtria aquarum,^^ Others had an 
equally low opinion of the couiitry. It was certainly subject to severe 


.» 1 »PP«eiflt*d the value of grod water aiul if locul supplies were Jiot of 

the desired punty they ilid not liaitate to look fur ^Itl for tJieir ntedi. 

* E. F. Gautier, Let SUeitt obtiuri da Ma^krtb (Paris, igiyl, np. 14-16 

^ llviH n. * J T * 
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^oughts, Hadrian was beloved of jVfridans because on his arrival 
in the country rain fell for the first time for five yearsRecords of 
diflastrous famines are numenoua. 

We now come to the question of eirtinct fauna, to which those who 
believe in the desiccation of North Africa attach much importance, 
Gsell has clearly shown that arguments based on this class of evidence, 
of which there is a great mass, are not conclusive. 

The elephants which the Carthaginians caught and trained—an art 
which they learnt from the Greeks, who were the first to use African 
elephants’*—belonged to the same species as those which are today 
found throughout tropical Africa, They were however small in si2e, 
modified by isolation and environment. Wild elephants survived in 
North Africa far into the Christian era> iheir last habitat probably being 
the Ifjgh Atlas, The belief that they had only survived under increas¬ 
ingly unfavourable conditions which eventually caused their extincUon 
has no evidence to support it. There are regions in the Atlas and the 
Tell which are still capable of supporting elephants, though there are 
others such as Setif and Susse where elephants used to roam but which 
are now unsuited to them, A local modification of climate in the latter 
areas has probably taken place. But climatic change seems to have 
been as little responsible for the extinction of the elephant as it w"aB for 
that of the ostrich, tvhich has disappeared from Barbary within living 
memory, or for the fast approaching extinction of the lion and leopard. 

The Romans themselves w-ere directly responsible for the extinction 
of the elephant as they probably were for that of other species which 
today are found only south of the Sahara. The principal cause of the 
enormous destruction of .African fauna was the demand for beasts to 
provide sport at the Games, Augustus tells us that 3500 .African 
animals were slain in tlte twenty-six Games which he gave to tiic 
Roman people.** The elephant however was principally persecuted 
for its ivory, immense quantities of which used to be exportea to Rome. 
It is interesting to note that according to Pliny the cartilage of an 
elephant^s trunk was one of the particular delicacies served from Roman 
kitchens.** 

Hut. August!, HadTifia^ ixii, 14, 

Tlic Greeks had leamt tlic use of eltphants during tlie cunpiiigna of Akxnnder, 
first at Arhcla and afttrwartls in the Indus vulley where elephants were opposed to tiicm. 
They subsequently orgmixed elephant hunts in Africa, 

^ Ra grjlde Divi AuguUi^ iv, 3^, 

jVdfuTd/ Hiit&ryt v, i. vm, 10. 
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The arguments for a genemi modihcatioD of dim ate in. North 
Africa during the historic period do not carry conviction. Deserted 
dtics are found to be still iWbitable, nvers are much the same aa they 
used to be, droughts seem formerly to have been as fretjuent as they are 
now, and conditions are not gcnc^ly unfavourable to fauna which are 
now extinct. 

Gscll thinks that North Africa as a whole may perhaps have enjoyed 
a slightly more abundant rainfall in Roman times. * * Mais, en somme 
he concludes ' si le climat de la Bcrb<^rie s’est modifid depuk J'<ipoque 
romaine, ce n'a dte que dans une tr^ faibic mesure 

Turning from the northern to the southern fringes of the Sahara 
we have to consider an entirely different type of evidence. In the Sudan, 
records of the past are as scarce as they are plentiful in the north. There 
is hardly any material to enable us to picture accurately the country as 
it was a thousand years ago, or even five hundred. The few written 
records confine themselves to genealogies and the bare facts of history. 
They throw little light on contemporary conditions of life, .Architec¬ 
tural monuments scarcely exist. Almost the sole building material has 
been clay, so soft and friable that an abandoned site soon crumbles into 
mounds of earth W'hich vegetation quickly obliterates. 

Reliable records date back only to the European occupation, 
scarcely a generation ago. They provide however a mass of evidence 
which places it beyond all doubt that w^hatever may have happened in 
the past the present is a period of progressive desiccation. The Sahara 
is encroaching on the Sudan. 

In Senej^, desert conditions are becoming mcreasingly prevalent. 
Wells are failing and rivers are shrinking. The river beds are being 
choked by drifting sand and their waters are becoming increasingly 
saline. Crop failures due to decreased rainfall are a constant source 
of anxiety to the authorities. Of great significance is the tendency of 
the sedentary population to migrate southwards in search of less 
arid regions, their place being taken by pastoral Moors from the 
desert,** 

On the Upper Niger, Lake Fagbini is drying up and the area of 
annual inundation is shrinking, ft has been proved that in the fifteenth 
century, when Soni All of Songhai attempted to link Walata \vith the 


Gsell, (jp. eii, vTsl. 1, p. 99. 

* Gi^sphie C1917). axn, *31, 377 ft ttq. IF«| Aftiat, 1 April (dw. 

ibe GuiiDU,/Imua/Jbrpwr, 1920. 
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lake by a canal, its ahores extended much further Within 

the bendnf the Niger a tendency among the Tuareg to migrate southward 

pSi^eastwards into Nigeria we come to 
evidence oF desert encroachment baa been collected. The nor^^ 
frontier falls roughly where the thinly jwp^ted pastures and tirisett^ 
conditions which are characteristic of the fnn^ of the Sahara 
into fertile plains supporting an extensive 

this frontier water is the limiting factor m the lives of the people, tv ho 
at once feel the effects of fluctuation in the supply* 1^*!**^ provinros 
of Sokoto and Bomu dry river-beds, dwindling 1 ^. 
failing crops and a southward movement of ^agncultunsts are 

unmistakable symptoms of progressiv'C desiccation. _ _ 

In northern Nigeria there has perhaps been t^ great a 
ascribe every movement of the population to desic^Uon. The attach¬ 
ment of th^frican native to the soil is not great and it tak^ little to set 
him moving* Tlie causes arc often political* Conscription, 
and irksome restrictions frequently lead to across politiod 

frontiers, Natunii increase in population, winch h^l^n very mark^ 
throughout Africa since Euro^ans put an end to tnbal war and curW 
tile ravages of famine and cmeasc, constantly* ^iKes coi^unities r 
outgrow me resources of their locations. When this happens the 

*^*^lji'ihf\^stern Sudan the southward movement of population 
is too general and the excuse of shrinking wells and failing crops ^ 
common to be ascribed to anything but so^ great natural cause. This 

is generally admitted to be progroMive dcsic<»tion. wUnllv 

^ But the desiccation of the Western Sudan la not itself wholly 
natural. The incalculable harm which is being wrought throughout 
tropica! Africa by the shifting cultivator is now widely rccogm^d. 
The African farmer has Uttle knowledge of crop roteuon or 
He cultivates his land to exhaustion and then with tire and steel m^ra 
a fresh clearing in the surrounding bush or forest. In 1924 the Governor 
of Nigeria declared that ‘ th e necessity for protec-tmg the people from 

E.F.Gautier, JdAara 1908). H. S. W.Edwardai. Gcof^ofhitnt 

UH. s. w. Edwaide*, tot. tit. Nigem, AitJfual 

Twiraflt of ttu Afriam Society (1921}. xi, 

i Nigt^ (London, igail, pP* 4, 8 . C^l* Tilho, Otogrt^teed Joun^d ( 1920 ). 

LVt, 24s- Visclicr, Get^rop^ta journat (1909), xxxni, 259. 
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their own improvidence^ which if left unchecked will inflict untold 
calamity upon posterity, is as iirgcnt as ever . . , tiierally thousands 
of square miles of forest have disappeared since the War broke out 
Agreement has never been reached regarding the extent to which forest 
affects climate. It is however the common experience of man that 
trees conserve moisture and that the destruction of forest impoveriahea 
the soil and causes increased aridity. Great as is the harm wrought 
by the slufting cultivator, he cannot be held wholly responsible for 
the shrinkage of rivers, l i*^^ and wells on the huge scale which we find 
in the Western Sudan. Gimatic cliange is undoubtedly playing its 
part, but man himself is a^a\*aung the evil. 

Geologists are disinclined to admit that the Sahara is enci^d^g 
on the Sudan, though they oonrede instances of local desiccation. 
They even maintain that the movement is in the contrary direction, and 
base their arguments on the occurreiu^ of dead erg or fossil dunes in 
regions now lying south of the Sahara and enjoying a substautki rainfalL** 
Tbise fossil dunes, which could not liavc been formed except under 
desert conditions, are widely distributed and seem to point unmistakably 
to a former southward extension of the Sahara far Deyond its present 
limits. Their presence however in no way affects the conclusion that 
du* present ponod la one of increasing aridity. 

It has been established that the climate of many parts of the world 
has been subject to pulsations of wet and dry periods since the quaternary 
period. The Sudan was probably one of them.*» Neither in the 
existence, at some period of unknown remoteness, of desert oondidons 
beyond their present limits nor in the overwhelming evidence of a now 
existing phase of progressive desiccation is there any proof that in the 
Sudan the distribution of desert, st^pe and bush has changed seriously 
in the last fifteen hundred years. The Sudan affords no evidence that 
in historic times the Sahara dtfTercd greatly from tt$ present condition. 

Turning now to the Sahara itself we find that, tike fiarbary, it has 
a curious rt^idual fauna. Crocodiles have been found in at least three 
parts of the desert—the Wad Mihero, the Ahaggar Mountains and 
Enedt. The cobra survives in Biskra, Ftguig ana Gurara. Cat'iiah 
are a comparatively common feature of desen pools. The Ahaggar 

Migcria, Goperttof'i Atitmtl AJdrttt {Ljigm. I9«4), p. 121 

** E. F. Gvuiier, Sahijra (Palis, tfjoft). R. Chudeait, Stthsra toudanau 

(Paris, 1909), pp. 244-55. ^ xxv, 455. 

Iktiri Hubert, Atutala de Gdegraphit (1917), XIVI, 384. 
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Mountains harbour Barbary sheep.« The« and oth^ SMcies now 
survidng in the Sahara, all belongs atri^y to more huravd rc^ons, 
provide somewhat sp«^cular evidence of dimattc change. But tike 
the estcn&ive remaina of a large sedentary population which once m- 
liabitatcd the Algerian Sahara they have no bearing on the question ol 

change since the dawn of history. , o l i >1. .» 

Throughout the rapidly growing Lierature of Saharan travel there 

arc constant references to advancing sand and almnking oa^, ^aent 
caravan routes are being abandoned owing to failure of wells. Recently 
deserted oases are common iacidents of tmveU and talcs of others w ich 
have been recently lost are only less frequent. The common expira¬ 
tion of these phenomena is dcBiccatioo due to climatic c^nge. I nis 
certainly seems to be a contributory factor,but that himself is the 

chief cause b a conclusion at which ^1 familiar with the bahara eventually 

♦ 

^'^The decay of the oases in the last few decades has been principally 
due to political unrest. Small though the population be, the resources 
of the Sahara are strained to their utmost to support^ it. Starvauon md 
plenty are divided by a narrow and highly sensitive margin wtuch 
quickly disappears with any reduction of the already inadequate water 

suppj^^ people of the desert are extremely virile and live permanently 
on a war footing. They cultivate 00m and ^tes in the 0^ on a 
modest scale but they are mostly pastoral nomads mih highly developed 
nredatory instincts.' Their cameb and their own hardihood have made 
them the most mobile people in the world. When the meagre desert 
pastures begin to fail me community starts moving and conflicts are 
inevitable. To the small sedentary cultivators of the oases the nomads 
have always been a constant menace. At any moment the dreauecl 
razzia may fall upon them with the inevitable result tlut they lose their 
crops if not their lives. This general condition of m^urity-^e 
French have now almost put an end to it—has resulted in the culuvatora 
abandoning to the desert all but the minimum ar^ neces^ry to their 
needs. For the same reason there b, onvaa untd recently, a_markea 
reluctance to sink new wells and to repair the old ones. Under such 
conditions frequent opportunities occur for the desert to encroach on 

aConraa KilUn. Am (Piris, 19*5), pp. y9-^3> JS®* ^5-*7®' 

W. J. Hartibp King, Geogrut^ Jounut! (1919), 49 F- trtuiner. It SaMofii 

(Pans, pp. 61-7* 
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the cultivable areas. Often in the recent past the whole population of 
an oasis has been wiped out, with the inevitable result that the desert 
has crept in and completely enveloped the gardens. A. striding example 
of desert encToachment was afforded by the short-sighted action of the 
Frcn^ in attenaptine to drive the Tuareg out of the Air Mountains 
after the rebel lion of 1917, ' Depopulation allowed the desert to en¬ 

croach * wrote a recent traveller, * Walls fell in, gardens went out of 
tillage and the livestock of the countiTt more especially the camel herds, 
were reduced to a fraction of w'hat they had been’,** 

The abolition of the slave trade has also had an unfavourable effect 
on the economic conditions of life in the desert. The oases used to be 
cultivated principally by negro labour imported from the Sudan. With 
the cessation of the slave traffie the negro population of the Sahara has 
shrunk, and with it the oases. The decay of the caravan routes may be 
traced to political insecruity and to the diversion of trade to newly 
opened European channels. This is particularly true of the ancient 
sail traftic, which has lost nearly all its former importance. 

The ^fficult task of controlling this ^-ast desert region is one to 
vvhich the French have applied themselves with vii^ur, and a remarkable 
degree of success has been attained.^ By enforcing iranquiUity on the 
nomads fresh life has been infused into the oases, and a tendency to 
adopt a sedentary life has even been observed. That political insecurity 
has been the chief cause of the shrinkage of the oases is established by 
the fact that with tlie return to settfed conditions not only Is the 
cnertiachment of the desert being arrested but lost oases arc being 
rectaimed. 

Man, who is but a secondary cause of desiccation m the Sudan, 
must be held primarily responsible for the continued activiw of the same 
process In the Sahara. In both regions climatic change 13 a factor of 
greater or lesser importance ; but conclusive evidence that it has 
produced a materia] change m the general character of the desert since 
the Romans first attempt^ its exploration is still wanting, 

T^ view, which has the support of those familiar with the desert 
today, is fully confirmed by the classical authors. Ita present condition 
aoBwers doseSy to the description of Herodotus, who say^a: ‘ Above the 
coast-line and the country inhabited by the maritime tribei Libya is 
full of wild beasts ; while beyond the wild beast region there b a tract 
which b wholly sand, very scant of water, and utterly and entirely a 


“ F- H. IkKidf I^pk of tbi Veil (Lojidun^ p- 361, 
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desert He returns more than once to the utter desolation of the 
desert*" Gseli quotes similar passages ftom Theophrastus^ Strabo, 
Diodorus Siculus, Pomponius Mela and Scne<^.** 

We are very ignorant about the rcladonship which existed between 
Barbary and the Sudan during the Carthaginian and Roman periods. 
But evidence is not wanting mat in these very early tim« there was 
considerable traffic in the desert. There is reason to believe that the 
desert was crossed in Punic times before the camel had been introduced 
into Africa, it is very doubtful whether such a journey could be made 
under those conditions today. It seems likely therefore that the caravan 
routes were not then so ill provided with water as they ate now. The 
slightly increased rainfall wMch Gscll thinks North Africa may possibly 
have emoyed in Roman times perhaps extended into the d^rt* affording 
better facilities for watering and providing more extensive pptures. 

So much may be conceded without admitting any material cliange 
in the general distribution of desert and steppe in northern Africa. As 
our knowledge of Barbaiy, of the Sudan and of the Sahara increasi^, 
the more reason have we to believe that little c^nge has taken place In 
any one of these regions since tlie dawn of hiatoiy, 'Hie successive 
vsvt» of invadere which swept across North Africa experienced climatic 
conditions closely sinular to those of today. To each the Sahara 
presented an all but Insuperable harrier to intercourse with tire Sudan. 
At no period does man appear to have cx>ntempbted the crossing of the 
S^ra except as an enterprise involving grave risks and demanding the 
greatest hardihood. 


■* Retvdotioi, u, 3a. 

*» Ibid, tv* 181, iBs. 

“ GbtH, ep. Of. toL I, p. 57* 
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Zimbabwe 

based, on the British Association report 
by G* Caton-Thompson 


r '' is now 24 years since Dr RandaiJ Maciver investi^ted the 
problems or the origin and age of the Southern Rhodesian ruins. 
Nothing of any scientific consequence has since been added to 
the evidence on the purely archaeological aide, with the e^iception of the 
partial exca\'atiun of the so-called. Western Temple of the Zimbabwe 
Acrttpolifl. 

In physical anthropology, wc had, in 1Q24, Sir Arthur Keith’s 
report on four ancient skeletons found in gold mines, and one from 
Zimbabwe itself,^ They iverc of Bantu type, but do they represent the 
original miners, and how old are they ? 

Dr Maclvcr is the only competent trained archaeologist who has 
contributed to the subject; but while 1 have retied on, his facts as 
accurate, at no time have 1 allow^ed his conclusions to influence my judg' 
ment on the evidence which he has produced. In numerous rums in 
Mashonaland and Matabcleland Dr Maclvcr found, at levels consider^ 
ably lower than the foundation courses of the containing walls, datable 
Oncntal and European imports of medieval age, consisting of Chinese 
porcelain, Persian fai^ce, Indian and Venetian beads, Arab glass. 
Tlicse facts were, in his opinion, conclusive evidence that the buildinga 
w‘ere medieval. With these dated imports was a quantity of native 
African pottery, metal work and other objecte, differing little from those 
still made by local Bantu tribes today. No object Stable as earlier 
than early mediei'al was found by him, or had indeed ever been found 
by the too active amateurs who had preceded him, who had liad the 
pick of the untouched ground, and who dung on very dubious evidence 
to the idea of a Phoenician or even older South Arabian origin, 

A structural, peculiarity of the great rains at Zimbabwe, situated in 
Mashonabnd, ab^ut 170 miles south of Salisbury, is the presence in 


F f au . Bhadma Sd, Soc, (193^4) XUtt, 3 Q-u, 
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many of the enclosures of hard floors of cn»hed granite cement^ con¬ 
temporary with the waits: these* * when intact, would absolutely prevent 
objects on the floors from sinking to a lower level. Dr Maciver saw 
the stratigraphical importance of these floors, and in Zimbabwe’s 
Elliptical Temple alone he dug seven test trenches through them, finding 
native objects identical with those above the floor and Imported articles 
which could be dated as medieval. 

The seventh test, m enclosure 15, has become historic. Mr R, N. 
Hall had, in previous years, all but cleared out this enclosure, removing 
12 vertical feet of deposits from above the Oiiginal cement floor, at 
which level he stopped. His published section shows Nankin china, 
.Arab glass and native pottery in what he calls his fifth stratum from the 
top—a siramm immediately overlying the origina] cement floor, and 
from this fact he i^erred its later date,* 

Accidentally or otherwise, Mr Hall left a small section standing. 
This was found and critically examined by Dr Maciver, who asserted 
that Hall’s stratigraphy w as mistaken, and that his fifth layer containing 
the medieval china and glass was, in reality, not a separate stramin, but 
an intcgi^ part of the cement foundations of a hut, forming a strati- 
graphicat unit with the cement floor on which it rested. That l>eing so. 
the cement would be dated by the objects found in it as medieval. 
Dr Maciver carried on excavation at this spot through the cement floor 
down to bedrock five feet or so below. He got no dabble objects; 
but a definite stratum of ash and sand was encountered, its level being 
some feet below the level of the foundation courses of the temple walls. 
This lowest stratum contained coiled bronze wire bangles, native pottery, 
and spindle whorls, similar to the same objects found associated with the 
medievally dated products at higher levela.* 

On inference, therefore, and In conjunction with his positiveeyid^ce 
Dr Maciver urged the approximate synchronism of the tw'o within a 
century or two. Certain ambiguous features were, however, pointed 
out at the time with some force by Dr Maciver’a critics/ who demanded 
a clearer definition of the exact relationship of the lowest occu lotion 
layers, beneath the cement floors, to the main walls of the buildings: 


■ Great p. 103. 

•Medievet pp. 61-4. 

* Gtographicid (April 1906) xivu, 344 ’' 5 - 
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were they» in spite of their lower level, contemporary, or were they 
earlier f At Zimbabwe, that lowest level in enclosure 15 was never 
dated, for the mcfiievally dated objects lay very considerably above it, 
and the similarity of simple articles found m it to those at higher levels 
is only an tnferentia], not a amduatve, argument for approximate 
contemporaneity. My chief object therefore has been directed towards 
checking the exact relationship between the lowest occupation layers 
(beneath the original cement floors) to the main walls of the buildings, 
and to test first the stratification over a wide continuous area, not 
only down to bottom, but to test it with particular reference to its 
behaviour in relation to the main walls,—in short to see if evidence could 
be collected proving the walls contempotary with a pre-medieval level; 
and, seconUly, to check the results by means of excavations in the 
deepest tmdistur^d sections available in other areas, as well as by 
excavations vertically beneath some structure of unquestionable 
antiquity. 

That programme may seem a very modest one, in vieiv of the 
numerous lines of investigation which tiie problem invites, some of 
which Dr Frobenius lias followed with such remar^blc results. But I 
believe it 10 be a radical one, controlling, in a way nothing else is likely 
to equal, the dating evidena;, and in pursuing it I l^ve wilflngjy 
sacriheed more spectacular work in favour of limited and methodic^ 
excavations, tying us for weeks on end to one small area. TJjc work 
has been mainty a study In stratijp'aphy. 

To fulfll tnc first part of tma programme a site had to be found 
providing two essentials not easy to come by; — 

(1) A site unquestionably as old as Zimbabwe's Elliptical Temple. 

(2) A site showing an intact cernent floor, and yet a site of sufliciently 
minor importance to warrant the inevitable destruction of that floor, 

Dhlo-Dhlo, which 1 visited and tested on arrival in Rhodesia, 
failed under the first heading; the Zimbabwe Temple and Acropolis 
failed under the second. 

In early March (iQaq) in a week of pitiless rain, in a wilderness of 
long, wet grass, I found the spot which seemed likely to meet the case 
—the Maund ruins, in the Valley of Ruins, Zimbabwe, (Plates R-iii), 
The walls are ruinous, but show all the features characteristic of tiw 
Temple—the rounded bastioned entrances, with triangular grooves for 
supMjt of stone jambs, the peculiar swing out of the bottom courses 
to form stepped approaches. Even Mr Hall, who believed in several 
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tltfferent periods of building, was satisfied diat tliese mins belonged to 
the oldest group. As to previous disturbance, I u'as guided largely 
by the vegetation, which grows with peculiar luxuriance on disturbed 
soil: here it was comparatively modest. I was not disappointed. An 
absolutely intact granite cement floor was found over practically^ the 
whole area. The stratification was as follows :■—beneath a variable 
tlitckncss of humus came to to 12 inches of a hard yeltmv, artificial 
cement, formed of pulverized granite ; this had been laid as a floor 
by the original builders and it covered the bottom thiiM or four 
courses of the walls. This cement, in turn, overlay 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. 
of abrow’n-red soil of natural ori^n—hdlwash^—but contaiiung charcoal, 
sherds, iron slag and other thlngis. Upon this the walls were actually 
built, and we found this to be the case with only one exception in every 
one of the 29 segments of w alls contained in the Maund niins.^ Now an 
occupation layer resting on virgin soil and forming the very fountlation 
upon which the builders based their walls was one of the things I most 
wished to study in great detail,and though it involved stripping the walls 
bare and clean ng die ground down two or three feet lower than their 
bottom courses. 1 did not hesitate to do so. There was a fourth stratum, 
of fxinfiiderafalc, though intermittentextent—areddagga in great mounds, 
with the timber of huts in it in excellent preservation. Tlic dagga 
structures appear to luve been made by later occupants, but not much 
difference could be detected in the objects ooHected from them. (Plate iv). 

■Hie objects from the lowest stratum beneath the intact cement 
floor are as much in situ as any ever will be this side of heaven. One 
could not reasonably expect to find much in such a position, but 
there was sufficient for our purpose. The pot-sherds, coarse red-brmvn 
ware, gritty with quartz particles, nuinbcred 448 and were in small 
fragments. Of these about 40 were rims. Dr Msclvcr figures what 
ap^ars to be stTnilar pottery from the Niekeih ruins near Umtali. It 
is of interest to remember that he iudges the Umtali-Niekerk-lnyanga 
group of ruins to be rather older tnan Zimbabwe. With this class of 
rougn pottery was a small quantity of plain black i^phite-polished 't^e 
indistinguishable from that found all through the higher teveb. A disc¬ 
shaped spindle whorl in the same rough potte^*^ was also found. 

A certain amount of iron came also from this stratum. Lumps of 
iron stag were distributed throughout, though we found no smelting 
furnace ; some came horn diioctly beneath the cement floor, some from 
the very bottom, resting on virgin soil, from this earliest pre-wall 
stratum. There were also a few iron weapons. Fragments of bangles 
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of bronze wire coiled over grass fibre were also found, They arc 
of the ty^ familiar to e^xryone who hag dug in the Rht>dcsian mtas and 
are found at all levels. Amongst these objects, dearly of native manu¬ 
facture, there was nothing which could be dated. Are they older than 
the walls, even if we cannot say henv much, or are they contemporary, in 
spite of being at a lower level and in a deposit upon which the walls i^t ? 

At this point, where it might seem wc had readied an archaeological 
impasse, the Maund ruins provided material in this same stratum for 
another line of reasoning, 

Mr R N. Hall,* has recorded that in the Elliptical Temple (plate il 
-^tuated less than 300 yds. from the Maund niins^were found curious 
stone pavements of uncertam purpose underlying the granite cement 
Hoore. One such still remains alongside the Conicsd Tower 

It was tlierefore iniei^ting to find, when excavating the lowest 

that narrow pavements of thin granite 
slabs had been similarly laid down m sererai of the enclosures, ^ate iv 
shows one of them, stripped of the overlying 10 in. granite cement 

through a bastioned 

doo^j. Their leveb m some cases raised inierestmg and teasing 
problems m s^ugraphy; but after weighing the possibiSty that these 
payments ^ght Ire long to a period of occupation old«* than the 

; and with due consideration 
for ^temauve mtcrpretation of their puiposc, we came to the con- 
c^on that these pavements were laid foMhe'temporaty cofiveniS^ 
of the worsen erecting ^ walls, in what was a very muddy locality^ 
the wment flooring which covered them is itself an expedient to 

^ ^ interpretati^ifi coiroS S 

dcstr^ the idea of an occupation before the walla were liuilt 

as therefore be interpreted 

butld^nV^rST ^ ‘^tablished for an occupation earlier than the 

(2) The objects of tliis period excavated from a sealed deooflit 
mclude mm weapon, spearheads, amiwheads and an axe al^ 
wire bangles, typically Bantu in charaaer. ' 

laid ^ of th<= building 

du oau of i'SenidX?bbd?-,''* " 
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(4) No artide was found at any level w*hich not of native manu¬ 
facture, nor were there any imported articles to ^ive a dating clue. 
These came &0Tn our work in other parts of Zimbabwe and from five 
distant sites, three of which lie in the Sabi Reserve in Eastern 
hlashonaland. 

No one lias hitherto attempted to Jay bare the middens of the 
originalinhabitantsof the Zimbabwe Acropolis (pi, it), and I was ansious 
to l^ow at what depth they lay and to help out the dating probtem more 
positively than the earliest stratum in the Maund had enabled me to do. 
In one case, after good iron implements and two fragments of a soapstone 
bowl had been found in the top 5 ft., the strata passed dowTi irregularly 
at about 12 ft, 6 in, into black midden, with quantities of split animal 
bones, clucfly ox, of no very ancient aspect, ana sherds ; betiveen 13 ft. 
6 in. and 15 ft. came tivo pots of undecorated native ware, sis pottery 
phalli and hagments of bronze wire bangles, At 1$ ft. on rock bottom 
were two more pots which resembled tiidinary Bantu pots. 

Another test trench, carried alongside the second terrace wall from 
the top, was even more interesting. Under a terrace filling of red dagga 
clay and tough granite blocks, at Sft.beneath the surface,a curious atone 
structure was encountered, completely buried in the terrace levelling 
process and therefore earlier, it measured lo ft, long by 4 ft, wide 
and 6 ft. high and was solid except for a narrow 5 in. vertical vent. Its 
purpose remains a mystery. The deposit round it was burnt in places, 
but no trace of tire could be detected upon the stones, and its solidity 
precludes its use as kiln or ftimace. 

But what concerns us stratigraphically is the fact that it rested on a 
foundation of roughly laid stones, and that round it a paving of thin 
granite slabs lying at from 15 ft, to 17 ft. beneath the surfat*, as in 
the Maiind ruins and the sacred enclosure of the Conical Tow'cr, served 
it on the three sides which could be cleared. The objects found in the 
undedving strutum are therefore as much from a sealed deposit as in 
the Mauiid, but at nearly five times as great a depth. It yielded 
fragments of iron tools, iron slag, a white porcelain l^d threaded on 
thin copper wire, and ^ other b^ds in coloured opaque glass—blue, 
green, ^llow, red, black—of types found in many of the Rhodesian 
ruins. 

That they represent the earliest period of Acropolis debris, I 
have no doubt at all. Th^ lie in a stratum on rt)ck*bottom, under 
24 feet of superposed dibris. The depth means little in itself; but 
these beads and otlter objects were already there when people using 
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the same building pavements that we found in the Maund mins 
built a stone structure upon the midden deposit which contained them. 
This smicturc in mm must antedate the atone and daega filling wfiich 
buried it to a depth of 3 feet. Finally that stone and da^ ftUing is 
s^chronous with the formation of a terrace with a solid retaining wall* 
1 his evidence is in ixarmony with_ that obtained in 1915 inside the main 
wall of the Acr<^)is, when a section of the infilling, about 17 feet thick, 
was cleared and. Banm pottery and iron implements were discovered 
down toi bottom.* These excavations are seen in plate ii. 

In the good old days before geology and evolution upset everything 
it was, I believe, stoutly maintained that fossib, when found in deposits 
suggestive of an age ^ater than B,C. 4004 had been placed there by the 
devil to deceive mankind. Possibly he also placed those glass beads in 
tlie moat ancient deposits at Zimbabwe; no one else could have done so 
except the original inhabitants. However, despite this evidence in the 
Maund ruins and on the Acropolis, in order to make sure that no older 
deposits existed in the neighbourhood of the Elliptical Temple (itself 
too i^sacked to proirhde safe dam), we dug an extensive series of trenches 
oubai^ Its girdle wall. The evidence was cv'crywhere the same; coiled 
wire bangles, spindle whorls in pottery and soapstone, phalli fragments 
of soapstone bowls, and iron tools were found, with imported beads 
down to bedrock, similar to those from the ±4 ft. level sealed midden on 
rite Acropolis. One last endeavour was made to clinch the matter 
finaUy and mcontrevertibJy. It b obvious that any object of racial or 
temper^ stamp found fn situ in undisturbed deposits vertically beneath 
an onmnal wdl would setiJe the maner, even to the average [avman 
unfamihar with tlie intncacies of archaeological evidence. 

Aroimd the Conical Tower at Zimbabwe have rallied all the iJieories 
of Wtic ongm ; it fittmg, therefore, that tJiis famous structure 
should submit to a practial test which has never been before attempted. 
VIA Ae consent of Ac Rht^esian Government, a tunnel was driven 
nght through from side to side, exposing, on a wHdth of 1 ft. to 4 ft 
Ae underling deposits down to bedrock. Mv idea that the Tower 
might be Ac superatnictute of a grave is dispose'd of. It r^ts wiAout 
any prepared foundation whatsoever on 6 ft. odd of natural sandy deposit 

yellow granite subsod similar to tlmt we found underlymg the 
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The first thing found was a beautiful early Stone Age implement (a 
‘ coup-de-poing ’), I present it to those who believe in Zimbabwe's 

E eat antiquity. Another crude implement showed that the soil had 
^cn undisturbed, since Palaeolithic times. Above this undisturbed 
soil was a thin layer of reddish hillwash, and on this the Tower rested. 
Every inch of this reddish soil was washed and sieved; it yielded a 
small iron band^ a minute gold beadt traces of a wire bangle and 
a small sherd of the usual black polished native prottery. The 
purpose of the Tower remains as obscure as ever. Vicived from below 
Its workmanship is as haptmard as most of the building. With level 
grani te rock only 6 ft. below the builders laid their foundations on sand, 
^cy did not level tbem, and on a diameter of iS ft. 4 in. there is a fall 
of 1.19 ft. That this Is not due to later subsidence ia shown by the fact 
that thicker courses, to correct the error in the ground courses,, have 
been introduced higher up the Tower. This b hardly the work of 
high ciTi]i/,ation and confirms Mr J. F. Sehoficld^s architectural 
estimate.’ 

On. the Sabi river watershed, some 90 miles north-east of Zimbabwe, 
the expedition examined the Matindeie and Mshosho ruins, and also 
Chiwona, a fortified terraced kopje only reported last November, and 
previously seen by only four white people. These sites, which we 
planned, yielded objects similar to those from Zimbabwe. On the 
stratigraphical evidence of the bead imports found in them, L would 
suggest that CLiw'ona is the oldest, whilst Matindere may be chronologi¬ 
cally linked with Dho-Dlilo in Matabeleland, which provided good 
evidence for a t6th cent, a.d. building date. 

.An interesting and extensive site, Chibvumani, lying about 60 miles 
east of Zimbabwe, was also planned and tested. Events there appear to 
have followed the same course as at Zimbabwe, the old building being 
in places completely buried beneath mounds of red dagga clay intro¬ 
duced by later inhabitants, and which has raised the laixst occupation 
level some 9-10 ft. above that of the original wall-butiders. Here again 
the bed-rock stratum yielded glass imported beads similar to the oldest 
series at Zimbabwe. 

Our final excavations took place at Dhlo-Dhio, an attractive little 
fortress about 40 miles from Bulawayo (plate V ), examined in 1905 
by Dr Maclver. Choosing for my examination die same enclosure 

’J.F. Schofield, 'Zimbabmr a Critical Exomiaarion of the Building Methori* 
Employed Afrksof Jfiunud of SiriieAfe (Dec. igafi), xxm, 971-86. 
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that yielded him the evidence for assigning a i6th cent. aji. or iater 
date to the building* we cleared a scclipn down to bedrock, about 14 ft, 
beneath the latest occupation layer. Immediately overlying the granite 
rests what appears to be a true Stone-Age stratum, extraordinarily rich 
in amal] cpiartz flakes, associated with a few sherds of rotigli pottety. 
.Above this layer we passed into one indicative of advanced <nvil£ation : 
a burnt hut, its contents surprisingly intact beneath the cushion formed 
by its charted thatch roof, enabled study, for the first time in the hktorv 
01 ex^vatioos in Rhodesia, of the associated articles of everyday life in 
a native hut of antiquity. On a sm<»ih cemented floor, supporting a 
^nticircular cement jilaiform in two tiers, designed to aocomruodate the 
domestic pots {a similar provision is still in vo^e amoncst the Maahona 
tribes), lay nine unbroken jars and bowls, in liand-made, well-finished 
and ^jhshed ^ and black ware. With them was a broken, but 
compileCe porcelain bowl and a EicjoiLre green glass bottle (plate vj), A 
quanti^ of blue glass beads, and bronze wire bangles and anidets 
studded with glass beads were associated with the charred remaitiB of 
tlic two mxu^ts of the hut; so great had been the heat, that beads 
and mctai had, in places, fused upon the bones. Iron objects were also 
recovered. Although this hut verticaUy underlies the stratum dated 
by Dr Maclver as not earlier than tlic i6lh cent., I Jiave as wt reached 
no certainty^ that it antedates that period. Experts differ, and whereas 
one assigns the Cluneac bowl to late Ming (tyth cent ! another 
suggests an early Ming dating (t2th rent.). In either case must be 
remembered that imported articles, probably highly valued bv their 
owners, can only provide an estimate for the earliest dating of tfie stratum 

m which they ^e found ; they can give no check whatsoever on the 
JflCcst dating limit. 

It is therefore unfortunate that the idea has been spread in the 
j^cicntific press that, on the doubtful evidence of certlin imported 

i'*" f the oldest bufldings 

a Zimbabwe and cl^^hcre. J have suggested no such thiog^S 

quality of my ar^relogical evidence is not sufficiently clear to warrant 
It, though on other Imes of ev^dence it seems probable enoueh 

My statement was to the effect that, contrary to the experience of 
Dr Maclver, ody two fragments of Celadon glaze we^^ound at 
Zimbabwe, but these are older than those unearihed previousEv Tlif v 
=ire«udby.h.= Briri,hMu««o.,olK,Sung period (7or.3a.t„,.?I^ 


• Meditvat Rkodtiio, pp. 41-3. 
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ZLMBABWE 

A fuH report on the beads has not yet been made» but 
to whom they have been submitted» states that they mclu e *yP^ _ 
South India, definitely considered to be not later there than o 
Other beads are similar to some found in the remains of “ 

Malaya and Borneo, where they may belong to a penod as ® 

600 A.D. But Mr Beck woultf be the first to urge taution in the matter 

of dating beads : the study of them is still in its mfanCT, and a ^ 
bead, once it has become popular, is likely to be repealed 
eenerations. In any case tne date of a bead (were t^s cert ) ^ _ 

home of origin is not necessarily its date in its home of import. All ^ 
may with rcaaonable regard for the probabilities 
evidoiice is that the building of stone structures m 

it must be remembered there are more tlian 500 of them—appears to 
^^of considemblo length; that the carl^ 
^'ailable^chacological evidence be placed as earlier than the loth cent., 
and may be any amount later; and that tlie iat^t cannot 
available archaeological evidence be placed as i^lier tlian tlie Ming 
pS. lath cent., ^d may bc-ancl almost certainly are-^ late as the 

inconceivable to ine, now I have stuped 
theory of Semitic or civilized ori^ could ever have be^ formulated. 
Eveiy detail in the liaphazard budding, every detail tn 
dets3 in the contents, apart from imports, app^re to me to 1^ 

African Bantu. It b a£o inconceivable to me how a theory of antiqiu^' 

in the sense of Oriental archaeology, could ever have 

by observant people. The structure of tiw buddmgs is 

one stone would be standing on another in a penod reckoned in 

snd not C'^nturica* ^ l i „ n~ ., 

I have only touched on the evidence m crude outline, but * 

both in my own w’ork and on that of my ^ 

Maciver, Douslin-that we have no evidence whats^ver fjr “ ^te 
of creat mtiquity. Had Dr Randall Maciver never set foot in Rhodesia, 
SX iSl date nsvur before b«n hinted st, mu own ««vs«o», 
concentrated ss they have been on this question of tnc ^liest date f 
the earliest intact deposits, would have Ted me to within a century or 
two of the same oonclusioiiT 
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The German Excavations at Ctesiphon 

by OscAH Reuther" 

I N the autumn of 1938 a German archaeological expedition began to 
excavate the site of Ctesiphon, tiie capital of die Sassantd empire. 
Two years earlier the E>eutsche Orientgesellschaft, which had 
succe^ully made excavations at Babylon, Aasur, Farah and Warka, 
waa informed by the Irao Ministry of Education tliat ilie help of German 
archaeologists in carrying out research would be welcomed. The 
SiKicty thereupon agreed to co-operate with the Notgemeinschaft dcr 
DeutscKen VVissenscliaft in the excavation of Ctesiphon and Selcucw. 

Hidierto archaeological interest in ira^ had been almost entirely 
confined to the Babylonian and Assyrian worlds. Then, after the 
importance of Samarra liad been made clear through the investigations 
of Viol let and of Gertrude Bell, the German scholars Sarre and Herzfdd 
began excavations there which revealed early tslamic art and culture. 
But no one had attempted to obtain evidence from sites in Iraq as to the 
thousand years in which the conftict raged on the Euphrates and Tigris 
between feast and West, between the Orient and Hellenism. Any 
inquiry into this period, so important for the development of eastern 
culture, must obviously select for excavation Ctestphon and Scicucta. 
These were the two principal dries of the enormous empire wrhich was 
centred in Babylon during this lime ; the one an outpost of conquering 
Greece in the East, the ouier the centre of Sassanid royal power, which 
opposed the Hellenism of the West with all the oriental traditions oF 
the ancient Iranian Wngdom. Bcnh were alike symbolic of the two 
conflicting worlds which faced each other on the Tigris, Moreover 
the sites might be expected to furnish traces both of the intermediate 
Parthian period and also of the tiansition to early Islamic art ami 
culture. 

Apart from such questions, the liistorical importance of these 
towns promised topographical cidjghtenment. The ruins on either bank 

by Roland Gi^ Amtin^ GIjs^w Umvcrsily- Tlie af 

proper flames brcc and on the mjp it Unit o( origma) 
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of the Tigris had been investigated and photographed by Ilerzfeld, who 
had gone beyond his prcdecesaots in his inferences from the material 
available for surface-oDscn'ation, Also, Maximilian Streck had tried, 
{rom sources in ancient and iVrabic literature, to form a topographical 
picture of Scleucia, Ctes^hon^ and the Islamic dlies which succeeded 
them. But excavation alone could give a definite basis of information, 
In 301 B.C„ when Selcucus i fNicator) won the battle of Ips^ in 
the wars of Alexander's successoTa,ne secured possession of Mia Minor, 
and about the same time founded Scleucia as the capital of his kingdom, 
which stretched from the Mediterranean to India, Tlie city stood on 
the Tigris, 60 kilometres north-east of Babylon. It was not long a 
royal residence, for Scleucus himself soon moved, the seat of his govern¬ 
ment to Syria. But its position was favourable for development, 
standing as it did at the entrance to the Nahr at Malik, the royal ship- 
canal joining the Euphrates and Tigris. It became the chief entrepot 
of Asia Minor, displacing Babylon, then fast decaying, and outstripping 
Syrian Antioch, though this city was the actual capital, and in Pliny’s 
days, ilie first century after Christ, it still ranked with Rome and Alex¬ 
andria themselves. In the middle of the second century B.C. the 
Parthian Aisadds robbed the Seletidds of the eastern part of their 
empire ; and although Seleuda at first showed no signs of friendliness 
to Its new overlords, and indeed made common cause with Antlochus 
VII, they allowed its Greek consUtution or politia to remain, and 
permitted its own taws and prerogative of minting. They also decided 
not to reside in Seleuda or to garrison it, but put a fort^ed camp 
opposite on the east bank of the Tigris, at the village of Ctesiphon, so 
as to ensure supervision of the citv. This camp later became the royal 
residence. Thus from the middle of the first century B.c, these nvo 
dues faced each other—the Greek centre of commerce with its motley 
population, and the Parthian garrison-town with its royal residence. 
Some of Seleuda's impartance vanished when the Parthian kings 
dedded to punish it for its seven-years* revolt from 36 to 43 a.d. ; as far 
as was possible they checked its trade, and soon afterwards a rival dty 
sprang up near it named Vologcsocerta, after its founder Vologeses i. 
Yet in the second century a,d, Seleuda must still liave surpassed 
Ctesiphon in importaivr^ JUid size, until in 165 the legatus Avidius 
Cassius, leader of Ludus Vems’ forces against the Parthians, razed 
it to the ground. Ctesiphon now had no rival, and though it too was 
laid waste by Avidius Cassius and for a second time in the Parthian 
war of Septimius Severus, it was chosen again by Ardashir the first 
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Sassanid to be the capital of the new Persian empire. Under his rule 
and that of his successor* and especially under the two Sapors md 
Chosroea i Anusharwan (531-79), the city spread far beyond its original 
boundaries. Beside the old city, the Madina al atiqa, where the palace 
of the Araacids was replaced by the * white ostle^^, a new quarter arose 
named Asfanabr with its famous palace Iwan-i-KliosraUf and other 
towns grew up round it* Atdiishir had already Tounded on the 
bank of the Tigris, quite near 10 Ctesiphon and on the site {it is suppex^) 
where Selcucia had once stood, the dry named after him Wch Ardashir, 
The native Semitic population of this town also called it Coche, and 
under the name Bahuraair it existed until the 13th century. Not ^ 
to the south of Ctesiphon Chosroes i built a new dty, ni^cd Weh- 
Antiokh-i-Khosrau, where he settled the exil^ people of Synan Antioch 
after conquering and destroying that place in 5^ aj>.^ In 6^, after 
the battle of ICadesiya, the Sassanid royal power fell, and Ctesiphon was 
conquered by Arabs under Sa‘d ibn Abu Waqqas, By this time 3 
whole group of dties, said to be seven in number, and known pollectirely 
bv the Aramaic name Makhoze or Madmatha, lay in this region ; after¬ 
wards the Arabs called them al Mada'in, or * the dti^ l^ter the 
name al Mada'in was applied particularly to Ctesiphon iteelf, which lost 
its proud position after the IVloslem conquest and ultimately becMc 
quite unimportant witli the rise of Basra and Wlsit, and especially after 
^ghdad had been founded. Finally, the once fiourishing dismet was 
entirely devastated by the Mongol hordes under Hulagu and I'lmur. 

The site of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, hitherto assumed as defimtely 
located, lies some forty kilometres to the south of Baghdad on either 
side of the Tigris, which just above this has many winding^. Ctesiphon 
was thought to lie somewhere on the left bank near the imposing ruin 
of the Taq-i-Kisra, the ‘ Arch of ChosroesNear the mosque-tomb 
of Salman Pak,the legendary Barber of the Prophet, there lies the vill^ 
of the same name in toe middle of an approjrimate^ iw^gufar field of 
ruins extending northward from the Taq-i-Kisra. T h is village gro sv n 
considerably in recent years, immediately to the west of this there is a 
second block of ruins, enclosed by a curving wall known to the natives 
as al Tuwaibah, and bounded on the south-west by the Tigris. Besides 
this there are mounds of ruins along the course of an ancient canal bed 
leading from tlie north towards Salman Pak and another canal, long 
since dry, running further to the east. But to the south, in the loop 
formed by the bend of the river, these ruins are less in evidence, for today 
much of the land has once more been put under cultivation. There can 
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be seen, hoirever, the mins of a piece of wall forming the Wo arms of a 
right angle, the lon^r of which extends for 700 metres. This was once a 
rectangular enclosure, and the Tigris has washed awav the other two 
sides. About s kilometre to the south-west of this wall ^called by the 
Arabs Bustan al Kisra, ‘ the garden of Chosroes ') there rises a square- 
shaped mound of ruins measuring 150 metres on each side, now' imown 
as Tell Dahab, *the golden hiB’, or Khaznet aJ Kisra, *tlie treasure- 
house of Choarocs *. The whole area, occupying some 20 square 
kilometres, is taken by Her^fclJ to include me different settlements 
of Ctestphon. In particular he locates in the region round Salman Fak 
the quarter called Aafanabr^ where, according to Yaqubi and Ibn al 
Khatib, the Iwan-i-Khosrau stood. He thought to find the old city of 
Ctesiphon, the Madina al atiqa, in the portion enclosed by the vvEilI 
Tuwaibah and bounded on the w'est by the Tigris- 

Now the ancient sources arc at one in siting that Seleucia lay 
over against Ctesiphon on tlie opposite bank, and therefore it was taken 
for granted that the ruins on w'hat is today tlic west bank of the river 
arc those of the Greek city. Especially noticeable here are the massive 
mins of a wall, called es Sur by the natives, which sweeps round to the 
south-west from the Tigris, Rich had already realizca that tliis wall 
formed a semicircle, and that another piece belonged to it w'hich lies 
two kilometres further south, bending back from the Tigria. (Since 
he observed this, the river lias w-ashed away the greater part of the 
and the ground behind it at this point). The w'hole area enclos^ by the 
wall and the Tigris is about 450 nectarcs. Today it is mostly cultivated, 
but a long mound is to be seen rising ten metres'above the plain, known 
as Dja*arct al Bamda, * the hill of the powder-mill ^ A little patch of 
ruins lying by itself totvards the west, with clear traces of brickwork, is 
called Qasr bint aJ Qadi,' the castle of the Qadl^a daughter 

When the expedition reached the spot In 1028, serious doubts at 
once suggested diemselyes as to the accuracy of the identification of the 
niins, hitherto unquestioned, with the resMctivc sites of Skicucia and 
Ctesiphon. West of what had been claimed as the city-wall of 
Seleucia there lies a piece of Imv ground which for some years was an 
impas^ble swamp, but now been drained and put under cultivation. 
The line® of a former river-bank are clearly recognizable, and beyond 
this rises Tell Umair, part of tlvc extensive Jicld of ruins where 
excavators from Michigan UniveiBity have been engaged since 1937 in 
locating the ancient Aklishak-Upi, die Opia of ihc Greeks. From the 
lie of the land and from the pottery op the surface we were able to 
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conjecture as early as October 1928 that the drained swamp was actually 
the former bed of the Tigris, and that the river must have altered ite 
ancient course, and, Bowing farther eastwards, must now pass right 
through Ctesiphon. Ail doubts were removed by a suni'ey made by 
Dr Bachmann - 'fhe Site which up till now has been taken as that of 
Seleuda is really thelar^rpartof the old city of Ctesiphon, the Madina at 
atiqa. Tlie walls of cs Sur and of Tuvralbah belong to the oval enceinte 
enclosing it, Seleucia really lies on the other side of the old river*bed— 
a rectangular Hellenistic city, whose central parr only was built and bid 
out like this, having later been surrounded by eirtensive suburbs. The 
eastern comer of me rectangle lies very dcise to the oval enceinte of 
Ctesiphon, and quite possibly there stood here, where the cities were 
nearest together, the stone bridge over the Tigris connecting them W'hich is 
mentioned by andeni authorities. .At the south-east side of the rectangle 
of Seleucia are indentations,which may have formed harbours. Within 
the city the two main streets, crossing in the middle, are plainly visible. 

The Tigris seems to have broadened out towards the south, which 
corroborates a statement made by Malalas that at the confluence of 
the Tigris and the royal canal made from tlie Euphrates there was a lake. 
As ^ch and Her^feld had already cunjectured, diis canal, tiiu Nalir aj 
Malik, is doubtless to be identiiied with the Yusufiye canal, recently 
filled again with water, along which there arc massive ancient dams 
and rums of settlements. The latter were inhabited up to early 
Islamic times, as we know from pottery found there, and afterwards 
were apparently deserted, flowever, wc cannot cimm priority in 
discovering tlic real site of ScSeuda. Mr O. G. S. Crawford informs me 
tlut Wing-Commander Imall, then stationed in Baghdad, had already 
(in IQ2S) detected the true state of the case from the air. The air-photo- 
grapn taken by liim plainly show's the network of streets in the riuncd 
city near Tdi Uraair.cxuasingat right angles in the style of Hippodamus. 
Meanwhile the excavations made by Michigan University support the 
independent evidence of air-photography and land survey. The true 
position of Ctesiphon and Seleucia is now accurately ascerlained.* 


*The)»e concliisiana ate finolv eetJiblished, but the rnci sequence of event» » 
Bitll ndicr obecijie. Wc wete fiown over the site of Sckiuiia by VVijngH.CnnHniiin(Ier 
InssU Gii 17 October but he tud elieailj seen dw reiaangutiir many months 
before end identified it os ScleuctD. A fresh air-pbotugraph of the site vrs» taken last 
December by the R..A.r., and we hope to publish this shortly, to|yther with notes on 
it. We ire sn eammuuicuion with rtofessoi NVstemutn, of Mtchlgin University, and 
with investigatiors at Baghdad w ho hive kindly promised assUtance.—C ditor, 
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TJus discovery meant a disappointment to us in so far aa we now 
saw ourselves confined to Ctesiphon. On t!ie other hand, important 
results ensued from the abandonment of the old erroneoiLs views, as the 
basts for the topography of Ctesiphon and Seleucia as well as the dties 
which succeeded them was now completely changed. The old sources 
must now be reviewed from a new angle of criticism, both the ancient 
accounts and the work of Arabian geographers. As the excavations 
proceed further light will be thrown on the twin cities, whose picture 
IS not yet dear m all its details, and we may hope that Americans and 
Ge^ans will work together in friendly ri^^alrv to solve this important 
problem. * 

The purpose of our work at Ctesiphon, as we supposed, was to make 
as comprehensive a preliminary’ survey as possible, and we did not aim 
« the ^plete Mcav-ation of any_ one point, the palace near the 
I Bij I Ivi^raH WEt weric more a^nxious to probe as many points of the 
site as we could, in order to know for certain what rcallv was there and 
whether intensive operations were likely to prove fruitful. The field 
IS large enough, for the area, of Cte^viphon proper with its suburbs and 
surrounding settlement comes to more than to square kilometres. 

On^of our chief objectives was obviously the ruin near the Tao4- 
i^ra TIvere is a tradition, of which the Iraq Aralis have never lost sisht 
that the gi^tic barrel-vaulted halt (plates i-it) ^-as the throne-mom of 
S^anid paia«, the Iw^-i^Khi^rau. A different view was held 
t{;«.fj^ropcan tiaveUers of the 17th and 18th centuries, for they took 
the building to be a temple of the Sun, or else the work of a iJiman 
gnpemr, misunders^ding the meaning of the name still locally i^d 
However m 1796 the French doctor Slivier visited Iraq, andS 
rccogn^d the to lie what it really is, the great liall ^ the mtS 
palace m Ctraiphon. He conceded that the building with Sic 

two wings of Its facade, then both still standing could not hnL f™' j 
die whole stnicmre. But not until 1907-S, wh« Heifeld made 
of the mounds surround mg the Tao was anv *• ffoTt ‘ 

the inner palac=e. He ba 5 d his aUempi on 
still visible traces of vaulting and wal^. He could 
conclusion from the ground Tmmediately surroundimr the^T* 

^ exceedingly flat.'^Excavation alone 

here, and in particular throw light on the emund "If knowledge 

Hopes were also entertained of findiL reiS 

extravTigantly described by the Arabic writers Mati dcoorations so 

of the ruins etill ,unding oiled for gieni caution. .^^aI*Xt"rf'ij,e 
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south wing of the facade which was leaning forward. In 1888 the north 
w^g ^ the fa^de colbpsed. with the front arch of the haU. and since 
then ^rther dilapidation has occurred. New fissures have formed 
part of the vaulting has fallen, and a portion of the north wall of the ball 
Im ^come detached. To prevent any ewension of the subsidence 
whi^, as Mr Clay has ascertained, is due to badly laid foundations’ 
the Department of ^iblic Worb made efforts to strengthen the southem’ 
wng of the fa^de by means of a supporting concrete wall. Meanwhile 
we must wait for time to test the durability of this expedient. 

In these circumstances we could not think of any complete cxca- 
vanon of the ruiiw in the narrow compass of the Taq' We could onlv 
venture on soundings with narrow trenches, and these were carefully 
tilled in after photographs had been taken. In this way we were 
enabled to a^rtain the ground-plan of the southern part of the 
budding of Iwan, and of the groups of rooms adjoininff the 
pat hail on the west; and. although we found the whole bmlduie 
far more ruinous than we had expected, we succeeded in obtaintne 
starting-points for a reconstruction. The walls have been broken 
down, leaving scanrt- remnants of the foundations, so that we could 
only tra« the trench(» where the latter lay. In the angle formed bv 
the Southey wall of the great haU with the facade still atandinff there 
an L-s^ped vaulted corridor, endosing two sides of a rectangular 
chamber of 17.43 metres by ta.fe. The apringera (Ansdtze) of the 
vaulting in the corridor can still be seen in the existing building The 
eastern arni, which ran behind the facade wall, was covered bv a sinelc 
round-arched barrel-vault, the northern arm along the south wall of the 
great haU bv fourshort barrels on cross-arches parallel to it. The chamber 
Itself, which this oomdor separates from the great hall, was also barrel- 
vaulted, we discovered a broken fragment of the vaulting on the 
ground. On the west side of the great hall there was a series o? smaller 
rooins, and at the back of these an enormous chamber of the same 
breadth, that is 25.85 metres, and 38.05 metres long; no doubt this 
had been likc^se vaulted with one barrel. This wtis entered bv the 
door in the end w’all of the great halt, from which one had to pass through 
a cross-ppape 3 .52 metr» wide and an ante-room 9,25 metres tong and 
6.72 wide at whose sides lay smaller rooms. At the southern 
extremity of this group of chambers, which at once connected and 
separated the two chief apartments of the palace, there was a souare- 
shap^ room which the walls show to have been 17.20 metres Kroad- 
this IS equal to the breadth of the southern side-chamber of the great 
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hall, and it must had a domed vault, By extending the line of 
the vvalls as ascertained by excavation, assuming also that the afrange- 
ment of the whole is syrametrically repeated on the north side, we 
can reconstruct a ground-plan as follows. Placed axially, one behind 
the odier, are rtro rows of three barrel-vaulted clonpt^ rooms, of 
which the middle ones are distinguished by greater breadth and height 
and are separated by corridoi^ from those at the side. A belt of smiler 
rooms on the transverse axis intersects the structural design, which 
forms a compact edifice on a rectangular ground-plan. This' rccon- 
stnicuon may perhaps appear bold in view of the scanty nature of 
definite evidence from the excavations, but it is a necessary assumption 
and the continuance of the work will show- if it h substantially correct! 

Before anv excavation was begun, we could assume from the 
ground-relief that opposite the Taq with its winged facade there must 
have stood a corresponding building on the eastern side of a great 
court, Herafcld was responsible for this conjecture, and we lutvc 
confirmed it by tracing the line of tiie foundations. As on the west side 
of the court, a wide barrel-vaulted liall opened out between two facade- 
walls, So far we liavc not ascertained any more. The intended 
synumetry of the whole plan b clear; two smictures, built on like 
prmciplcs, 8^ over agamst each other, between them endosing the 
great court of the palace with their lofty frontals opening in the middle 
tn wide parabolic arches. In essentials tlus plan was later adopted on 
a smaller scale m the side-courts of the early Islamic palace of Ukhaidir 
Further excavation will teU us Iiow the court was bounded on the north 
and south, though wc still have to solve the problem as to which side 
contained the mam entrance to the palace. 

So far we^have made dear the ^imd-plan of a part only of tiie 
vast lay-out of the palace of fu^an, but nevertlieless a very iifiportani 
part. Further operatioas will give us definite infonnation of the whole 
for It IS now dear at what points we must begin 

We have found nothing of the facade decorations. Such architec¬ 
tural parte as capitals, andiitraves {Gebalh}, archivolte, etc were 
executed m stucco upon the brickwork, as is shown by some’seann- 
reraai^ of plastering sttlJ dinging to the south facade. In process of 
time the stucco has peded off and crumbled Into dust Tlie 
.!« fitting, of the int«k.r ^ al«, v.., flight,,, the 
^!y looted oven before it teas partially dbiMntfed in Abb^d dan 
Anything that con d be used at ail for new buildinga 
and re particular die eosUy mural facing, of colotitej marble md Jhe 
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gbss-mosaic of the vauJtcd ceilings, of which otiiy fragments were to 
be found among the debris. Where we could trace the floors, they were 
brick-paved and overlaid with repeated coatings of g)T>sum ; without 
doubt thb is a poor substitute for marble flooring/which from our 
finds in other tpiarters of the palace we must assume once cKisted. 
Clearly, even before the palace \vm partially dismanried by the orders 
of the Abbasid Khalifs, it was used by the .Arab con<juerom for their 
own ^ purposes after being despoiled of its valuable treasures. 

To the south of the Taq, some loo metres distant, there rises a 
mound of ruins foraimg a rectan^lar cnebaore, c^cd by the Arabs 
of today ad Dhabai, ‘ Ae hyena hill ', or Harim al ICisra. ‘ In; regular 
shape led Herafeld to infer that it concealed some building belonging 
to the palace. Particularly noticeable were two narrow ridges running 
out towards the Taq, apparentiy continuing the side-lines of the massif. 
These enclosed a basin between them, and the eastern one lies in 
alignrncni with the facade of the Taq. Escavation has shown that 
there is a wall two metres thick, made of sun-dried bricks, supported 
by buttresses on its inner side, which encloses in the shape of a u the 
rectangular core of the hyena hill and the two ridges running'out towards 
the Taq. There is a second wall made of burnt bricks lying close 
along it on the outside as if to cover and strengthen it. After a careful 
investigation of the eastern ridge w-e found a similar wall of baked brick 
on the inside as well, but here it is some distance from the sun-dried 
brick w'aJl, and, like it, has supporting buttresses. To the north of the 
hyena hill this wall of burnt bricks bends westward, and doubtless must 
have continued on the west side of the hill and along the western ridge. 
The space bettveen the walls of the ridges and the rectangle of the hv^ 
hill was filled up with earth, thus forming a terrace some 6o to* too 
metres in length, whence two arms stretched northward towards the 
I’aq about t6 metres in breadth and 70 metres long. A building stood 
on this terrace, but the details of its configtiration are not yet certain. 
All we can say is that the structure on the hyena hill was rectangular in 
ground-plan, and wc may further conjecture that it had a coui^ard in 
its northern part. Probably the two arms of the terrace formed narrow 
wings like galleries, enclosing between them a deep-sunken court. The 
approach to the main terrace soutlwvard must Slave run from this court, 
probably by means of an outside staircase surmounting a rise of some 
6 nitres, Tlic building lias been as completely deatroy-ed as' the 
portions of the palace of Iwan nhich abut on the Taq, Its walls have 
been broken down right to the base of the foundations, so that we 
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could only ascertain thenr course by following the foundation^trenches ; 
the wail of sun-dned bneks^ however* has been allowed to remain* as it 
contswed no f5otent^I budding material. But it seems as if its destnjc- 
don followed mmediately on ilie spoliation of its treasures, which will 
cxpli^ why we have found much more of them here than in the Iwan 
November brought heavy rains, so that we could pick up splinters 
of coloured Mrbt^little ^1^ of bnght glass* and fragments of shaped 
stucco on the surface of the eastern ndge. By means of cautious 
scraping on Its eastern slopes, to no great depth, we came upon large 
quantities of stucco, which must have covered the outer frontal^d have 
been thro^^ away as valueless at its dismantling. Moat of the fragments 
are part ofjarge ipciilar discs one metre in diameter* with a round hole 
m the middle and with a be^ufiilly-dTawn pattern recurring again and 
^ ^ rix-rayed resfite-shaped 

palmettos arc of a pleasingly 
Hellenistic style* and m their spandrels are heart-shaped figures. To 

viewed from cither side* were 
of bricks and decorated with gypsum 
Evidently the discs and pillars formed balustrades. They caSeariv 
oidv Imve used to crown the flat teiracc-mof of the building. Alon g 
With the fragments of the rosenes were parts of figures in relief nn 

«f of homes with bridle and^addle ; the head 

of a bearded man wearing a pointed grooved nm • tfri- kin i * ^ 

a wild boar with the brisly ^mane; trriot'ofTl™ 
beast gorgeously c^arisoned, probably In elephant * of the 00^ 
curls so chamcteristic of Sassanid court fi^s/ Ste v) 
fragments leave no doubt that the relief dpnlrt■iv^ 

.l.o« in the fin, rock-rcUrf, of 

probaWy^a faflo* door. t“ SmI ial^l^ b/ 

horses' heads, which b outstretched from a^rv thick 

hangng bridte ; thia can only have formed pjjf of a^iSttoinn'^h^’ 

for S^amd art altvaw rcprcaente standing or*^n-allinc 

remctl-m, whereas when ^lopmg they arc shmvh f ^ heavily 

head* as for instance in the battle-scenes of the reliefs inX ^ ^i^tetrctchcd 

or in hunti~ pictuna, like the one m tte *h7-^XdStTh'“‘T 
grotto of Taq-i-Bustan. We cannot tell wLT^; relief m the rock- 

formed a comfnuous friere or siSndeSndem ninn 

that all the fragments found in quite wiidy-seps^ted?riote 

ammab nmnmg lowarda the tight, which rather points E^?fr^^"* 
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As in the reliefs st Taq^Bustan, the king was drawn on a tac^r 
scale; this ts proved ^ the two puffs of curly hair. We cannot deter¬ 
mine whether the reliefs were done in coluure, Thev must have been 
exposed to wind and weather for a long time before iheir destruction, 
and then have lain among the debris before being covered wnth earth, 
so d^t all trace of painting would fiave disappeareci. Further fragments 
of these stucco-reliefs will be afforded by the later cxca\’ation ; their 
e^tence in Ctesiphon is vouched for by the Arabian historians. When 
the conqueror the * white cjistle ’ for liis own quitter and 

turned the hall into a mosque, he ordered the gypsum-figures of men 
and horses to be preserved, and thus for a time restrained iconoclastic 
warriors who had worked their will in other buildings of Ctesiphon. 

The victors set more value on the irmer decorations of the builtHog, 
which consisted of glass-mosaic and coloured marble as in the palace of 
Iwan. We have only found the meagre remnants left about by the 
looters, scattered cuh^ of glass—not merely blue, yellow, rtrd, bright 
and dark green, but also blactdsh ones overlaid with gold leaf—and 
occasionally pieces of mosaic still intact, though in most cases only with 
the stucco bed from which the glass had been carefully scraped. Another 
species of mosaic work consisted of tiny thin plates o{ marble, cut 
lozenge-wise or in a curving oudlnc, to which seem to ^ve belonged 
little tablets of coloured glass and small discs of mother-of-pearl. These 
mosaics must have formed the decoration of the upper part of the walls, 
and of the ceiling, which vras doubtless vaulted. The plinths were 
covered with marble tablets, of which we tvere able to secure large 
fragments variously coloured. Thicker tablets of marble sensed for the 
fiooring, as is shown by their worn condition. 

Tliis tcrmce-smicture to the south of the Iwan, with its peculiar 
wings enclosing a sunken court and with its exterior decorations in 
relief, arose from the reconstruction of an older site of quite different 
appearance serving quite another purpose. The wall of sun-dried 
bnck, with its interior projecting buttresses, originally stood by itself. 
This is seen from the fact that there arc still traces of the carefully- 
polished gypsum decorations on its outer side. Moreover, if it had 
been erected contemporaneously with the covering wall, it would have 
had no constructive utility. On its inner side it supported a deposit of 
earth, which sloped like a scarp towards a court. Thus the original 
lay-out consist^ only of this court, some 50 metres in breadth, enclosed 
on three sides in the shape of a U by the dyke made by the supporting 
wall and the eartli deposit with its sloping* flanks. To the ea« it was 
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closed by the supporting wall. To the west a narrow stairc^e or talus 
on the outside of the wall led to the crest of the dyke, while a row of 
chambers lav outside against its sbort southern liitili. Ac a distance of 
140 metres from the southern limb was a wall of sun-dried brick, 
landing at its ends towards the south, with four opening in it; this 
closed the oblong court, and on its north side, lOW'ards the 1 wan, there 
was attached a small forecourt of similar breadth. The whole resembled 
an ancient sports-ground, a swdium or hippodrome, which led us to 
imagine something similar here, such as a ground for polo, so beloved 
of the Persians, or, as seems more probable to me, for the courtiers to 
hunt in. Suclt a hunting-ground is shown in one of the above- 
mentioned reliefs in the grotto of die Taq-i-Bustan, a rectangular 
ench>scd court with platforms for the spectators. The scarps falling 
towards the court from the wall would be supports for such platforms, 
which would l>c made of wood unless there were brick tiers of seats. 
On the crest of llie dyke, which enclosed the three sides of the court, 
there must have been a building which can only have constituted a narrow 
^cry or hall, like those crowning Roman theatres or amphitheatres. 
We found fragments of brick pillars with projecting half-columns, which 
belong to the architecture of this gallery. It must have been adorned 
with rnaible tablets and glass-mosaic, of which a few remnants lay on 
the old scarps, 'Fhis decoration seems to have been carefully removed 
when the arena was destroyed to make way for the terrace-building. 
The value attached to such articles is shown by the tradition that 
Khosrau i took away from the Syrian cities xvhich nc conquered all the 
marble work, pillars and mosaics of the buildings for the decoriition 
of Web Antiokh, the city which he founded near Ctesiphoo ; whde 
Khosrau n, on the advance of the Romans of the east, sent to Ctcsiphon 
and concealed there all the marble decorations of the Chrisdan churches 
in tlic threatened districts. 

So far the excavations have given us no clue to the date of the 
palace buildings in the shape of inscriptions or stamped bricks, so that 
a relative date only is possible. My view is that the arena htst stood by 
itself in a game-preserve in front of the city. When the Iwan wgs 
erected, thisWas abandoned and its circumvallation used to build up the 
terraces of a subsidiary palace, the purpose of w’hich is probably correctly 
explained b v i ts mode m na me, liari m-a 1- Risra. Th 1$ interpretation see ms 
likely from its position apart from the main palace, whose enormous apart¬ 
ments were used for state ceremonies. The similarity of the foundations 
of this subsidiary palace suggests that it was contemporary with tlie 
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I wan, and also its bases arc at the same level. The building of the great 
chamber in the western portion of the I wan clearly came later,, for its 
foundations at least are of a different technique. 

Who was responsible for the building of the Iwan ? Against the 
view' commonly held before him, Herzfeld maintained that it must 
have ^en Sapor J (24i'a72), adducing srvlistic considerations besides 
the evidence of I bn al Muoaffa; he pointed out in particular that instead 
of the arcbivolts w'hich a later period of architecture would certainly 
hare used, horizontal architraves {Geh< 7 }ke) rest upon the half-pillars of 
the Taq fagade. However, the Syrian and Mesopotamian architects 
of the 6th century were fond of using horizontal areliitraves over the 
wall-pillars, as may be seen for example in tlic apse of the church of 
QuJb Lnzeh. A later period of construction is further suggested by 
the arched and friczed archivolt of the Taq, which could not possibly 
have been found in any 3rd century building, hut occurs again in the 
apsidai arch of the church of Qait> Lozeh and in the early Islamic 
DkhaieJir. In my opinion this goes to show that the name Taq-i-Kisra 
is the rightful one, and tliat it is the throne-room of the palace built 
by Chosroes 1 .Anusharwan (531=579), the Iwan-i-Khosrau. This is 
confirmed by the style of the stucco-re I iefs which adorned the terraoc- 
building, though these reliefs cannot be adduced as evidence far the 
date of the buildings oa their decorations may naturally belong to a 
later period. 

Beyond the narrow circuit of the city we found ornamental stucco 
in several spots on the surface, chiefly in two places. We scraped away 
a little of tile soil on the mound of ruins to the north of Salman Pak, 
ai Ma'arid, and on another site to the <jast of the I’aq, known locally as 
Umm es-sa'atir. Apparently we have here the ruins of little garden- 
palaces or villas, along the canals that have obviously been dry from 
Sassanid limes. In both cases the finds were interior decorations, in 
particular wall-panelling of plaques and finely-drawn moulding showing 
considerable charm, but of a later period than the stucco of the terrace- 
building south of the Taq. The chief motifs arc wing-palmettes 
on square tablets, ivith decorative inscriptions in Pehlevi within 
circular frames of pearl, garlands of flower-tendrils, imbricated cornice- 
moulding (Schitppenmtlste) paJmette-friezes, meander-work, animals 
in scToIl-work, etc.; they p,7rtly agree with what is considered as early 
Islamic. Tlie stucco must date from late Sassanid times. We found 
early Islamic stucco ornaments, again in surface-finds, together with 
pottery, glass-ware and other things, very close to Salman Pak, and 
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especially tn a dwelling-house which Dr Ktihnel was able to excavate 
fairly completelv. To judge by tlie finds, this house belongs to the 
9th century, and suggests that the inhabitants of the city of al Mada‘m, 
the later successor to Ctesiphon, lived luxuriously enough. The 
stucco-work was still partly attached to the walls, or else, where It had 
been pulled away, lay on ifie brick floor of the r(wms and courts. For 
much of it we must'look for parallels in the stuccoes of Samarra, while 
part gives an impression of greater antiquity. 

\Vc have then actually fulfilled the hopes entertained of discovering 
in Ctesipbon decorative nrnterials wluch provide links w'ith Islamic an. 
lliere seems much promise in the further excavation of these sites in 
which for the most part we could only cany on surface scraping, and we 
may expect similar finds in other places/ If as a result there can be 
traced the unbroken sequence of decorative types b the district which 
is most important for the development of Islamic art, the labour of these 
smaller investigations will be richly rewarded. 

On the west bank of the Tigris the most valuable results ecemed 
Ukely to follow from the examination of the large group of mounds 
known as Dja‘aret al Baruda, The pottery lying on the surface shuw'ed 
that a settlement still existed here in the r3th century, which we at 
first assumed to be Bahurasir, the successor to Weh Ardashir, But 
when we cut through the hill, we saw that the strata were entirely 
Islamic, and we were also disappointed in our hopes of finding the 
Sassanid dty in the adjacent plain to the south. Here too the Sassanid 
stratum lies very deep, and is covered over with layers of mud and sand 
caused by the repeated fitjodiugs of the Tigris, Meanwhile our deep 
excavations had a valuable result, the discovery of Islamic pottery from 
the early period up to the 13th century. ^ 

Fuller ^uth we were more fortunate. Here, adjoining the 
m^if of the Dja'aret al Baruda as far as the fragment of city-wall that 
still remains erect, there is a wide ranee of ruins, fairly fiat though 
dearly dehmited, Dre Heidcnreich and Wachtsmuth uncovered here 
a bunal-ground of Parthian times, their attention being attracted by the 
surface pottery ^d m paritcular by fragments of brown glazed earthen¬ 
ware sarcophagi. The tombs are of brick, and barrel-vaulted, like 
those ai As^, Nuffar and other places in Iraq which arc known to be 
Parthian. They have Wn repeate^y used, to judge from the two 
which we have examined One of these contained numerous skeletons 
and lying by them, e^thenware vessels, lamps and small glass bottles 
of the Parthian type familiar from Babylon and other excavations in 
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Iraq Near the graves was also found, a marble statuette of a recumbent 
woman, showing traces of colouring, a httle earthenware pot with silver 
^fiinc from an Arsacid mint, and other objects. ^ It would appear that 
tlus Parthian cemetery within the enceinte of Ctesiphon was known to ix 
such in Saasanid times, and that on religious grounds it was not built 

Chief among the ruins on the western aide was the little mound 
known to the Arws as Qasrbint al Qadi. Hcrzfetd has already remarked 



upon the still standing masonry of the wall, made of large bricks 31 
centimetres square. Drs Wachtsmuth and lieidenreich remold the 
later Islamic crust and revealed a monumental building which soon 
proved to be a Christian chureh. fFig. i). The whole formed an aisle- 
nave roofed with a barrcl-Traiult supported on pillared walls. The 
rectangular pillars of the nave stand a little in front of the 
walls and arc joined to them by small paiabola-shaped ardres, 
of which one was exposed before the excavation and taken by 
Herzfeld to be the opening of a drain. Thus enlarged rectan^ar 
niches are formed, roofed in by semi-cupolas. The barrel-muktng 
sprang from the inner line of the pillars ; it roofed the building with a 
q-metre span and in collapsing filled it up with its massive bricks. This 
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type of chamber b frequent In Sassanid architecture. In MarTahmaz- 
^rd half-columns are set in front of the piltars connected wth the ^1, 
and the same may be seen in the great Imll in early Islamic Ukhaidir. 
In Sarvistan the barrel-vault is carried on psire of pillars, which stand 
close up to the w*all and leave a narrow corridor, like the rectangular 
pillars of our churches. To the east, a tripartite group of chambers 
adjoins the nave, in the middle the altar-space and at its sides the slightly 
nareower pastophoria; all these chambers are ioined to the nave by 
relatively narrow doors, and are likewise widened by niches, while they 
were doubtless enclosed with the barrel-vaulting. The altar-space, 
like the side-chambere, is cut off straight, with no apse ; on its cast wall 
it has a step, in front of which wc discovered in the floor four round 
recesses, fonntng a square, where the pillars of a dborium must have 
been sunk. On the ground before this step there was the debris of 
paving laid do^vn in Islamic times, and underneath was the draped 
figure of a man, made of painted stucco in high relief, and broken into 
several fragments, (Plate vt). Unfortunately, head, bands, and feet are 
missing. The figure is about three-quarters life-size, and can hardly 
represent any other than a saint, probably the dedicatory saint of the 
church. We found with it pieces of ornamental framework, likewise 
coloured and in part gilded, half-pillan with shafts of zigzag pattern, 
palmeltcs, and other things. 

On further investigation we found that this was not the first church ; 
an older one had stood there, with a narrower nave and with thick 
rounded pillars on square bases standing close to the side-walb, instead of 
the later rectangular ones. |Fig.2). FromDrW^achtsmuth’sohservaUons 
we ntav conjecture that this earlier church was not completed, but by 
unflnished, and that the later one with its greater breadth was built over 
it. Such a history can easily be understood if we remember the troubled 
times through which Christianity lived under the Sassanids, and the 
constant alternation of persecutions and temporary favour. 

We cannot as yet tell tlic age of the church, If we can date the 
character of the script, a Urmimts fwst quern is given by an ostrakon with 
an inscription in Syrian, calling upon the god of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. It was found in the altar-space, under the floor of the later 
church. The shape of the stucco framework of tJie statue is similar 
in part to what we found in the tenrare-building «iuth of the Iwan. 
The treat^nt of the saint’s draper)* closely resembles that of the two 
victories in the spandrels of the arch of Taq-i-Bustan. All this 
suggests a later period, and we arc of the opinion tliat the second ^urch 
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dates from the middle or the end of the sixth century. Tradition tells of 
Chosroes ll (591-638) that under the influence of Kb Chiiatian wife he 
built a church to the Virgin and dedicated another to St. Sergius, So 
far we cannot tell which of the different churches we have excavated at 
Ctesiphon, and therefore arc ignorant of the identity of the saint. 

In conclusion there are the city walls. The massive min, called^ by 
the natives cs Sur, rising from the plain like a small chain of mountains^ 
was taken to be the dty wall of Seleucia before we began to excavate. 
We could only investigate a small wrtion of the wall, and had to be 
content with ascertaining the methods of its construction. Our previous 
conjectures were confirmed. The wall corresponds with what we know 
of Sassanid fortified buildings, in jj^icuiar with the dty wall of 
Dastajird, It is built of sun-dried bricks, mortared with clay, about 
10 metres thick and set with semlcircuiar turrets 5.30 metres in breadth 
and projecting for the s^c distant. curtains are 38 metres long. 
Both turrets and curtains are divided in their upper portions by fiat 
niches sunk between broad pillars, probably dosed by arches and thus 
forming a blind arcade. Beneath this row of niches there is a scarp 
sloping steeply in the fore^mund, made of plled-up earth and streng¬ 
thened by a layer of sun-dried bricks. We could not ascertain if there 
wTis 3 foa’se. Afterwards we also investigated the ruins of the city-w'dl 
on the east bank of the Tigris, which today bears the name of al Tuwaibah. 
Here too we could make out semicircular turrets, smaller however than 
those on the west and with shorter curtains. But the uniform character 
of both lengths of wall seems to be quite certain. 

We can now summarize the most important results of our expedi¬ 
tion’s first campaign. First comes tlie very valuable topographical 
information as to the true site of the two cities Seleucia and Ctesmhon; 
secondly, wc have increased our knowledge of Sassamd palace bmidines, 
and in addition have made quite new discov*eries ronceming the 
Christian church architectiire and plastic art of Sassanid times; further, 
we have learnt more of their methods of fortification, and, not least, 
have gained Insight into tile development of Islamic architectural 
decoration and pottery. We could not complete al! the investigations 
begun, and many questions have even yet not been considered. Thus 
there are still many problems aw'aidng solution from the excavations 
planned for the coming season (t930-31). 
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Woodbury 

Two Marvellous Air-Photographs 
by O. G. S, Crawford 

T he plates facing pages 385 and 452 of this number repn^nt the 
culminating point of archaeological air-photography. I'hey were 
taken by Pilot Officer Jonas, r^ j., between 11 and t2 o'clock on 
the 16th of ^lay 1929, using a K.2 filter. The sites lie half a mile apart 
on the hill called Woodbury, less than a nule south of Salisbury Cathed¬ 
ral, between the Blandford and Bournemouth roads, Woodbury is 
three miles south of the aerodrome at Old Sarum,from which they were 
taken and where I found them when taking over obsolete negatives on 
behalf of the Ordnance Survey (where they now arc). They were 
during pin-pointing, as part of the ordinary n>utine of training ; 
but that these particular sites were selected for practice b due to the 
keenness of the photographic section at Old Sarum, which has been 
closely associated with the development of this branch of air-photography 
from its birth. (It was the Old Sarum section that obtaiiied many of 
the first archaeological air-photographs ever taken, including those of 
the Stonehenge Avenue, in 1921, and of the Celtic fields round 
Winchester, in 1922). Regarded merely as photographs, froni a t^h- 
nical standpoint the negatives are as nearly perfect as possible. The 
wonderful definition of the crop-marks is probably due partly to the 
use of a K,2 filter, partly to the dry spell during the first half of 1929, 
The larger of the two enclosures (plate opp, this page) is Woodbury, 
which 1 discov'cted in 1924 {Wessexfrom the Air, plate vin, page 80); 
but this is a far better representation of it. Not only docs the black 
band of the surrounding ditch come out very distinctly, but the 
interior of the camp is seen to be coveted with black spots and lines. 
The black spots are of two kinds, targe and small; the large blobs arc 
doubtless the sites of huts; they are mostly circular, and some are 
surrounded by a faint narrow black line, representing possibly a 
drainage ditch. The small black spots must represent small pits 
and post-holes, serving doubtless many different purposes. On the 
western side a rectangular enclosure may be faintly dis<»med. In the 
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middle of the north side is a large dark blur (correspKjnding to a shallow 
depression on the grpund). The entrance may have been here, and tf 
so the dark line leading noith'-eastwards from tt across a iietd of wheat 
may be a prehistoric liolbw track-way—it is in any case plainly con¬ 
temporary with the campf where it ends. 

Just outside, on the south-west near the road and between the two 
ricks, is a beautiful little double circle. Tt ts too small, apparently, 
for a disc-barrow, and must remain a puzzle til] it is excavated—an 
easy ta.^k. 

The larger (central) portion of the interior was under barley when 
this photograph was taken. The field on the west {where the ditch 
disappears) vii'as under grass, and that on the east under wheat. Note 
that barley registe:^ far better than wheat, and grass not at .ill. The 
field on the north also contained wheat; its lighter colour may perhaps 
be due to later sowing. 

I visited the site on 13 October. There was nothing whatever to 
be seen except on the western side, where the broad shallow depression 
of the ditch is plainly visible. Here too the remains of the white chalk 
rampart can also be seen, though far less plainly than on the photograph. 
There seems to have been an outer rampart also here, and It is Just tlie 
place where one would expect it. There were hints of such on the air- 
photograph I took ; but the w^tem field both then and subsequently 
(in 194$ when some other r.a.f. photos were taken) has unfortunately 
been planted with an unsympathetic crop. 

The whole of the interior is covered with pot-boilers, and I found 
part of the base of a pot of New Forest ware. One would naturally 
attribute the construction of the camp to the people of the Iron Age, 
but there is no evidence one way or the other, 

The discovery of Woodbury in 1924 was a pure accident. At the 
same time 1 observed, about half a mile to the cast, a smnliit mcloswte 
with a slighter ditch, It was, however, much less striking, and wc did 
not photograj^ it It is merely recorded in Wtsstx pom tJie Air 
(pp, 80-1). The magnificent photograph which forms the frontispiece 
(facing p. 383) of the present number presents it, therefore, as virtually 
a new discovery. The honours are divided between Old Sarum on the 
one hand and a crop of barley and oats, starved by drought, on the other. 
The enclosure itself consists of an irregular, very plainly marked 
black line, continuous except at a point on the north-^t, where a gap, 
about 6z feet wide, represents the entrance. Prom near by diverge two 
curious narrow horns, like the antennae of some giant insect. But the 
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most striking feature of the photograph is the fact that it shows a mass 
of black spots within the enclosure. These occur nowhere else and are 
without any doubt the vestiges of pemianent habitation. They consist, 
as before, of a number of small dots and some larger blobs. The latter, 
however, are here strung loosely together, forming a group. One may 
reasonably infer that they reoreaent the site of tlie main group of huts. 

The absence of pits ano hut-^epressions outside the enclosure ts 
very striking—more so than on the otlicr photograph, though also to 
be obser\^cd there. This is the first time that air-photography has 
proved capable of recording by means of crop-marks the presence of 
these prehistoric hut-sites j and it shows that, given favourable con¬ 
ditions, wc may hope for great things in the future. The bulk of the 
area of the enclosure, as well as the ^ antennae ' and the sites about to 
be described, was under barley which, on certain soils,* is thus proved to 
be a tetter * developer * than oats, wheat or grass. We may expea to 
find similar dots and blobs amongst the manv air-photographs stored 
at the Ordnance Survey, now that we know from this instance that they 
can be relied upon. Many such settlements may have existed in the 
open, without a protecting bank and ditch round them. 

A small segment of the enclosure encroaches upon a field of oats 
on the south. Here the ditch seems wider. It is of irregular width 
throughout, expanding in places for a short distance; the two ends 
at the entrance are also slightly expanded. 

At the time of my visit the whole area was covered with stubble. 
I could not even see anjthing on the ground to enable me to identify 
the site of the enclosure or its contained markings. The farmer whom 
I met on the spot, with some of the labourers, told me, hou-ever that 
^ey knw the * ring' w^ and had regarded it as the relics of some 
former fieldj^:ndo8urc. They could see it in the spring. 'Hie area is 
covered with pot-boilers. 

Outside, in the Nw comer of the plate, is a small four-sided enclosure 
The ditch was evidently verv natrow, since the black line, though uuitc 
distinct, IS mu^ fainter, The two eastern angles (of the enclosure) 
are sharp and the other two are rounded. There is a gap in the north 
side, and two black spots set close together within the area. South-west 
of It a sradlcr r^mngie is just discernible; it is divided into two 
unequd halves It ^ aome sort of a building. The dark line 
beyond is an old hollow field-track, still m use and aiming at Britfonl. 

• Bui not «i qU; ANmjtriTr. i. 469 {The big drdo n«r Dorehatcr, 0 »»n.), 
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I havie not, in the above bdef account, exhausted the many points of 
interest revealed by these remarkable photographs, {I have not, for 
instance, said muen about the wandering lines that can be seen ; one 
of them runs directlv from W'oodbury to the smaller enclosure). They 
are valuable not only in themselves but for what they foretell. They 
are the heralds of innumerable queer resurrections. They assure us 
that no site, however flattened out, is really lost to knowledge. Scotsmen 
in particular will wclconre their message ; for certain towiand regions, 
such as the Vale of Strathmore, and the coastal plain near Edinburgh, 
where oats and barley predominate, are admirably suited to this method. 
Not only will many of General Roy’s Roman camps come back to life, 
but otliers doubtless will be discovered, particularly along the line of the 
known Roman roads. One can imagine no more fascinating pursuit 
for the owner of a private aeroplarie. 
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Tlie Beginnings of Egyptian Civilization 


by Guy Bruntdn 


E ver since the first disoove^ of predynastic cemeteries m Egypt 
by Sir Flinders Petrie at Naqada in 1855 it was realbed tliat the 
b^innings of clvillption in tlte Nile Valley had not been found, 
and that remains of earlier stages might come to light, For nearly 
thirty years, in spite of active and mure or leas scientific excavation in 
all parta of E^t and Nubia, no earlier settlements or cemeteries were 
di^vercd which could then be classed as older than predynaslic. 
Flintwork of palaeolithic man abounded, especially on the nigh desert; 
and die flints of the Fayyum, m great variety, were recognisted as mainly 
neolithic, But the ancestors or forerunners of the predynastic people 
seemed to have left no otJver trace. Probably tne advance of the 
cultivation with the gradual rise of the mud level had obliterated all that 
they had left behind them. Steep slopes of desert are obviously 
t^ivered less qiiichly than tlie flatter areas. The eastern desert fringing 
the cultivation m the Badari district of Middle Egypt presents a sui^- 
sion of more or less high spurs intersected bv dry watercourses or 
Jiiadys running down from the cliffs to the fields. It is here and 
^ far here only* that the much sought for precursors of the predvriasdc 
Egyptians have been reveled to us. They have been called Badarians 
to distinguish tiiem from the well-known predymastic people f Amratians 
Gerzeans and Semainians) with w^hom they are closely akin lioth in 
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predynastic, and it -ft-as evident that the carlv cemeteries lay in other 
directions. We eventually found four in different parts of the bay* 
and to the north of it at Hemamieh. These were moderately fruitful 
but added little to our knowledge. Here and there however we had 
picked up sherds* hand-made and black-topped like the prcdynastic, 
but with the surface finisJied off with a comb causing a pleasing rippled 
effect. The connexions of tills pottery were quite a mystery ; and the 
plot thicken^ enormously when wc found an isolated grave, or part of 
one, Containing a flai-bottotned bow) of fine black-topped broivn rippled 
yvare, a bc^cr-shaped vase of black pottery' incised with patterns mled 
in with white, a four-handled vase of pinkish ware, and a flint knife, all 
of forms which were new to us, which wc therefore could not date, but 
whose nearest affinities were certainly early. 

A few badly plundered graves containing rippled pottery (av in 
ihe flat ground at the foot of the Qaiu clffTs^ and odds and ends were 
turned up at Hemamteh, But it was not imdl the next season, 1023— 
19^* that the main discoveries were made which enabled us to place the 
Badarian culture in its proper htstoricaJ position. At Badari, an hour’s 
walk north of Hemamich, fragments of rippled pottery, lying on the 
desert surface quite thickly in places, were found by Mr Smksy ; and 

ov most pronuslng spot near the village of 

bhcikh where we spent two seasons, the work being still on behalf 
■ u School. Though the connexions of the Badarian culture 

with that of the Amratian or early predymstic were fairly obvious, it 
w^ Miss Gertrude Caton-Thomp^n*a very meticulous examination 
of the sherds and flints in the stratified village rubbish a little north of 
Hemamich whidi gave the first scientific demonstration that our rippled 
pottery' the objects assodaied with it were really, as we had indeed 
supped, the work of men who preceded the predynastic people. 

Close to Shetl^ ’Esa lay two or three cemeteries of the Badarians, 
much pJundcred it is true, but yielding us a quantity of pottery and other 
^tiquittcs of various kinds. These have enabled us to visuatire fairlv 
fully the ^aracter and mode oflife of die Badarians. The complete 
details of this are published in Badarian Cmlisarion. ^ 

After an interval of ye^ mainly occupied in the publication 
of the 1923-25 TOuli5,lwth prehistoric and dynastic, I decided that more 

existed ftirther north of Naga Wissa, the village which formed the limit 
of the previous concession, As no public support wa.s forthcoming the 
expedition was financed ptivaidy, tlic British Museum lending its Lnc 
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and giving fadlitJes for the exhibition of objects.* The expedition 
having neoessanly to be on a smalt scale, it taken hvo seasons to 
examine the stretch of ground from Deir Tasa to KhawaJed, with a 
central camp at Moatagrada. Thus we tiave so searched a stretch 
of desert some twenty miles long from Nauwara on the south to Kha waled 
on the north. This coming w^inter w*e shall see what the next six miles 
from Khawaled to Matmar will provide for us; but once more our 
activities will be limited for financial reasons. 

Tfie work of the last two years hris consoltdatad our knowledge of 
the Badarians, helpd us to fill tn the outlines, and given us a numl^r of 
objects. The Cairo Museum now fias a representative coJlection of 
pottery, filnts, slates, ivories, beads, and other objects of this remote 
civilization : and there is still much left for other museums. But the 
chief result is the discovery of a rather different culture, which, as far 
as we can see at present, is, once more, older than any other known from 
graves in Egypt with the possible exception of Dr Junker's recent 
discoveries at Merimde or Quibeirs at Heluan. This new cultural 
phase we have named Tasian from the village of Deir Tasa where 
the graves were first located. 

Although the relativ'e date of the Badarians would seem to have 
been demonstrated in the most complete way possible, there arc still 
one or two w'ho seem to think that nothing in Egypt can be older than 
the well-known predynastic. Mr Firth in his carefully considered 
review of Badarian CvdHsalion (ANTJQUnT, 1929, p. 243) expresses the 
view that the case may not have been made out, and that the Badarians 
were perhaps later Nubians or kindred folk living alongside the 
Egyptians, just as the pan-grave people did in the second intermediate 
period, or tike the Bisharin or Beduin of the present day. But the 
pan-grave people are easily datable from the purely Egyptian objects 
that they used ; and he would be a bold man who would contend that the 
Beduin now living in the Nile Valley do not use anything at all of native 
Egyptian manufacture, though they do keep up their own crafts to a 
great extent. Yet in alt the Badartan graves that T have examined, 
probably some five or six hundred, there is not one single Egyptian 
object of any period with the exception of one or two pots which are early 
predynastic and not associated with tvplcai BadaHan objects, and also 
with tile exception of the glazed steatite beads which run right on well 


» The EofToa has er^ m. hjs lefcreaoe in ANTiotiiry (1928, n, 355) to ihc work 
of the British School, which is now engaged in ralestitie. 
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into the predynastic period. Even the stratified deposita at Ilemaniieh 
do nor satisfy Mr Firth, who suggests the possibility that the villagers, 
having for some reason run out of their own pottery and implements, 
raided neighbouring cemeteries, carefully choosing the earliest firet 
and having a rooted objection to anything wheel-made or dynastic, 
though there was plenty of this to be had close by. 

This j-ear we have fresh evident of date, At Mostagedda there is 
a wide occupation site with a deposit of ash and organic refuse, somC' 
times three or four feet deep. In this deposit arc sherds and flints, 
which, though not in great quantities, are characteristtcally fladarian. 
A considerable number of graves were found to have been sunk in this 
stratum, packed closely together, often quite undismrbcd, nith the 
matting coverings intact, with the filling consisting of the ashy debris, 
and with the ash and in some cases sherds under the bodies. Obviously 
the burials were placed there after tlie village had l^cn abandoned an<i 
forgotten. These graves are easily dated by the objects found in them. 
Cross-lined pottery, flint knives, and beads are all of .Amratian (early 
predynastic) types, and there is no trace of anything of later date. If 
we had never found anything elsewhere this would bieen sufficient 
to show tltat the Badarian culture was earlier than the .Amratian, 

When we come to die absolute dating of dvesc cultures w*e are faced 
with the difficulty of estimating their duration. For the predynastic 
period, with its two or three distinct changes of style in pottety and other 
objects, a length of time has been suggested by different Inquirers which 
varies from 500 to 2000 years. If we take into consideration the fact 
that development in primitive times is slower than In later ^^cs, and that 
tlie changes bctivecn the Amratian, the late predynastic, and the proto- 
dynastic cultures are very marked, w'e may not be far ivrong in assuming 
a period of something like tooo years for the whole predynastic age. 
If ivc take 3400 b.c. as a more or less agreed date for the beginning of ^ 
First Dynasty, we must then place the beginning of the Amratian period 
at something like 4500 B.C. 

To go further back and to give a definite date to the beginning of 
the Badarian culture is to become involved still deeper in conjecture. 
So few remains of these people have been found, anti those in such a 
restricted locality, that we cannot yet form an idea of the length of time 
during which the Badarians flourished. The date 5000 B.C. lias been 
suggested ; but this Is not to be taken as more than an indication of itie 
fact that the Badarians preceded the Amratians, and Is given to satisfy 
those who clamour for figures of some kind as an aid to memory, 
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There is, however, some exterior evidence of date. The flints 
of the Fayvum, so similar in many respects to the Badanan implements 
of the NUe V^lcy, are datable by the lake levels with which they are 
associated. Miss Caton-Thompson and Miss Gardner give a rough 
estimate of 5500-4500 B.C, for their Fayyum a and b ctilturea {Geograph- 
ieut Journal, Jan. 1929, plate). We* may also consider the strong 
probability that the climate of the Nile V^lcy wa& wetter in Badarian 
times than it is now. The presence of large tree roots in many places 
high up on the desert spurs, sometimes at the same level as the old 
village sites, is evidence of this. If we oomiect this wet period with 
the latest phase of the European ice-ages we are led to a date rather 
subsequent to 6000 fi.c. 

It is yet early to say how much of the Nile VaKey was occupied 
by the Badarians. So far their villages and cemetiirics have been 
discovered in the Badari district only; but occasional objects have 
turned up, such as typical palettes from Mahasna and Naqada and from 
Luxor simps, and slierds of brown black-topped ware from the pre- 
dynastic town rubbish at Hieraoonpolis. This distribution is closely 
the same as that of the * cross-lined ' pottery, characteristic of the 
Amratian cemeteries. Up till now no Badarian or Amretian graves or 
villages have been reported north of the Badari district. It may 
indicate that the two cultures entered the Nile Valley in the same way. 
Tills is, however, taking into consideration the pottery and palettes only, 
and the similarity between much of the Badarian and Fayyum flint work 
must not be lost sight of. 

The Badarians were an agricultural and pastoral people, living very 
much like the Beduin of the present day^ forming settlements of small 
size, generally close to what are now dry leadys. Although they were 
not nomads in the strict sense of the word, they do not seem usually 
to liave occupied any one site for a long period. Most of the deposits 
of village rubbish, consisting of ash, charcoal, and organic refuse, and 
containing sherds and flint fliikes, arc very shalbw, sometimes only a 
few inches in depth. The groups of graves arc small and scattered, 
hardly wortliy of the name of cemeteries. Now and then a depth of 
rubbish extending to three feet or so indicates a more prolongfed 
occupation ; and the presence of pottery vessels of considerable size 
and at the same time of tliin fragile w^e, shows that they were more or 
less settled folk. 

We have no hui-circles sunk in the ground such as we find in 
predynastic times ; the Badarian house seems to have been more in the 
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nature of a shelter, formed perhaps of skins or matting stretched over 
\itK>den frames, Tiic stumps of poles have been noticed occasionally 
in the villages. A number of deep pits, often narrow at the opening and 
widening Out at the base, have been found near the village sites. These 
ate quite unlike the graves, never contain burials, and are certainly 
store pits, in most cases probably granaries. It has been suggested 
tliat agriculture was not introduced into Egym before the middle 
predynasde age; but \vc now know that the ^darians had emmer 
wheat, for it lias been found m their graves under circumstances where 
it cannot possibly have been intrusive. 

Of firing there was no lack, judging by the vast amount of charcoal 
found ; this is an indication that bruah-ivood wtb abundant, and affords 
additional evidence that the climate was wetter then than it is now. 
The profusion of matting in the graves pves us an idea how plentiful 
roeds and rushes were along the Nile banks. We can imagine that 
what is now the cultivated nlain with its smiling crops was then an 
expanse of reedy swamps, filled with hippopotami and crocodiles, and 
awaiting the l>eginnings of its Teclamatirm at the hands of the energetic 
prcdynastics who succeeded the Amratians. 

The Badarians had no lack of food ; they kept oxen, sheep, and 
goats ; game was plentiful on what is now- the nigh desert. Birds were 
perhap hunted with ibrow-sticks. Fish were caught either in nets or 
-with hooks made of shell or bone. Emmer wheat was cultivated in 
small patches, quite possibly on what is now the low desert. Cooking 
was done in the open, small hollows being made in the ground in which 
were stood the large wide-mouthed pats of rough ware, with firing 
packed about them. The family would gather round to enjoy the mc^ 
of porridge or stew'. The large squarc-wwled spoons or dippers made 
of ivory with the iiandles ending in the form of animals' heaifs may have 
been used on these occasions to fill each man’s small bowl. The herds, 
besides providing food, were a source of the skin garments worn bv the 
majoritv. Finer skins were provided by the gazelles or other antelopes 
killed m the chase. ^ Wearing however was well-known, traces of 
textiles being found in many graves ; but this was used sparingly in 
die form of kilts, head covering^, and even possibly handkerchiefi. Of 
their omamentis we have a great variety. The hair, which was shortish, 
brown, and wavy, might be bound with a string of brightly coloured 
Red Sea shells. Ln it was sometimes placed an ivorv comb headed bv 
the figure of an animal. One tiny stud of green stone fias been found still 
fixed in the skin of the nose, and studs of pottery, occurring occasionally. 
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may Kaye been placed in the lobes of ihe ears. Round the neck 
y.icre strings of shells, large and small beads of stone, often glared, bone, 
ivory, and even copper, but not of faience. On the necklace tvaa some¬ 
times hung an amulet in the form of an ibex head or a hippopotamus. 
One large bead of alaba.steror ivory was rarely worn at the neck or ^vrist 
stning on a leather thong; armlets and bracelets of thick ivory arc 
frequent, ornamented in a few instances with inset beads of bright blue 
colour. Men who could afford the luxury wore belts composed of 
thousands of these steatite beads covered with blue glaze. It seems 
probable that they were traded from elsewhere l^eause they are the 
only examples of glazing used by the Badarians, and the fee piercing 
of the holes implies the use of metal tools which the Badarians do not 
seem to have possessed in any quantity. To add to their attraction, 
and also perhap as a guard against disease, men and women alike 
painted round their eyes with green malachite paste ; and it is possible 
that they also used rouge. 

It seems li^ty tfet the pieces of closely plaited rape-work on 
w'ooden poles which have been found in the neighbourhood of Badarian 
gra\e 3 , are fragments of their beda. They oertamiy had pillow’s, of 
linen or fee leather, stuffed tvith chaff; these have been found in 
graves placed under the heads. 

We have no implements which we can definitely call weapons such 
as mace-heads, though doubtless both arrows and stone axes could have 
been used for warlike purpi>scs- In fact the Badarians seem to hav-e 
been a peace-loving people; there is a large proportion of aged skeletons, 
and no of injtiries. This however might be accounted for bv the 
fighting, if any, taking place far from home. There seems also to be an 
excess of mates; but this again may be due to the women’s graves 
having been more plundered for their ornaments. Apart from the 
tending of catde and the tilling of the soil, the people busied themsch-es 
with mat-making, basketry, leathcr-w'ork of \*arious kinds, mpe-making, 
a certain amount of rough carpentry, ivory carving, bead-making, 
prob^ly tvea\ing, and a great amount of pottery. It was in this last 
activity that they excelled, for the best of their wares are finer in quality 
and firush, if not perhaps in form, than any that was made later. To 
arrive at tlus fineness and thinness, especially of the rim, which they so 
much desired, they employed a comb of some kind to scrape away the 
excess of clay before it became tlioroughly hardened in the sun. This 
scraping produced a series of finely rippled grooves which were pleasing 
to the eye, were carefully elaborated, and used as a decorative finish. 
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The surfaces of the finer wares are usually of a neutral brown colour 
in the earlier timeSj and red later. Almost all the best pots have an 
irregular band of lustrous black round the mouth; this is the feamre 
which is so common in the predynastic wares. The shapes are mainly 
bowls of various kinds with a very thin lipi pleasant to drude from. The 
rim is very rarely turned out, as it commonly w‘as In predynastic times. 
There are very few cases indeed of iiarvd lea of any kind, anS scarcely any 
decoration. Almost the only method of ornament was the careful 
scratching, with a dull point, of designs on the black interior surface of 
the red poUshed bowls. These designs are all derived from plants and 
are more or less oonvendona] ffig. i). 

Although we can be sure mat moat, if not all, of the pottery was of 
local make, we find that, though there was no scarcity, still it was used 
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in a thrifty manner; for even the roughest vessel when cracked was 
not tossed into the rubbish heap, but carefully mended. A crack was 
eitlier plugged with a pinkish cement, or a row of holes was bored on 
each side for l^hing the edges together by means of thongs or grass 
fibres. Sometimes a new base was made for a pot and fastened on in 
this way. 

The Badarians do not seem to have ever buried their dead under 
or close to their dwellings, A piece of ground where the soil was 
easily dug was selected, generally on the same desert spur as the village 
but nearer the cliffs. In the same way as the prcdynaatica and as the 
later Egyptians, they tried to make the grai*e as closely like a habitation 
as possible, and the dead were laid to rest in the natural attitude of sleep, 
the head resting on the sloping side of the grave, or sometimes on a 
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E UIow. TTjc deceased was clad in his everyday garments ; and either 
e wore his usual ornaments or they were pla«^ where he could easily 
reach them. With him were his food bowls, sometimes empty and 
ready lor use, sometimes containing a small supply of food and drink. 
Close to his hand were his slate palette and pebble for grinding his eve- 
paint, his bone or Aint tools, and collections of odds and ends, pebbfes, 
crystals, and so forth, the use of which we cannot abvHj’s now under¬ 
stand. Under him was his reed mat, and over him was a roofing of 
matting, sometimes supported on transverse sticks. Occasionally a kind 
of ftamper of sticks and matting W’as made in imitation, probably, of 
his village hut. The finding of cooking pots tin situ in the cemeteries 
leads us to suppose that the relatives sometimes had their meals .at the 
pave-sidc as they do at the present day t but it may be that these pots 
belong to a village the site of which was forgotten and reused for a 
cemcteiy. However this may be, it is certain that die Badarians 
believed in a life after death ; and wc can go a little further and see how 
this life was in some way connected with the west, for the face of the 
dead man was almost abvays (o die setting sun. If his head was placed 
to the south as it g^enerally was, then he was laid on his left side ; if it 
was to the north, then he was on his right, Of his personal every¬ 
day religion w'c knov? nothing except that, as might be expected, 
he had a belief in. die efficacy of amulets such as figures of hippopotami, 
and that certain animals were revered ; for we find that ga^'Ues and 
oxen were sometimes ceremonially buried in graves of their own. A 
behef in a primitive mother-goddess is thought by some to he indicated 
by the female figurines plac^ with dead persons. 

Of the Tasians, wno seem to have preceded the Badarians, we 
cannot jret venture k> say much. Their remains are few and poor, and 
insufficient for the safe advancing of theories. Certain points differ¬ 
entiate tlicm rather sharply from their successors. The first thing that 
drew special attention to the graves was, as usual, the pottery. The 
ivpical form is a jar having a small fiat base, wide mouth, and a rather 
sharp angle at the bulge (fig. 2), The ware is gr^ish with black patches, 
and shows a vague and coarse rippling which is vertical. In all these 
icspecte it differs from the Badarian. There is somciimca, but rarely, 
a definite irregular black band round the rim. One polished red rec¬ 
tangular bowl with vertical rippling seems to be Tosian; if so, it b the 
only instance so far of Tasian pottery which b not grey or black. T^e 
palettes are of alabaster or limestone, more or less rectangular, without 
any notches. Sudi arc never found in Badarian graves. One slate 
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palette only ts Tasian ; it ia plain like the early Badamn. Of beads so 
far we have none except one small cylinder of ivory and one made from 
a segment of bone-shaft. Stniiga of Red 5ca shelb arc however com¬ 
mon. llie few skulls that we have in good conditton are much rounder 
than the Badarian or the predynastic; they have broad faces and square 
jaws, quite unlike the later type (%. 3)' Tlie graves, strangely, are 
often wider and deeper than the Badarian, with a niche in the side to 
receive the pot. 

Of particular mterest is the association of these people with the 
* beaker’ pots with ^ring mouths in black ware ornamented with 
incised designs hllcd In with white. So far none has been found in a 
Tasian grave, but many framents and two more or less whole have 
come from village sites (fig, 2). in no less than five dilferent pbces these 
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fragments have been found with polished celta, either of hard limestone 
or greyish green igneotw rock. One Tasian grave, typical in its form 
and its pottery, quite undisturbed, was frumd by Dr Sami Gabra I^t 
winter near Eteir Tasa. Under the matting were two limestone celts. 
We can thus connect the Taaians with the celts and also with the 
associated beakers, a connexion we had always surmised, but of which 
there had so far been no proof. The celts and the takers have not 
been found associated with definitely Badarian objects, with one notable 
exception. The very first Badarian ^ve that wc ever found (at Qau 
in 1923), quite isolated under a dynastic cemetery, contained a poor and 
rough example of the beaker together with a very fine rippled Badarian 
bowl of and ware which we are inclined to'place very early in that 
period. This grave may indicate an overlap of the two culnires. 

It may be premature to say definitely that the Taaians preceded the 
Badarians, but all the evidence points in that direction. Their culture 
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We have so far no liitcn, and no specimens of grain. But a ^tstone 
mnder found m a grave may imply that they were agrtcuttunsts. As 
howwer the retnaiiia have not been fully studied, and as further dis¬ 
coveries may throw more light on this new and most interesting phase 
of early Egyptian civilization, it is premature to theorize about these 
people who may be found to have amnities with the early inhabitants of 
North Africa, t^ Iberian Peninsula, and other parts of Europe. 


in all respects is more primitive *, what connexions we have are with 
the early Badalians ; their typical objects are not found at later times, as 
far as we can Judge ; and tve have found what may be a Tasian grave 
underlying a Badmian, All we can say with perfect certainty is that the 
Tasian graves are much older than the Third or Fourth Draasty; for 
the first burials that we discovered were underlying weUKiated pot 
burials of that period. 
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AIR-PHOTOGRAPHS FROM CAIRO 

The ancient mosqtie of Ibn Tnlun, which lies in a squalid quarter 
in the south part of the walled city of Cairo and is illustrated in plate i, 
has a three-fold claim on our interest. It is of enormous size, as the 
photograph plainly shows; it is the oldest mosque in Egrot which 
preserves its original form and aspect * and it is of considerable impor¬ 
tance in the history of architectural development. It was founded in 
868 by Ibn Tulun, who in that year had become Governor of EgjFpt- 
Hc was the son of a Turt^h slave in Baghdad, but had been well 
educated in that city, and m the ne^hbouring town of Samarra he 
received some militm' Instruction. The significance of this last fact 
has only b^n reused in recent years. For a long time Ibn Tulun's 
great mosque in Cairo was regarded among architectural critics as an 
important landmark. But discoveries and excavations in Mesopotamia 
and other parts of Iraq, made during the last tliirty years or so by 
archaeologists of several nations (among them the late Miss Gertrude 
Belt), have revealed the existence in that country of buildings from which 
the general design and many of the most remarkable features of Ibn 
Tulun's mosque were eridently derived. Nevertheless it remains one 
of the great buildings of a periem, approximately contemporary with the 
reign of King Alfred in England, when great buildings were only too 
scarce ; and it may still be regarded as a prototype, though not the only 

E rototype as once was thought, of the churches with pointed arcades that 
egan'to appear in Normandy and in England centuries later. 

Many mosques had been built long before 868, but, except for the 
group in and near Samarra, already mentioned, few of them now survive 
in their original form. Those at Mecca and Medina have been altered 
out of all recognition, while the ‘ Dome of the Rock * at Jerusalem is 
considered by many authorities to be a building designed and built for 
Muslims by Christians—a very arguable point. But the mosque of 
Ibn Tulun is of the ‘congregational' type then already adopted at 
Damascus and in Mesopotamia; that is, it provides for the ceremonial 
devotions of a very large congregation of people, Hcm» it differs from 
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the ‘ mausoleum-mosque ' or the ‘ coUege-moaque * so often built in 
later days, and certainly differs fundamentally from the ' Dome of the 
Rock"nie total area of the site occupies some ^ acres,* the buildings 
form, a block about 500 feet square, and the inner courtyard (joAn) 
measures almost c:^ctly 100 yards in each direction. It is suiroujidca 
by arcades which mvc "the sKade that b so welcome in the East* The 
arcade facing south-west {that is, towards Mecca), b deeper than the 
others, and forms the sanctuary. In the centre of its south-west wall, 
where a little raised cupola throws a shadow on the flat roof (see 
photograph), is the prayer-niche (miftrab) which indicates to worshipers 
the direction of Mecca, cowards w'hich tney face during their demotions. 
The sanctuary and the three remaining arcades are formed of brick 
piers with pointed arches, and the flat roof above them is of mud 
resting on beams of sycamore. This roof-construction had been 
adopted in Mesopotamia as well as in the first mosques in Arabb, and 
the pointed arches are now known to have been of Mes^tamian origin. 
The outer and inner walls of the arches have curious zigzag battlements 
of brick, and are pierced with pointed-headed w*iiidows filled with 
delicate plaster lattices or tracery. Originally all the brickwork was 
covered with line white stucco, brillionily coloured and beautifully 
modelled, &mc of thb work still remains, as well as some delicate 
carved woodwork on the beams of the ceiling, where there was a long 
running inscription from the Koran, in decorative Kufic characters. 

Almost in the centre of the north-east arcade, opposite the mihr^b, 
is a rather squat minaret, of a peculiar spiral form recalling the zigguroi 
of the Babylonian mins. This can be seen in the photograph, which 
also shows the domed building (fajvtvarah) of later date which stands 
in the middle of the cour^ard and replaced an earlier building containing 
a fountam. On three sides of the mosque proper can be seen m open 
court (ziyaiia)y which scr^-cd as a narthe.v or approach to the main place 
of worship. I have described this mosque at length elsewhere .f 

The other photograph (plate n) shows a (Portion of the so-called 
‘ Tomte of tire Caliphs *, more correctly the Qarafah or Eastern 
Cemetery, which lies in the desert a few hundred yards outside the 
north-west comer of the medieval city-waJi of Cairo. This cemetery 
should not be confused with the so-called ' Tombs of the Mamelukes ' 

■ Larger Trafalgar S<|uare which b only 5 

f See Mufunarnadm Ardiiiidm lit Egypt md Pa/rihV (diaptcr m). by M. S* 
Briggs. Oxford, 
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on the south of the dtv. Both these colloquial English names are 
misleading* and the ‘ Tombs of the Caliphs ’ contain the mausotea of 
some of the cltief * mameluke ^ sultana who ruled Egypt throughout 
the later Middle Ages, together with the tombs of their principal enurs 
or military nobles. The only feature of importance in this photograph 
is the block of buildings wwch stands ahnost In the centre of the view. 
This block in fact consistB of two very large buildings : on tiie north 
the m^rasalt (collegiate mosque) and mausoleum of Inal* who was 
sultan of Egypt from l+ss to 1461 \ and south of it is the madrasah of 
the emir Qurqumas, oomnioiily know'n as the * Amir Kabir (=great 
emir). The former building was a x-ast convent with numerous cells 
for its membera. Much of it U now ruined but tJw fine dome over the 
mausoleum with its fluted enrichment b still standing, and there is also 
a 10% minaret of moderately successful design. The convent of 
Qurqumas is another large building with its dome and minaret surviving. 
Together the two convents form a magnificent group, the more effective 
because of their desert surroundings, interrupted only by the numerous 
mean Muslim tombs that lie near them on two aides. 

Martin S. Briggs. 


THE .AEROPLANE AND EGYPTIAN ARCldAEOLOGY 

Mr R. Engelbach, Keeper of the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, sends 
the following interesting note on air-surveys in Egypt:— 

The value of air-photographa lias long been recognized % archaco- 
logbts* both in England and abroad, as an aid in recovering the plans of 
ancient constructions, indeed, in countries where the remains consist 
of brick walls or earth embankments now covered with cultivation, it 
is often only by air-photography that any efficient idea of tlicir plan can 
be obtained. 

The Royal Air Force in Egypt, working in conjunction with the 
Suiv'cy I>epsirtmcnl of the Egyptian Government, has been systemati¬ 
cally surveying the Nile Valley, and two series of photographs are now 
in the Survey archives. The first (survey no. 1, tviih 687 n^atives) 
was taken in 1920 at Flood Period and the second (survey no. 12, with 
619 negatives) at Low Nile, 

During tne 1920 survey, when the party w^ at Luxor and Aswfin, 
1 suggested to one of the pilots that tc obtain permission to take a 
photograph of the Aswftn ooclisk, whicli I IiaU recently cleared, and of 
some of the Theban temples which Lie along the edge of the cultivation. 
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Permission was ac once granted, and the interest of the phoTOjsraplis led 
the Director GeneraJ of Antiquities, M. Pierre Lacau, to F^:)ommend 
the Public Works Ministry to negodatc with the Royal Air Force for 
a complete survey of the Luxor, Kamak and Theban areas. The 
result was two magnificent mosaics, which, apart from their general 
interest, had a twofold value: they revealed several archaeological 
features, as, for example, the limits of the Palace of Amcnophis itr at 
Thebes, W'hich were previously imperfectly known, and they supplied 
irrefutable evidence in the local courts agai^t the inhabitants, wno are 
continually trying to encroach on the Antiquity Department's lands. 

The Theban mosaics w^ere soon followed by those of El-Amkma, 
Edfu, £ 1 -Kilb and Dendeia, the first clearly showing up the plan oi 
the temples and houses of the immense capital of me Heretic King 
Akhenatcn, much of which is imperceptible on the ground. 

The next series of photographs taken for archaeological purposes 
covered the great pyramid plateau from Abu RawSsh to Dahshur, and 
they are proving of great value to the parties who are excavating in this 
important area. 

Nowadays, in Egypt, the rules against dvilian flying in 
machines are extremely strict; the good old da\^, when an occasional 
* joy-ride' could be obtained, being deflnitely over. During the past 
winter, however, I was fortunate enough, through the courtesy of the 
R.A.F. and the good offices of the Editor of Antiquity, to fly from Cairo 
to El-Badftri, Just south of Asyiit, and back. Wc w'ent over the w-esttm 
desert and returned along the eastern. For reasons that will appear, I 
could have wished that the flight had been over some of the Delta sites, 
but the experience ivas of intcjest, since my Department was anxious 
to ascertain whether any new surveys would be of value and whctlier, 
in certain of the old town-sites, tracks could be distinguished from the 
air which miglit reveal the situation of necropoles or other indicatione of 
interest far out in the desert. 

From my point of view, the flight was not very successful. No 
indications of tne nature referred to were observed, and, seated in the 
back of a fast machine, wedged tightly with books and stores and with 
very little protection against the wind, I was unable to consult my 
large-scale maps and had to rely on memory. A further misfortune 
was that radiator trouble compelled us to return most of the way at 
6,000 feet, from which any observation of value is impossible. The 
flight, as fkr as it went, served to show that with the exception of the 
area between the Pyramids of Lisht and those of Ilkhiin and Hawira 
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flnd a few sites in the Fayfim no further air-photographa arc needed for 
the moment in the area covered, unless CTCavatots require them for 
their own particular concessions. 

The air-photographs most urgently needed are undoubtedly those 
of the Delta ‘ tells'. A uU is die result of the construction, fur thousands 
of years, of mud-brick houses on the ruins of tlieir predecessor. In 
some, the process still continues, while others, such as Tell Fara'in, 
the ancient Buto, stand grim and deserted, covering hundreds of acres 
and rising to a height of 6o feet or more above the surrounding fields. 

Very little excavation iias been carried out on the Delta tells^ 
though tn ancient times some of them were towns as important and 
wealthy as the better known sites of Upper Egypt. The soil-level is 
many metres higher than it was in Pharaonic times, ahd if one excavates 
on the present soli-level it is no unusual thing to find that the objects 
discovered are of Ptolemaic date or even later, To excavate a tell for 
early remains would mean descending deep below water level by the 
use of powerful pumps, a costly and by no means healthy procedure. 
The British School or Archaeology in Egypt, under Sir Flinders Petrie, 
carried out such excavations in a mild way for several seasons in the 
Ptah Temple of Memphis, and the statuary and sculptures found some 
z metres below subsoil water-level well repaid the expense incurred. 
If a part of Buto, for example, were excavated level by level, objects of 
outstanding interest would surely come to light, though possibly only 
after several years of barren wiirk. 

Most of the old towns were surrounded by huge brick walls, a 
thickness of forty feet being common. Though the walls are l^ing 
steadily destroyed by the jeUahin for u-sc as manure for their crops, 
many are still traceable, those of Mendes (Tell Tmai) still rising high 
above the level of the ruined city. Hera the temple wall can also 
clearly be followed. It is in this connexion that an air-survey is so 
urgently needed. Though the walls of Athribis (Bcnha), Bars (Sa 
al-Hagarj, and Heliopolis have been destroyed to such an extent uiat 
it is doubtM vvhe^r air-photographs would even reveal their course, 
those of Xois, Tants, Merules and Buto and a dozen less important sites 
would well repay the time expended on an air-survey. 

Flying-time is not cheap for a civilian enterprise and the r.aJ?. 
has many activities. 1 liave suggested, however, to those in command, 
the possibility of permitdi^ observers who are out practising air- 
photography to take as their subject the Delta tells. 1 have also 
mmished indications showing the position of those which are of the 
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1 am ccna^in ciiat had i done this a year agp my 
Department would be b possession of photographs of most of them. 

Following is a list of the aerial surveys nude m the interests of 
archaeology. Permission to purchase photographs must be made 
through the Antiquities Department, Mmistjy of Education, The 
Survey Department can also supplv entargements. 1 am indebted 
to Mr 11 . Rowntrcc, Director of the Reproduction Office, for the 
information. 
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AN ARABIC WRITER ON MEDIEVAL BRITAIN 

Professor Leonhard Franz contributes the following:— 

The Arabs belonged, and to some extent even now belong, to what 
may be called a learned race. Formerly, they had many phOosophers 
and students of all branches of science. Geography was partictUarly 
popular amongst them. Arab travellers visitea different parts of 
Europe and wrote down what they saw and learned. To these old 
writem wc arc indebted for much valuable information. 

One of these Arab students was Qaawint, who lived m the 13th 
century. He is the author of a cosmography which contains references 
to an island which he calls Irlftnda. Qazwuil describes the way in which 
the inhabitants of the island catch whales. Georg Jacob, who gives* 
a translation of the geographical chapters of Qazwinl (as far as they 
concern Europe), mentions tliat the name Irlinda perhaps means 


* Arabn^he Benchw vtm Gesaodun an gmnonisdie Furst«ttliof« vus dem 9 und 
10 Jahrittuideit. Qudtcn zur deuEsebea Volkahunde, belt i, Berltn 1927, 
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Islands»that is Iceland. That may well be tme, for the diMcripdon of 
catching whales suggests Iceland rather than Ireland. 

Qazwml also ^ows of an island &chd.schin, that is Sa.Yland, and it 
is clear that he means Britam, not the part of Germany now called 
Sachsen (Saxony). He ^ Scliascnm is an island w’hich lies 

opposite the excemB end of Spain ; its length is 20 dayMoumev, The 
island is richt has a vast population and much cattle. The small cattle 
are wliitc; one cannot find a black sheep. There exists no nation which 
adorns itself with more gold ; the commoner and the nobleman wear 
golden chains^ and the noblemen wear bracelets on their arms, and their 
kings wear gold-embroidered clothes. 

* Inhere is an extremely beautiful kind of wool which has no equal 
in any other country, it is said that their women oil the w'ool with lard, 
which makes its quality superb. The colour of the wool is white or 
turquoise blue, and it ts of great beauty. 

* There exists also a marvellous thing which is not to be found 
elsewhere in the whole world. On the shore grow trees and sometimes 
the banks collapse and a tree falls into the sea and moves to and fro 
because of the waves, till a white mist springs up. That continues and 
the mist increases till it ^thers into tae shape of an egg. Then the 
egg takes the shape of a bird, with only the feet and thc^:3k attached. 
Then when it is tfio will of Allah that the wind blows on the bird, feathers 
are produced and the feet and the beak are detached from the tree. 
Thus a bird is created which flies over the sea. Never is it found alive, 
bur it is cast ashore in stormy weather, and it is found there dead. It 
h black, like the bird which is named al-gaitasa (the diver) 

One cannot find any rational explanation of Qazwioi’s account of 
this marvellous bird. The most likely is that he has seen or heard of 
the white foam on the shore and of uie way the waves and the wind 
sometimes play with the foam, [He seems to have got hold of a I'ariant 
of the barnacle-goose tale.— Editor] . 

.NEANDERTHAL MAN IN ITALY 

On the lat June of this year Professor Sergio Sergi made an 
interesting communicadon to the Sodeti Romana di Antropologia. 
He has kmdiy consented to the publication of die following summaty 
of his paper. 

Last May Professor Sergei was shown by the Duke Mario Grazioii 
a recently discovered skull, in which he immediately recognized the 
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characteristics of the Neanderdial type. The Duke has since confided 
the skull to the care of the Anthropalogtcal Institute of the University 
of Rome, 

The skull was found in a gravel pit on the estate of Sacco pastore 
(the pjt^rty of the Duke and rented by Signor Casorrt), about 3} kito- 
metres fium the Porta Pia near where the road crosses the Tazio'bridge. 
During the working of the pit, which has been going on for some years, 
fossili^d bones of large animals have constantly been brought to light, 
and Signor Casorri has followed the discoveries with interest and sought 
to preserve them. Towards the end of last April the foreman came 
upon a human skull; it had already received some damage, but was 
extracted with care from the stratum of gravel in which it was found, 
and taken to Signor Casorri, who in turn handed it on to the Duke. 

The skull, w'hich is fossilised and fragile, is still in part covered 
with fine gravel cemented fast to it. Enough, however, is uncovered to 
allow the shape to be determined m TH^rnta terticale. Professor Sergi 
has succeeded in removing the gravel from a part of the right side of 
the face, but the left side is still cxincealcd. The orbital arches and 
supraorbital regions are broken, and the arches of the cheek bones are 
destroyed. There are two large irregular holes in the vault of the skull, 
tlie larger (on the left) between the parietal and frontal bones. All the 
molar teeth and the second premolar are preserv^ed on the left side, and 
the second and third raoiats on the right. The right incisor and the 
medial incisors arc lost. All the otlicr teeth were damaged when the 
skull was discovered. The mandible Is lacking. In spite, however, of 
this damage, the state of preservation of the skull as a whole is good. 

The skull is at once distinguished from those of modem man by 
the peculiar appearance due to the relative largeness of the facial 
compared with the cerebral portion, by the great degree of prognathism, 
and by the depression of the vault. The cerebral capacity is small, 
certainly not more than laoo cubic centimetres. For tliis reason, and 
because of the fineness of the bones, Professor Serp thinks the skull is 
that of 3 woman. The state of tlie sutures, which are simple in structure 
and all open, and that of the teeth, show that it belonged to an adult 
but still young person of not more than 30 yrare of age. 

Observing the skull from the norma v€Tticate^ one can clearly trace 
the characteristic btrsoidal outline, due to the peculiar retro-orbital 
narrowing and the j^duaJ posterior widening which reaches its maximum 
in the vicinity of the external angles of the parietal bones. The curve 
of the outline b asymmetrical, The frontal region projects a little 
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further forwiard on the light than on the left, and the parfeto-ocdpitBl 
region projects further back on the left than on the right. On the right 
sioe, within, the Une of fracture of the frontal bone, there is a targe mass 
of strongly cemented sand which projects for a distance of about 15mm, 
and formerly occupied the orbital cavity of which it stilt retains the 
contours. Owing to this fortunate circumstance, it is possible to 
dbtinguish the lateral edge of the upper margin of the orbit and to 
recognise dearly that the skull must have had an enormous torus 
supraorbitalis surmounted by a deep groove. 

Those teeth which have been preserved (5 molars and one pre¬ 
molar) are large \ the ist and 2nd molars of coual dimensions and the 
3rd smaller, and they show a considerable degree of use over the 
masticating area, especially on the inside. 

The face is very large, with a morphological height equal to that 
of the Gibraltar skull, and an enormous orbitd aperture ; the piriform 
aperture is very large and low, and the bridge of the nose b extra¬ 
ordinarily projecting. The anterior projection of the nasal processes 
and of the surface 01 the body of the maxilla continue together from top 
to bottom so as to form a kind of snout, which is met with in no existing 
human type, 

ITiis is as much as can be determined from a su mmar y inspection 
of the skull, which b still to some extent hidden by grave!, but it is 
enough to show that it belongs to the Neanderthal type. 

Professor Sergi, accompanied by many of his colleagues at the 
University of Rome, went in person to investigate the site of tlie dis¬ 
covery, and found the actual part of the gravel pit where it had been 
made in exactly the same condition as it had then been, so that he was 
able to examine the actual conditions in which it lay. The strata 
revealed in the pit were a complex of sand and gravel, the ailuvium of 
the valley of the .Anicne, already well known by Roman geologbts from 
the examination of other sites In the close neighbourhood of Saooopastore. 
The skull w'as found at a depth of six metres in a stratum of gravel rich in 
the fuesilbed remains of large rnammab. llic quant ity^ of these 
nemaina found in the pit from the beginning b notable. The majority 
of these have been lost, but Prafesaor Sergi, in the s^rt time he was 
there, found parts of bones of Ekphm at^tiquus^ Hipp<^tomus major, 
Wiinoc€Tos Cerous slapkus^ Bos primigemtis, and others. The 

Institute of Geolo^ at Rome contains numerous similar remains from 
the same strata at other places in the neighbourhood of Sacoopasiore. 
'Fhe strata of sand and gravel in which both the human skull mid this 
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abundance of the above mentioned spedea were found is the result of 
ftuvial and iacustral deposits at the time when the vatley of the Tevere 
-ivas assuming its present topography. 

No worked stones have been found at Saccopastore, but worked 
flints of dte Mousterian ty'pe were found in the same strata in the valley 
of the Tevere and Anienc as early as 1S46. These flnds, which were 
at the time subjected to severe and often unjust criticism, are today 
fully vindicated by the discovery of the Neanderthal skull, which 
proves beyond doubt that man lived in Lazio together with the great 
extinct mammals in the mtd-plclstoccnc period during the Riss-Wurm 
interglaciation. 

Professor Sergi intends to prepare a detailed description of the 
Saccopastore finds. 

ARUNDEL CASTLE 

The following note on Arundel Castle has kindly been written by 
Dr G. W- Eustace, the historian of the Castle, to acc<>mpany the fine 
air-photograph which we reproduce:— 

Arundel Castle shares with Alnwick the distinction of conferring a 
title. Its present owner, Bernard Marmaduke Fitaalan-hlovvard, i^h 
Duke of Norfolk, Hereditary Earl Marsha), is, by right of possession of 
the castle, 37th ^^1 of Arundel and premier peer of England. 

The date of the foundation of the castle is uncertain. Tradition 
assigns it to Alfred the Great, since in his will he leaves Arundel to his 
nephew, Athclm. It ts possible that it passed to God wine, Earl of 
Sussex and that Harold, slain at Sen lac, died its owner. I’hu Con¬ 
queror awarded it to Roger Montgomery, commander of the centre of 
his victorious army. Through the treason of Robert de Bclcsme 
(Roger’s elder son and Trd Earl of Arundel) it reverted to Henry i, 
whose widowed queen, Adellaa, dowered it upon her second husband, 
William de Albitn. The male succession of the Alblnls failing in the 
fourth generation, the castle passed through the female line to John 
Fitzalan, lord of the manor of North Stoke. On the death of ‘ the last 
of the Fitzalans’ in 1580. their heirras brought it by marriage to the 
head of the great House of Howard. 

The castle sustained many sieges. Taken and retaken three 
times during the Civil War, it was, at the close of hostilities, razed to its 
foundations by order of Parliament. The walls of its ancicnr keep, 
the inner gatehouse erected in 1070, the rooms above it where Queen 
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Matilda renounced iter claim to the throne in favour of Stephen of 
Albemarle and where King John of evil memory slept j together with the 
outer gatehouse built by Ricliard Fitzalan in 1295, howevert escaped 
des^etton.^ During the Coimnomvcalth occupation in 1644, Lady 
Springatc, risking her own life and that of her unborn chi Id through 
floods and the tenip^t of a winter’s night, travelled f^m London to 
Arundel to the bedside of her dying husband, the Governor of the 
castle and father-in-law of Willtafn Penn. 

The castle has endured many restorations. Left a min in 1644, it 
rambled unii^abited until 1711 when Thomas, 8th Duke of Norfolk, 
repaired the dilapidated apartments and erected others of more modem 
appearance* A further and more extensive * restoration ' was partfally 
executed by Charles, nth Duke. Happily his plans were never com¬ 
pleted and it was left for Herm- the i5tb Duke, to rebuild the south and 
west fronts in conformity with history, to repair the shattered battle¬ 
ments, and to leave the whole as we know it today. 

ROMAN VIEW OF MEMPHIS 

We arc indebted to Mr J, W, Crowfoot, Director of the British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusafeiti,for die foUoiiing note: — 

. The joint Yale-British School Expedition to Jerash was fortunate 
in finding s^-cral representations of towns in the floor mosaics of 
churches which w’cre cleared this year (1929), There were three 
groups of town representations, two in a church dedicated to S, John 
the Baptist which was completed in 531 ajj., according to a long in¬ 
scription m mosaics in front of the chancel, and one in a church dedicated 

^ Paul which was probably finished a few years later. 

All of them are clearly Inspired by Alexan'drian traditions; two of the 
towns shown have the name Alexandria written abov'e them, and the 
Pharos and Memphis also occur on the mosaics in the church 
ot SS. Peter and Paul. The picture shown on plate iv was found in 
the south ^le of S, John the Baptist's church and immediately ad jolnifig 
it a Nilotic scene with fish and water birds, a distant prototype 
O' which ivas, of course, found at Tell al .Atnarna. A comparison of 
of doubt in our mind that our picture is a representation 

TTie following note on the site of Memphis is reproduced bv 
penmMi^ from Baedeker's Handbook of (8th edn., 1929, pp'. 
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* WcFb It not for the necropolis to the west of the ancient city, 
no one would Iinagine that one of the most famous and populous 
capitals of antiquity had once stood there. The Egyptians, from tlie 
earliest period down to the Roman imperial epoch, buiti their private 
houses of iatge sun'drled brlchs of Nile mud, reserving better material, 
such as limestone and granite, for palaces and temples. But even the 
public buildings of Memphis have almost disappeared, as the stones 
were early carried off to build! otlicr edifices elsewhere, 

* The story of Memphis stretches back to the beginning of Egyptian 
history. According to a very probable tradition, Menes, the first 
historical ruler in Egypt, is said to liavc founded the “ white walls *' of a 
fortress in a reclaimea district on the borders between the two ancient 
kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt, in order to keep the conquered 
inhab jfjin is of Low’er Egypt in subjection. To the south of this he is 
said to have built also the temple of Ptah, the patron god of the city. 
The new settlement rapidly became of Importance ; it was made the 
capital of a separate district, and the kings of the early dynasties some- 
times planted their court here. Under the sixth dynasty a new quarter 
was founded, in which King Phiops i fixed the residence of his court, 
and near which the scpuichi^ pyramid of the ruler was situated. This 
q uar ter, as we!I 33 the pyramid, v-'as called Men-nefru-MLee, (.e.‘*The 
beauty of King Mire (Phiop^ remains *\ and this name (in the later 
abbreviated form Menfe, in Greek Memphis] was afterwards applied 
to the whole dty. Memphis attained its greatcat prosperity under the 
monarchs of the Ancient Empire, who resided here or in the vicinity 
(near Giza and Abuslr). Even under the Middle and New Empires, 
when Thebes became the centre of Egypt and the Theban Amun the 
most revered among the gods, Memphis appears to Iiave retrograded 
but little. In the time of the twentieth dynasty the temple of Ptah was 
still the largest in the country but two. In the course of the contests 
for the possession of Egypt, which raged after the twenty-second 
dynasty, the city was captured by the Ethiopian Piankhi and by the 
Assyrians, 

‘ Cambyses, the first monarch of the Persian dynasty, took Memphis 
by stonn after his victory at Pclusium (525 b.c.) over Psatnmetichos ni ; 
and even after the foundation of Alexandria (331 bx:,} it appears to 
have retained some importance. Under Augustus it was a large and 
populous city, though its palaces, elevated on an eminence, lay ruined 
and deserted. Among the temples that still existed were those of Ptah, 
of Apis, and of a female deity who was identified with the Aphrodite of 
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the Greeks. In consequenoe of the edict of Theodosius (a J>* 379^3^5) 
the temples and statues were destroyed^ and under the later Bj'aantme 
monarchs the heretical Monophysitea seem to have been v^ry numerous 
here. Muciauqis, the leader of the Copts, was established at Memphis 
white negottating with 'Amr ibn el-‘As, the general of ‘Omar. The 
Mohammed conquerors transferred their residence to tlw right bank 
of the Nile, opposite the nortJiemmost part of Memphis, using the 
wdl-hewn bloclb which had once composed the venerable palaces and 
temples of the ancient city of Menes, for the construction of their 
palaces, castles and mosques at Cairo, But down to a late period the 
ruins of ^lemphis excited the admiration of all visitors. ^ Thus 'Abd 
el'Latif ft 162-1231) assures us that even in his time the ruins contained 
a profusion of wonders w’hich bewildered tlte mind and bafBed descrip¬ 
tion, After his time the rapidly dwindling ruins of Memphis are 
rarely mentioned 

RHODESIAN .ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION 

We have received the following report from Mr Leslie Armstrong, 
P.S.A., the leader of the Rhodesian Archaeological Expedition:— 

The expedition proceeded to Rhodesia early in May and returned 
to England in ^ptember, liaving devoted three months to archaeological 
research work in Southern Rhodesia, chiefly amongst the Matopo Hills, 
south of Bulaw'ayo. The results, when fully worked out, will substantially 
advance our knowledge of South African prehistory and provide 
valuable evidence relative to earlv racial migrations. With the assistance 
and co-operation of the Rev. ^Icville Jones of Hope Fountain, Mr 
Armstrong was enabled to carry out general research work over a laige 
area of Southern Rhodesia and to make excavations in the implcmcnti- 
fetous gmvets of tlic SSambesi, at the Victoria Falls, The latter yielded 
results of liret class importance and will form the subject of a joint 
report. 

The expedition concentrated upon excat^ations in the cave of 
Bambata which, through the excellent work of the Rev. Neville Jones 
and Dr Arnold, in 191S, was already known to c^mtain important deposits 
as well as a frieae of w'all paintings numbering over two hundred 
examples. 

Tracings have been made of the paintings by Mr Armstrong’s son, 
and two typical sections of the cave deposits systematically excavated. 
The relic bed proved to be nearly 20 feet in thickness and provided for 
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the first time in South Afdc;! a stratified seemenoe of cultures ranging 
from South African Achculcan at tiie base (SteJlenhuscli}, to a micra- 
lithic industry at the top. The latter is an early phase of the WUion 
culture^ apparcniiy ancestrai to that of the Cape Province and which in 
South Africa takes the place of the Tardenoistan and A:K'tlian in Europe. 

The Lower Palaeolithic level at the cave bottom, was over three 
feet in thickne^ and rich in coup-dc-pDing, choppers, flakes, etc., made 
of a green volcanic rock and of Upper . 4 cheulean fades. Its depth and 
general character au^i^ted a prolonged occupation of tlie cave at this 
peri^ and a long interval of time and possible dimatic changes before 
the incoming of the South African Mousterian folk, who were the next 
occupants. Above tliis level the deposit consisted of black carbonaceous 
material, very compact and rich in artefacts, which continued to the 
present surface. 

The lowest portion of this black deposit, for a thickness of over tw'o 
feel, was of typical Mousterian character, containing points and Icvallois 
flakes of volcanic rock and white quartz, closely comparable in technique 
to tho^ of the European ca\'es. The Mousterian layer merged into a 
zone yielding strdung evidence of die arrival of nco-anthropic i^ucnccs, 
marked by the presence of typical burins in gn^t abundance, and the 
general improvement and refinement in technique of the implcmcnta. 
Quartz and a brown chalcedony became the favourite material for tht'se, 
Fiom this point a distinctive culture present which through a 
thickn^ of over tz feet exhibited a steady do elopment.and terminated 
a few inches below the present floor level of the cave. It is a culture 
cssen tia I ly Upper Palaeoti due in facies and may be descried as M o us tc Ho- 
Capsian, the Mousterian element predominating. It is believed that 
this culture w*ill prove to be typical of the Upper Palaeolithic of South 
Africa as a whole, as it undoubtedly is of Southern Rhodesia, though its 
exact horizon had not previously Dcen determined. It is proposed to 
designate this * Bambata culture 

The characteristics are an abundance of burins of variema forms, 
associated with a beautiful and distinctive point which, as the excavations 
have shown, develops from a pure Mousterian point, by well defined 
stages, into a slender point of almost Sulutrean technique. 

The mkrolithic industry was confined to the surface layer of the 
cavie, and yielded not only the usual amail scrapers, crescents and ostrich 
shell beads, but numbers of miero-burins, a tool not previously recorded 
in South Africa, It has been found, however, both by the Abtk Breuil 
and Mr Armstrong on many other sites in addition to Bambata. 
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The second area excavated confirmed the first in all respects, but the 
Mousterian level proved to be of exceptional interest and importance,. 
For the first foot this was of normal Mousterian character, but beneath 
this tw'o distinct intercalations of nco-anthropic strata were encountertti, 
each upwards of 6 inches in thickness and separated by a Mousterian 
level 6 inches thickv Beneath these intercalated layers the pure 
Mousterian continued to the base. 

This suggests the oontemporarv presence in the Matopo region of 
neo<*anthroptc folk, and the olaer Mousterian stock, and Ute occupation 
of the cav'e by each in turn for a period before the fusion of the two 
races—or cultures—finally look place. 


Corrigenda, Volume ui 

On page 236 we assumed that the initials W.M.C. at the foot of 
the notes on recent exca\'ationa in the Journai of the Manchester Egyptian 
and Oriental Society (1929), no. 14, pp. 19-25, were those of ^fessor 
W. M. Calder, but we now know they are those of Mrs Winifred M. 
Crompton, and apologize for the error. 

We have already apologized by letter both to Mr M. R. Hull and 
Mr Reid Moir for the unfortunate slip on page 259, lines 13,14, where 
the former's name should have been printed. 

On plate x, facing p. 290, the lower figure should be aumbered 
20, not 19- 

Page 313, line 36, for millennium read century. 

The bone implement from Cheddar illustrated on the plate facing 
page 346 is 177 mm, long. 

Page 349, line 13, for lonely read lovely, and on line 16 for 
goddess read god. 



Recent Events 

The Editor is not ohcays able to verify information taken from the 
daily press and other sources and cannot therefore assume responsibikiy 
for it. 

An interesting account oF the prehistoric village of Skara Brae in 
the Orkneys was published In The Times^ 26 August (p. $), The 
abundance of stone implements found proves that it must be dated to 
the Stone Age, and we see no priori objection to associating it with the 
megatiths of the islands. 

^ ^ 

The late British Government threatened to cut off the miserable 
pittance granted to the British School of Archaeolo^ at Jenisalcm. 
* M. Herriot, having visited Delos, has asked the French Finance 
Minister to provide for a fmancial vote to extend the arcliacological 
studies of the French School {Daiiy Cftromele, 27 August). 

A cave with wall-paintings has been found at Griegos, in the 
province of Tenicl, Spain. {The Times, 24 August). 

wS* ^ 

An interesting account of the Palace of Ukhaidir, one of the least 
known ruins of Mesopotamia, b printed in The Sphere, 10 August. It 
was virtually discovered by Miss Gertrude Bell, who surveyed it and 
miblished Her plan In Amurath to Amurath ed. 1024, pp. J47-58). 
Those who wiM for further infurroation will find it mere. 

Hi?- ^ ^ 

Chance excavations have revealed part of the foundations of the 
Roman amphitheatre of Chester. (Datiy Mail, 10 July). 

^ 

The Britbh School of Archacolo^ in Jerusalem, working in collab¬ 
oration with the American School of Prehistoric Research, under the 
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direction of Miss Garrod, announces the completion of the season’s 
excavation of the caves at Wady el MugharSj near AtWit. The largest 
cave, called Mugharat el Wad, contained six strata :^i) Bronze Age 
(2) Mesolithic (3) three upper or late Palaeolithic deposits (4I Mousterian. 

is the most complete series of early cultures yet found in Palestine. 
Tlie finds include a small stone carving of a human head, found in the 
(ncsoiithic stratum in association mth a collective burial consisting of 
10 skeletons of children and adolescents. In the lowest Upper Palaeo- 
litWc stratum (reputed to be equivalent to the Lower Aungnacian of 
Europe) were found two human jaws and a fragment of a frontal bone. 
(J 7 ie Ttmest 20 July). 

The strangely neglected Roman marching camp at Little Clyde, 
near Bcanock Summit on the west coast of Scotland, hi© recently been 
visited by Mr R. G. Collingwood. It lies about midway bettveen 
Glasgow and Carlisle, and may be seen from the train. It is still fairly 
well preserved, the north side containtne t\vo quite recognizable 
entrances protected by external traverses. It lies on the Roman road 
from England to the w-estern end of the Scottish Wall, a road which, Mr 
Collingwood suggests, was perhaps * traversed by a Roman army only 
once-^ui army of some 10,000 men, marching swiftly through the 
country' and covering 20 miles a day*. {Dimfries Herald^ 17 July; 
verbatim rcfKirt of a column). 

^ ^ 

A civilization resembling that of the Erst and second cities of 
Troy was discovered at Thermi in Lesbes by Miss W. Lamb, working 
for the British School at Athens. The site, which w'as occupied from 
about 3000 to aooo b.c., shows the remains of five superposed towns, 
and lias produced well-stratified pottery and figurines as well as 
copper, stone anti bone implements. Excavations will, It is hoped, 
be resumed next spring, (Sec also report in The Twraer. 18 July, p. 17). 

^ ^ ^ 

A complete skeleton, in a splendid state of preservation, has been 
found in Stoney Island Bog, near Portumna, Ireland. It lay under 
14 feet of peat on a bed of soft marl. It is being exammeu by an 
anatomist of Galway University, {Irish Times, 24 July). 
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Tlie Somerset Archaeological Society’s excavations at Ham Hill 
wet^ oontinued last Suinmert under the directian of Mr H. St. George 
Gray. A section through the rampart indicated, we infer, that it was 
contemporary with the Mcarc Lake Village, {Western Gazette, 9 
August), 

■c> ^ 

A summary of Mr Henry Balfour’s presidential address to section 
H of the British Assodation, delivered at Johannesburg on i August, 
is printed in Nature, 17 Au^t, pp. 268“-72. It is entitled ‘ ^uth 
Africa's contribution to Prenistoric Archnrology IVtr Balfour has 
studied the subject, pars magna fuit, for 30 years, and he throws 
our many suggestions that may wdt be taken up by the future archaeo> 
logists of that vast land, Ibe problem of the Zambezi implements is 
stTlI unsolved; and if .the implements antedate the cutting of the 
Zambezi goige, as Mr Balfour and the majority of students think, they 
indicate a very great age for ^^lan in South Africa, 


In a recent discussion M, Mauss pleaded for more experiments to 
test the intelligence of apes, and to sugj^t ways in which tne hrst tools 
might have been used. In particulate asked why the old story of 
the Orang-utang and the oysters should not be put to the test. The 
fflp between the earliest human artifacts and the so-cal ted tools used by, 
for example, chimpanzees, is still a very wide one. (L'Anthropolqgte, 
XXXIX, p, 130 ), 


Palaeolithic implements have been found in Anatolia by M. Eugene 
Pittard, on the Up^r Euphrates and * about ^ kilometres south of the 
little village of Ani Yaman {L*Anihropoh^t xxxix, p. 233), 

^ 

Mr W, Hemp, Secretary of the Royal Commission (Wales), 
reports from hb own observations that * a Montgomeryshire site known 
as Dinas, in the pariah of Llanrdloea Without . , , b fortified in pre¬ 
cisely the same manner as Knap Hill Wilts, The ditch is interrupted 
like those of Knap Hill and Windmill Hill, and we may therefore 
presume that Dinas b, like them, of neolithic age, {Arch, Camb. 
Lxxxiv, p. 145), 
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In Nature for 30 March last is a vcr^’ interesting note Professor 
Raymond Dart, It is claimed that for the first time dehnite proof is 
forthcoming that bronsse was smelted in prehistDric times in South 
Africa. It has long been known that the copper mines of Katanga 
were exploited in early times, but so far there has been no indication 
whatsoever of the period. At a place called Blaauwbank (of whose 
position in South Africa Professor Dart gives no further clue) were 
found * no fewer than thirty distinct furnaces . . . alongside some of 
them . - . small circular stacks of hand-cohbed tin and copper ore 
, . . Ow’ing to the presence on the same farm of a lode of nickel, 
the bronze in question contains a large percentage of this alloy ; and 
it is suggested that the nickel bronzes of the Old World might have 
been derived from South Africa. The fact that no ancient bronze 
implements have ever been found in South Africa is claimed as showing 
that the bronze in question was worked, not by the natives, but by 
prospectors coming from afar. That, at any rate, is the conclusion to 
which Professor Dart has come. We do not, however, think that the 
age of these finds has been satisfactorily determined yet. 

O 

The last number of the Journal of the R..\.F. College, Ctanwell 
(vol. IX, no 2, autumn, 1929). is quite an archaeobgical one. It contains 
an account of the clearing of the Roman villa at Haceby by the cadets 
of the college, and an article on ' The Aeroplane in Arclmeology * fay 
Wing-Commander Insall, v.c., who needs no introduction to readers of 
Antiquity. Wing Commander Insall’s article is illustrated by an 
excclicni oblique photograph of a kite, taken by himself with an ordinary 
camera. The present number, like its predecessors, contains much of 
general interest. 

<0- ^ ^ 

In the October number of Altot Is an account of the discovery of 
two beakers in a chambered cairn at Kraiknish, Loch Eytiait, Isle of 
Skye. The chamber, however, is so small that it is to he regaided 
rather as a cist than a chamber. The two beakers are in the possession 
of the finder. The rarity of bakers on the west coast of Scotland makes 
tills find of more than usual interest', and tve hope that, in the interest 
of students, the beakcre will find a home in a public museum, 

^ ^ ^ 

An Anglo-Saxon cemetery has been found on the easieni slope of 
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the Hog’s Back, immediately outside the town of Guildford {Surrey 
31 ne). a record of the facts concerning the discovery has been 
conununicated to the Ordnance Survey by the finder. 

•O' ^ ^ 

In the course of excavations in progress at Palmyra under the 
direction of M. Cantincau, Dr Inghok, and M. Gabriel die tomb buUt 
by A^ailiimi and Zebida, mentioned in a bi-Iingual inscription of a 
1^0^ has bc^n found. A^ailaEoi is the person lo whoni tlit trge isolnted 
column at the north-east side of the temple of Baal was dedicuted, and 
Zebida was the father of Boikos, the curator of the fountain of Ephka, 
which supplies Palmyta with water. Bas-reliefs, ten in number, 
representing the dead taking a funeral repast, were found, but the tomb 
had been complete ly robbed . The reconstruction of the ruins has been 
undertaken and with the help of the French Air Force the plan of the 
town has been laid down. ( 7 'Ae Times^ 30 July, p. 11). 

^ ^ ^ 

The members of the Oxford Classical Association have continued 
their work on the she of Alchestcr, near Bicester, A quantity of 
pottery of first and second centuries has been found. {The Timei 
31 July, p, 9). 

^ O ^ 

An interesEmg artidc w coniributed to The Time^ (5 August^ p* 11) 
by Sir Arthur Evans on^ the results of the year's work on the Pdace 
site of Kjiossos* Combiiied widi the investigation a series of works 
of conservation and of explajiaiory reconstruction have been carried out 
with the aid of Mr Piet de Jong, the architect of the British School at 
Athens^ Sir Arthur s special objective this season was the examination 
of the northc^ and^eastciti borders of the site wjiIt particulir reference to 
hk forthcoming third volume on ‘ The House of Minos 

O’ ^ ^ 

Reports of the scan's work at Cacricon under the direction of 
Mr V, E. Nash-Williams, Keeper of Arcliaeology in the National 
Museum of Wales, are printed in The Times, 6 August (p. 13) and 8 
October {p, ji). One of the most important dnds was a scri^ of 
decorated tile antefixes bearing, in addition to the usual Medusa 
heads, an equal-armed cross, with spbyed ends, of the third century. 
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The results of this and previous seasons* work now make it passible to 
suggest the following dates for the fortress (i) that it was founded 

70-80, pertiaps actually in 75, (3) in the first decade of the second 
century the earlier defences of earth and timber were reconstructed in 
stone, f3) the occupation continued until about 120, (4) the adminis¬ 
trative buildings ivitfiin: the fortress were in use as late as the middle of 
the fourth century. 

^ ^ 

Mr S* E. Winbolt has reported the results—chieifiy negative—of 
the excavation of Castle Hilt camp, at Tonbridge. Its general cliaracter 
suggests an Early Iron Age date, but no burials or pottery were found 
and Mr Winbolt infers that the camp was one of refuge rather than of 
habitation. {The TVmer, 30 August, p. 7), 

<7. ^ ^ 

A photograph of Uie excavations at Kish, which have now reached 
inipn soil at a depth of 60 feet from the original surface of the mound, 
was printed in Trie Times, 30 August, with illustrations of some of the 
copper vessels found in the lower strata. 

^ ^ ^ 

As the result of further excav'ation on the Roman wall, at Birdo* 
swald, under the direction of Mr F, G. Simpson, Mr [.A. Richmond, 
and Mr E. B. Birlcy, some interesting data with regard to the history of 
the fort have been established. These are shown by the coins and 
pottery and more particularly by two building mscriptions of the first 
importance. Tlie fort was built originally about aj>. 135, and was 
restored by Severus between 305 and 208. The second inscription, 
dated closely to about 305, records [hat the Praetorium, tlfie Head- 
jjuartem and the artillery platforms had been restored. The particular 
interest of tlic latter is tha( such a record of admission of destruction 
is unparalleled among Roman inscriptions, {The Times, 31 .August 
P'8)* 

.0 ^ 

An account of the antiquities of the Poltalioch district of Mid* 
Argyll and the finds which have been made from time to time is 
contributed to The Times, 20 September (p, 17) by Mr J. H. Craw, 
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The cxcav:ation nf Mcaj% Lake Village, which has been in progress 
for «ve^t seasons under the direction of Dr Arthur Bullcid and 
Mr H. St. George Gray was continual in September, {The Times 
3 September, p, S). 


An exhibition of photographs and reproductions of the eighth 
^ntury mosaics recentljr found in the Great Mosque at Damascus was 
held at the Louvre in September^ The mosaics now recovered by M 
Eugene dc Lorey, Director of tite French Institute of Archaeology and 
Musulman Art in Damascus, were due to the Omayyad Caliph 
VValid I (705-^15) who transfonued the Byzantine church of St. John into 
a moaque. At one time it was thought that tlic mosaics liati entirely 
disappeared but they were found to be almost perfect when die numenpua 
coats of thick whitewash were removed under M. de Lorey's super¬ 
vision. The surface ol the mosaic is over 5^^ square metres. 

mosaics Is an important contribution to Islamic art, 
i T/ic Zimcr, 20 September, p. la). In character, bow'ever, they belong* 
like the contemporary tvalI-paintings of Kusejr Amra in Transjordan, 
to the late classical tradition. 


The Comere dfllc Sertt of Milan reports the discovery of remains 
near Verbicaro which are part of the city wall of the ancient Lavinimn, 
Uic Roman station mentioned in tlie imperial itinemries, and hitherto 
located only hy these sources. (The Times, z 6 September, p. it). 


The cx^vations at Richborotigh Castle have lieen continued this 
summer under the direction of .Mr j, P. Bushe-Fox. One of the most 
iDtcrestmg features of the work h^s been the uncovering of two roada 
one of yellow gravel and the other of large cobbles with a central drain’ 
The one dates from the end of the third centuty and the other, a rccon- 
smictmn, is of about the second half of the fourth centun% Below 
these were two other roads, of the first centuiy. The first, which must 
have been laid before a.d, 70, consists of a layer of beach pebbles lo 
inches thick and 23 feet wide. The second, of amaU black pebbles 

WM ^dc about a.d. 85, A report of the season's work Is printed in 
The Ttmes, 26 SeptembNEr^ p. 9. 
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A report on the excavation of the Roman villa at Castle Hill, 
^wich, under the direction of Mr Reid Moir, is published in Tbt 
Times^ 8 Octo^r, p. 11. 

^ 

Professor R. Newstead and Professor J. P. Droop have continued 
their investigations on the Vicara^ Field at Lancaster, which they 
began in September 1927. The dating of the Roman occupation of 
tlxe site is confirmed as from the last quarter of the first centiiry to the 
latter part of the fourth. (FAe rfmef, 8 October, p. 11). 

^ ^ ^ 

During the wdnter session of the University of London Dr R, E. 
Mortimer Whedcr ia giving ojurses of lectures on British arctuteology 
from the earliest times to a.d. too, Roman Britain, Saxon Britain, and 
Archaeological Field-work in Britain. Many of the leaures and 
demonstrations are given at the British and London Museums. 

^ ^ ^ 

Two exhibitions of interest to antiquaries are announced by the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club of Savile Row, London. The first, which 
will open in December 1919, tviU Include a small collection of 
Romano-British objects chosen for their artistic value. This is 
believed to be the firtt occasion upon which Romano-British work has 
been approached exclusively from thb stand-point. The second 
exhibition will be open next May, and will i^reaent * Art in the Dark 
Ages in Europe {area 400-1000 a.o.) Thie exhibition will naturally 
be of a more ambitious cliaracter, and, if suitable examples are 
obtainable from abroad, should be of exceptional interest. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY' OF INDIA. No. 36. 

The Dolmens of the Pulney Hilh, By Rev. A. ArtcLADfi, S J. and Rev. L. V. 

Newtot«^ SJ. Oarmmmt of tndta^ tgiB, fp. 13 md fialtt if-^vn 

(3 of i 3 pboios, 2 of 25 1 map* j of 2 akeidu). 41* (a mpm 4 awraaf). 

This p^phlet gi^'es a summarv accoum of cettam nLnghbaurmg gnoups of dobneiifl 
in the Province of Madma in scmthern India. IsoLited chamben uxe cxeeptionSi 
the grrat iriafmtj* being set up as dUxe together aa pomible, in gmupa of from 3 to 14, 
the usual misiber being 6 or 7.. Each gmup b aurmunded and aiipportcd by a tlry-huiu 
vnU of squared itoms rising to ihc level of the capstones, end uAuelly butlt in fotir 
straight seitipna i one angle of the enclosure so fonn^ is generally a Ught ongb. Very 
exceptionally the walk are polygonal and eadose chambera radiftting from a centre; in 
vomi cBiea bowevief the chambera m fitted dnscly and regukriy ictio the enebaum arul 
there appeals to be nu utiempt at ozientation. llie average Length of the walk varies 
from 36 to 20 feet on the longer aidea^ mid from 31 m 14 on the shorter ones. 

The vertical aJabe forming the chambers instead of bmng Cnnly set np are gcnemlly 
placed directly on the bare and held in podHon both by a hoii^ntal fktiratohe, by 
the capstone and by aide pnbking stones placed between neighbouring chambets or 
the endowing 

The ch^ben vary much in site * from 6 to 14 feet in length, 2 to 5 feet in width 
and j to 7 feet in height ■ they one often acoompanied by one or owrt * rectangular 
[Htone] boxes of an average aiie of 3 ft, S in, to a ft. in length, by 3 ft. to 1 ft, 9 in. in 
brcadin^ and bulk on the wme prindpte os the larger rooms ** Sometimes^ when the 
boxes are abaent, one end of the chamber k pairitioned off by a crou akh. 

\VhaX appear (0 be groupi of primitive cireukr hut foimdedoos are found in Kvcral 
places dose to the dolmens emJ also low ctrdes of stones and earth, some of whic^ may be 
sepulchral and others the endosuncs of abandoned villages^ 

None of the groups chambem were found to oontatn ancient potreryt bones, or 
other dalablc objects. The authors hesicttc to clsapi them as sepulchral, and malto a 
disttncuon between them and oertam * buried dulinens * aometi mr* aurtouiMled by rirdcs 
of stoned, and m one case having port boles worked in om of the supporters and in an 
mtema] division. HTiese single chambera consider to have been ‘ burUI places Ibr 
the owners of the numeroui groups of ordinary dolmcne The use of the pmnphlet 
would have been simplified by the indttsion of a ciossifkd schedule of Hx monumcnia 
of W'hich it trcats*aa the arrangemeiit make# lefereocc from the plans and iliustnitkmi to 
the tEXt far from ctsy. 

'rhe monuments have suffered, and «c itjll suffering* from wholessb destructian* 
especially at the banik of road mabjcra* attd iher^ wili be univeraal mgrceincnt with the 
hope expressed m the final jttragrapb * that systcnutic mearches may he trndcrtiLco . *. 
and that some steps may be taken without delay to protect , ., what ilill remniiu of our 
iatercsting Dolmens W* J. klExra, 
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SOME ITALIAN SCENES AND FESTIVALS, By Tuow Ashbt, 

Ifttff Diftctor of the liritifili Sdiool it Ronrie. MiiAtun and Co- 1^9. pp, ILY^ 
179 ^ aitd 26 ilhiitralKflu^ 

Ferw EciglistiJivn bww modem Italy better thim Dt A&hby, who written 3 
plcasuilt rtawlable bookg which cove« mojts than tt3 tiUe^ m it givea modi libtoncal and 
flf fTbnf Atj^cal dcacription of the pbo^ in wludi the mligioi^ oercniciiue£ that he leconk 
take place. He depends diiefly on his csim obaervation am! mmera, btil he has avaikd 
hlm^if of the accounts also of othei* witues^iea of tiie pmeesuorts* both pant and 
ctmtemporary* The Italian pewm of quality hx Brnwiung trgunlcd U na * ite gftatcat 
plwure in life ' to come into the diy to iee 

Out t^dy borne emiliitg and Bmart 

With a pink gauze gown all spangles, and 
Seven sworda stuck in lier hean 

but Dr Ashby lakes his leadm m the smail oountry town^ and viltiiges, whernr the mo&t 
inters ting of these fesdvpb take place ^ though unfortimaiely the pitxumsque load 
costumes are more and more bemg gtvrm up. 

The oonnc3cton between ihoc rites and me p 3 gan cuIe^ or msgic which have preceded 
them is bmnght cut, such as ihe tcading about of the Ox at Loreto ApmltDO^ ind the 
prophecy that there will he a Mh becaufle the bladnfma's vtil at Sulcnona came 

ofi fubita. One is reminded of the necessity for the Holy Dove to work smootldj at 
the Scoppio deJ Cam> at jFlurenoc^ if the to^ vine* are to prosper* It ia ahogether a 
valuable record of whai may be in danger of passing away^ and wc must agree with 
Dr Ashby that while we may gain much (from modem ideas^ modem improveinents and 
modem civiliaatton)' we arc also lolling much that b irreplacciiblc \ A few dips may he 
noted : temenoi (p^ 3), and cana^hnroi {p. loal are not mrr^ dasiical Greek fbrmi \ 
Boniface Ix w® no fongcr pope in 1407 (p. 571; Henry of ComwaU waa the son of 
Richard, Kiiifr of the Roiiians^the reference m his father as Richard t (p, 135) au^iesta 
Cocur de Lion, It is a pity als> that an agreeable styk should be marred by nccasioTud 
slipshod Engltfihf tucli aa Miffetent to \ * betweEit each verse \ and ihc splir inGnitive; 
die statement aUo dial in Sardinia the parish pnests are the * re^ fiuhers 01 their people * 
ii open to a misinteipnstatioa which wad piubobly far ftom the author^s thought, 

REPORT OF ^niE COMMISSION ON TYPES OF RUR. 4 L SETrLtAlEOT 
Uimoil Gooj^phique Internationale)* ^foflig(mrfy^hk^ Exprm^ Lnf,p 
Mont. tgiB. pp. 130, ilbatrated. (Ptkt not tiaftd]. 

This Commmioii j* the outomie of a paper read by Prof, ilkmangron at the 
Intermtkmal Ceogmphirnl Congtesi at Cairo in 1925. The object ia to dboover the 
reasons why in some dbtpcu the rural poputation m pmuped m compact vilk^, whlfe 
in others it is smitirred m bobted farms and tunnlcts* The CommlBaion o^nsLsts qf 
ProL Demangeon {Fronre), Pmf. Fleure (Great Bnuto), PreL Binffutti (Italy), and FroL 
Michotte (Beigimii)p with power to co-opt noi mnre than three additional membM. 
They have made a beginnifig by iasuiti^ the Report tmder review, which oombta of a 
csoUection of reprints of papersp both in I^lish Frenich, by various wnrliere, 

Pcof. Demangcon him^lf makes the most importojit contriburioits tn the form of 
(l) 9 questionnaire dehning in detail the scope of the prohkm, and (aj a paper whtdi 
discusim the question in a sane and systematic manner fmm every possible point of view. 
Though the subject, is* perhaps, primarily geographiial tn nature, it has i very dose 
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b«inng uptm rocspI aad ccdoomic: history mud ttpon urclLicolofy^ cmptjcinlly u it Im dicwly 
fttLitfd to uicif^t field-iptein» and rntthod^ of ngriculturci^ Prof. Demanj^ctiii tmcw 
the dJstribiitkiri of the two types of scttkfrurnt tfarooghout Ekrape md Ask and etscw hefCt 
■ pToceedmp whidi tt-oidd have been rendered siudi mtsre intelligfihle bmiJ it been 
by a map^ ms ilit iveni^ Atudent's knowledge of geognipby it hardly 
Buffident m i:ii^]c hhn to picture, for iusunce, the rckiLve poBitioo of uumemus small 
European towns such as QgUo atid Addj^ tifiic$s he happens to been there htiusetf- 
This Gontribun?r neu the posdbte causes of tbk dktributioiL. Under the 

bemding »f natural oondlticms he ixinsj^j^ the indueoDeu of Dosuour, soil arid watcf- 
supply; under diat of mnckl condjikins be ditea originaJ tEtidcn ri m^ ethnic tradition^, 
the need for defeace, and sgrarian aystcniB^ Tlien under the heading of agricultural 
economy he describcfi the coudittons of nomadic agriculture, periodic rtdistriLmtkn of 
arahL- l^d, Iked possession of bmd and speemiked forms of culdYafion. He then goen 
on to describe ihc curious types of aggbfiicrtticii and dbpentton of setUecnetiEm. Under 
the former am Tilbiges osaoctaicd vri& opcrt'^field culrivatiojip villager with hebh oontigu-^ 
otifi to the dwellmgSi and vilUgea with fields separated at a dimtance from tlse lioiiaefi of 
the fonnem. Under the beading of scattered or dispcTsed habiurions he dktlngiuaiies 
Biidcnt priinary dkperrion, interc3ilBr>\ secondary, and recent pnmEiry dkperrsion* 
The whole aubject h oorwiJercd sptemaiicalJy, and one k fcft with the feeling that, 
though he odmiu thiE there h much to be leomt fmni Rgvmol surveys, ihe tendcncr 
k for grouped settlementm to give way to acutten^d fomts under tlie influence of mom 
progressive and eniightcoed forms of sgricuiture, while such viibges ns survive ^Tve only 
the purpose of local trade. 

Among ibc other papeim E. G. Bowen enutributes a arimulating and suggeative 
study of die rum! acttkmients in south^wesi Waka, whepcin he attempea to correlate 
the difFcrent types of ficttkmeot with the various racial types of their inliabitafits. Thk 
idea should be worked out m other irea^ also^ to check the Tcsults sni^'ed at* 

£, Thnriow Lccda has a usefol paper on tlic dlstributfon of prehistoric settle* 
ments in the Upper Thames basin, illustrated by diatributioti'map® of the varioua periodi* 
R* U. Sayce the dkseminatfon and ag^Lomeration of habitottons m the recently 

ODloiiizcd area of South Africa^ and IL King dcak with die geography and geology of the 
aectlementa in south-west Lanca&htre^ The remaining ]KipeTS oemprise dcscripcions by 
Miss 3. Harrk of the vjUagt comniuidty in AhlcfTiey an<l of ihc ficld-ajttems in 
Medrterraneau Lands and in die Atlantic coaataJ lamU of sotitb-weat Europe^ and a 
detailed deacription of Ehe HighLind open'^ficld system by U Grant. 

Tht wliole report Is a ii«fu1 odfitribiition to acience. Ctiddsma are few and for the 
most parr unimportant^ but we wuiot overlook the lack of su index^ without which a 
sdentific work tesc^iihli^ a bucket without a handk—iisiinmrdinlc fitnctbn ia unimpainK] 
but tb numtpulation k rendered more difikuh, £. Creu. CtinwaN* 

WAR jVND the chase. A handbook to the collection of i.'reapons of savage^ barbaric 
and dviiired peoples in the Hominsn Musctuii+ S^eond edfoVn. tgsg. 6rf. 

h without flaying wlien the author of a handbook k Mr H. 3. flankon that 
it h sU n handbook should br^ dear, conebe and inFumuuive. In this exceilent little 
production the author denmnstnitcs the evoltision of un&apojia ss dkcinct from their 
independent invention* h can be recommended m id who ore tnieresied in the lubjbct. 

R. C. C. cIat, 
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LEC117RES ON EGYPTL4N ART. By Jean CjFAitr* With iy Luulow 

Butl. pp. jS8 itlmfmtiont. ffot stated], 

Thit Kricfl of $ii lectures by ihc popubr of popularizing E^t^togiats does 
not preiend to go Tcrf deeply Into tbe factory and meunrtig of Egyptian art. M. CApsrt'a 
rrieods kunur widl enough tmt he can be far more profound and instnictii^ when he 
wiahes. The book h a f™ claoa estample of that exoeHent and instructed joumaliHin 
about Egyptian antiquities which, alas,sometimes arouses the envy of the serioiig writer 
by the success of la appeal when tuore ertisiiLe uorks nrmaln unprmted or unread. That 
M. Capart neglects no tUEsris of interesting biA audience is shown by hb loyal but 
determined ttsr of the visit of the Queen of the Seirans to the Comb of 

TutanUuuncin in kcitire v* 

For these ketur^ were delivered before audiences m many of which the roamoce 
and erdrement of ardmeobgiis] di^vcry and the gUtter of the preebus matirruik were 
of as much interest as thr rules and principles of the art of one of the gremteat natiorts of 
Antiquity. It is difheuk durx'cfore Co critidze a book ckarly WTitCen for Che uucriticsl 
reader^ in whom however it will arouse on inicrest denied to a more ahstm^e Work. M. 
Capsn has the art of pictomqitc writing even if he sometiinca lays too great s atrws on 
the peisorud side of the matter. The dLioovcrei: (even the eicavacnr of golden deetk) 
should always be bta chan ius dkeoyery especially when, as in Egypt^ there ts the element 
of chatter—the chiinec that soDaetliing wai left to be found after aQ these cenrudes of 
destruction and comb robbing* Du^ not M. Capart tell us how near the tomb of 
Tutankbamon itself came to not being discovered at all ? and is it not perhaps significEmt 
that the mnlents of thiit very tomb abould hav^ given u* but the shadow of the Egyptiim 
art of die period ? For, as M. Caom pornta aoi, these delicate and proRiulyomamcnted 
n^niiocra—these war chariots which could never been driven Intjo bauie—clie^ 
beds and chairs which could hardly have been uacd except by a disembodied spirit— 
are bur the rlttMi] iminiiions of tlie mure suhstancial and more valuable objects of Egyptian 
life. Certainly as we backwards fitim the tSch dyuMty the funeraiyfuiiiitureapproxi¬ 
mates more more to the things aetusUy used by the Mving, Compare the chatr of 
Hetepheres the motlier of Cheops and the stone ves^k of the esrlicst dynasti a with the 
Ltvismy decorated but rtimsy furniture and the extraordinary fretwork akhasters of ihc 
tomb of Tutaitkhiimon* Surety over-orrumicncation and misnsc of a materiai ore signs 
of artisfic diceadenoe. Tlie purpeu of an object and the naturat beauty of s material 
should never be lost in the expression of the devemns of ihc craftsman. There ore of 
cDurse ill thk tomb many examples of art in the liighcst aenw but tbe^ ire almosi all 
objects which were, or could have hecii^ used by the living. 'Fhcre are on hx>ry casket 
—the walking sticlu with the handles carred with foreign captives—the dagger? md 
jcwelkry—all these are wonderful. But the retuming tick of religious cDrnrention ha d 
almost 4^ked the great artistic movement of the reign of Akhenaton. Egy|»t iiad perhaps 
already given the world her lM!4t by the end of the Middle Kingdomin iniayi 
had already replaced the scini^predoiis stonea in the time of Tutaukhamon. lleixaftiir, 
save for a brief trxperTOenl m Siite limo Egypt had exhausted her artistic gifts ai^ 
remained strangely uiuaduenoed by ilie Greek art of which ihc rciay hove been a nutiote 
ajioeftor. 

In a book iranaUled from a foreign lofiguage there must be a few irdnur 
errors. For example On page tgti * etmospherit: agents’ sboiUd be Vatmosphcric 
agpiusica" while on ifte: previoua page * dksmiulatcd * should be 'ooncetded^ llic 
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comet bcamr on page i i 3 carried a Mycciuefto ‘ 61 Ier vne * and not a 
iiulnuneni Ct wn the pastry TWEptacfe of trhipped ctram. On (he oavw of the 
book (he LTnei have aoinewhat (a>'aleriousJy turned into bine bmU, but thJe u probebly 
neither the £nilt of M. Capon: nor of the Urast. Mca. 

DABYLONL4N ART. By Simon llAncouRT'Surnt; aiih yfi phtei mi eo&ttype, 
[K« Khosni monographs on Eastern Art; Generat Editor, Authuk Walht). 
Eniftt flrtWf, LJd., 19*3. air. 

A monograph on this subject wee badly needed, and the only complaitit we have to 
moke of this one ia that it ia too alight. Ine author does not cUim to touch more than 
the fringe of the subjea T but he dm so in a way that makes one wish for more. He ia 
alhv to the nnportuioe of cydes of devebpgnent in art and in chilimtion, though 
through our atili acuty knowledge, it U, as be says, difficult to detect (lie difFerent 
momenta of climax in either, fie divides the art into four main periods:—before 
fiammurabi f?—zooo a.c,), Honuaurabi to the Assyrian age (aooo—iooo pa:,), the 
Assyrian age (1000—600 B.C.) and the Neo-Biibylonian and Persian ages (600—-jaj p,c.}. 
The text ia short (about J J,pco words only) but composed ma pleasant style, with frequent 
illuminating analogues and observations ; such as iJiat the Peiaian conqueron of Babylon 
wcfc not true nricutids;—a fact which is plain also in the iaier history of Mesopotamia. 
But we cannot be too grateful to all onneemed for the beautifully reproduced dtustratinna. 
By producing what ta really a small and weU'arningcd atlas of Babylonian nit, with a 
ahcHTt expLmatoiy text,the nuthor and publiaher have done good serrioe )o the intelligent 
study of art in a region where the record ia omtJnuous for at kaai 5000 yean, ^ch a 
region (pamileted only in Egypt) is of paramuunr importance in the history of art criricaily 
considered. For this remon we re^ the absence of predae dates (when available) 
on the pUtes themselva, or of any infomution about the pnssnt abode of the objects 
illustrated. The entire absence of scales is abo notioeable, though not perlmix a 
very aerioua omiaaion in i book of this kind. 

The scries indiides also monDgraphs on Bymniino Art (by Hsyford Peirce and 
Ruyall Tyler) and on Scythian Art (by Profeasor Gregory Borovka). 

A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By A. D, F. Hahlin. Ungmam* Cofl^ge 
Hiftaritl *4 Striei, td. fy JoilN C. van Dtxe. New edition, revised. 1928, 
pp.xTiii,492. tor. 6d. 

This new editian of Proresoor Kunlin's hook places in the hinds of the public 1 
rcmiirkably rompendioui wdiime. The hulory of itidiitectuiG is dcitt with from the 
limr of ^historic dwellings down to the skySCnpere of to>day ; s n d the author docs nnt 
conCne himself to Europe and America, but oonaideiB the buildtitgt, past and present, 
of the whole civiilied world. ' 

In a book inone voliimi; cm this scale, abriously the suldcct nutter must be rigomusty 
oimpresscd. and thb has been acoompliihcd *0 auccnshilly that the voltiine » stiff 
reading, simply bcmuie of the tremendous ammint of matter that it contains. Enng 
lists of tiuildingB illusttaring (he various styles are appended lo every chapter, together 
with biblio|^phic3. In s book written acrop the Atlantic, without ready access to most 
of tbc buildings mentioned, mme errore are inevitable. For instance, as exunpin nf the 
nuHt important nrehotnric moiiumcnia in Britain wt read of* ibc great tumuli of Baniow 
and Silbuty Hilts iTic Baniow Hills are Romoan and Silhury ha* never been proved to 
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ht s tmnutus. Ap.mt tE£mk vtsA noi, so far as w know, pb^'ed in Rnme dumig th^ 
Empir^i so thit tmtiis couftB cui bordlf borc been cpfisTmcted, ps Mr Hamlm 
as an adjuntt ^ large Rmnan luiuaet. We arc tuildcct to note tbe found pkn of BHptfil 
citbeiiratf tniL no one hmwh whal ihar long iinnUbetl nave waa like. Probabty Matvem 
Mhbev shmttd be rtad instead. 

U\th the Author'* opinions on many subjefn; some student* may disaitm ; pcihap 
when he describes English Fcfpcndlctilfir work a* ovedoaded wtih omacaent, or when ^ 
ascribes banflowtr onumcni to the Eariy English period, or in \m judgmimt on ihe 
work of lome of the Rjcnaissanoc irchtlects. The book is occasjonaUy too urchnical 
for llic ^ncml radcr, who will be dtscomaged to find diE Temple of Fonuna Virilis 
dneribed aa ‘ tetra^style prwtyk pseudo^riptcral ** 

Rather ksa space might well have Wn devoted to catliedmls and rathec more to 
mili^ architecture, which has to lie aat^^ with one Tficagre pstrsgmph, whik the 
ItsA impoFtantf but iltnosi more charaetEmtm buildinga^auch aa parish chuxcbea^Tnighc 
have received more notioe. But these ore only detaJia, and do not inatertiily dam^ 
3 most ttilcfeating and campktc work, the ideal cnmpanbn for imyotie tmvelLii^ round 
the world with q knapsack. 

The book ha* many iUustratJon*. The diagnaitis are good, but ilte photogniplii 
are tomeiiinc* indudnet. ITirm ate miapriat* on page 34 Itne 5, page 350 line 2, and 
page 397 line 6. Dika Poimvji:r Dobson. 

LA B0H£ME a L*AGE DE la PIERRE, LA BOhEME A L’ACE DU 

BRONZE, 192S, Albin Stocky. Pregut: Joh Sftac. 

Prrhifltnric wseM^he* have been vr^Rnuly and aucoessfully prosecuted in Bdfwmta 
for many ya». But as king w thnr county foimed ptun uf the AustnKHiitifafian 
monsrehy Cnech archaeolo^ts publUhed dicir reaulta cwuaivtiy m their DVm lungtu 
witli the conw<[Ucneie that thetr articles were iiucoGwible m itiMt of their oolleopiea. 
Now that mSonal asptiotions hove been satiaBcd, this policy has been abandonee and 
an appeal » tnade in a wider puhiic. One of the most fruitful exprnstnna of the new 
orieniation ia tepresented by tltt atuall sertea initiutied by the Keeper of the Ptchhtoric 
Deparlmcut ia the Bohendan National Museum. Hodi roltunc eonsUta of a ituinber of 
plates (fifty for the Stone Age and fifty-^nine for the Bronze Age) ilhwtrating the principal 
types of pottery, iinpkincius ood otuantenia, giDU|^ed by cultures and aminged iu an 
appnnciniate chronological order. Each volume ia pivfaixd by a abort descriptive 
jntioductbn itidtaling the chronological pontion and lelatioiis of die k vend cu1 turn*. On 
the actual platestioly die site of discnvciy and theacile of each ob|GCt is given. For anyone 
who wishes to gel a general Idraof the typn current in Central Europe during the Neolithic 
and Bronze Ages, nn better inttodnetion can be suggested. V., GofiDt^ rim nv 

PlL^SSrTELE. By PSBicB Ducati. Fioreue*: F.IeMimmer. nJ. to in. 

this handy little vohane (bima part of a scitca of biagtaphiei of » variety of 
periionages :—Giotto, Bocoiecio, Vittoiia Colonna, etc., and why Pnxjteles shouM have 
been selected fur ihiit porueular hanour b not quite dear. We may, b>wevrr, be grateful 
for the ehance which has led to tliis choice, for the lesuh is an eacuUcOl life of the 
sculptor and a brief critical account of hb ^vorbs, with adequate uidmces and hiirly well 
iUustnited, by a very coxnpetrot scholar whose works on Etruscan on have alrndy 
hern brought to the notioe of the roodera of ANTtgurrr. x. Asunr. 
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PRJlHIS'rORlSCilE FLAajGRABER BBl GEMEINLEBARN £N NIEDER- 
OSTERREICH (ROMISCH-GERMANISCHE FORSCHUNGEN, 3). 

By Josef SzOMtiATHy. Bfftin: Widtir dt Grttyief, 19^9, pp, 7$^ 
marks* 

In Lowtir AuAtriA, Moravia and eastern fiobcmia ihe fO-<^ed Eaily Bitm^ Age 
IS brilliruiUy tcpfttcnicJ by mhiimatba gravea of the " Auoiedu * cultwc and ilw Latt 
Bromr Age no less amply ty *be Laositi nmficya. But s distinct Middic Bton^ Aga 
^up comparable 10 the tumulus culture of wesi^em Bahexuia and soutbwesi Cenminy 
Usis tut scarcely any traces. One mitural explonatian of thts pp is of course to deny its 
t]datt:n{:e« i.e., ti> auume that the ' Aunjctiti" culture coutxnueu in these regions till the 
LaimiU replaced it or grew out of IL Light on this problem has boeii capei^^ frnm the 
ocmetery of Gemefulebam^siiioe it has long been known that graves, of the two types 
them juxtaposed, and Hocmes bad even asserted m culmnil oontinuJry disdeu^ in the 
pottery^ admirabk puhlieation before u& certainly reveals 4 rrumber of Middle 
Bronze Age typo in the earlier inhtnruirion graves but leavts the quoiion of ocotinuity 
open. All the ilgniiicant Bnxis from nearly three hundred graves ate here described 
and dearly ill narrated^ so that the reader can form his own opuiian on this inteiesting 
question ind gain an eicepdonally coin prehensile idea of the complete furniture of 1 
cnmparatjvdy rich cemetery kating ftntn Early Bronase Age and Middle Halistatt tkoes. 

V* GtmnoN ClULni. 

RI\"ISTA DEL ISTITUTO D'ARCJIEOLOGIA E STORIA D'ARTE. toL r, 
fasev r. Rcmf : SfabiiimeTfto Poiigri^it& deth Staia. 150 lir* ytarly. 

The hint part of this new periodiod, which ts to appear thr^ times s year, is s hand- 
aome, sful, at the same time^ useful and wcloome addjtloa to Ihe bng liJi of periodicals 
which every well-<cpiipped archaeobgical libnuy should ooataiin. TTu: first sitlckf by 
Fsribeni, introduces to our notice a series of drawings of the Coliunn of Trajan, which the 
buiitute ha* rtecfttly purchased. After an e^urtive examicuition of the oiber 
posaibilititA, be attributes them 10 Jimpo Rtpanda of Bologna, who made drawings of 
ill the reliefSi we arc told, at the peril of his life. 

The second article b the first of a series of studies on the antiquities of Agrii^tum, 
in which the lecuu utcavations finanoed by Captain Hardcaatle are described by tbdr 
diiec^r. Professor Pim Alatconi. This tcuiahnent deal* with the extremely intrresling 
arduuc sancumry of the deities of the underworld near the tcinnk of Demeter (B* BUgio)^ 
of whicdif Indeed, it was the predecessor, and a g^p of ateWc alEor* found near the 
tanpk of the Dioaoiri vHuch baa now been entirely excavated. (Sec Thnts Literary 
Supplantntf tl April 1929), 

The third and fourth anidet deal r^|Wdtively with Rcuiun mioiature paintings of 
the t ith and lolh cemuries and with a painter of Treviso, Fkr Maria Pennadii (14^ to 

T. Asimt* 

SUDAN NOTES AND RECORDSt voL vii, tgzS. Pitbtishid at Kkartotim. 

Tlie Editor* are to be oongratukted upon another volume of outstanding merit. 
Indeed* the tt&atd of this jotimal i* cue of which any country may be proud. The 
articles are all firat- 4 mn.d contributions to knowledge^ written by practical meti, mo$t of 
them admUuatratorap with tkiubtl^ many other oik upon their time. We can easily 
imagine that to time to come these notes and ^ttnrds will be prized as highly at am today 
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ihc unvtl-bQok* of medkrul md Amb geograpbcfs ; for what they describe win then 
hftve pafioed completcljf away. 

Tkil fate^ JiowevtTp can hardly befall the Libyan desert^ diacribed by 
Newbold and Shaw, m a most exb^tiws mDnogmph of 92 pagpe. Mr Ncwbold had 
already writte n. m »ocount of the principal arduioobgical reatUts in ANTiQom (n ^ 261 -91 )p 
and hb akvtdi^map there vr^ thea^ in fact, the most uptn-date map gf tkb unknown 
ponion of the dcKft. In the present ^T3tiir[ie hr gives a deOuJed mafi of the reaultfi 
of the explomtiona of himself and Mr Shaw* It hss been contpiled from their 
obienratiaits by the Sudan Survey Depurmcnit and b on the scale of t : apc»/»o. In 
addition to f hri t own remarks on caringrmphy^ mcteoiobgy, botanyt archaeology and ao 
forth* ibere arc sdctionii on hii»metric iicighta (Dr John Ball), gcolo^ (Mr CL W, 
Grabham)i and naliimi histoTV (Mr 11 . WBedford^ 'T\m article b fully dluatmLcd^ and, 
like the others in the voLiime^ h eminendy leadeble. 

These otbeni range fium birds and magic to bibliography and history- A biblt^ 
ognphy of the languages of the southern Sudan, by Frofessor Bemhanl Struck^ b a 
valuable and pmet^ contribution. Mi Whiteb^d'a acooimt of the fint oontact 
between Europeans and the southern Sudanese is one of the best of tts kind we have read, 
and revives the memory of such men as Einin Fasha and Speke^whom we of the 20th 
century ant apt to forggt- 

In ihc Kom, we observe a remarkable EvsembLance in the dubnen-iike alutTi dbmoe- 
ringi «id apirit-hotiae in the RojatT diitrict to ftimllar ajTjmgemems in the HUk of 
Assjoloi. TIk review^ arc ndnshingly ainuerc and actually tell us whai thr. jeviewer 
really thinka about the subject. We wish there were nwre of tb^m^ 

ROMAN ESKDALB. By R. CcuuNOwoon* Whit^hoffin Aet^t Limited. 192Q. 

pp* 51* 4 platEs, 2 p/ditr. ij. 

Wc have already naticed in these caluniiis (l, 1 la) Mr R. G, CoUingwood^a G10I& 
10 /Ae R<man Wnll, Now there is another of hi$ fliimiiabte guides to prabe;. Eakdde 
is littk known and lies off the bailon tmek fond long may jl ftrfqaiii there)* But it holda 
A perfect Rmnan fort and a tUnnan building—the bath tmuae called Walls Caatl&—which 
* still ttAiids to the full height of its waUi \ Ln this respect Jt ia almost imique tn Britain; 
of buddings proper (m opposed to the wallA of forts and acmi-siibterririean itnicturea) 
we can think only of the Phams at Dover and the arch in the keep of Cbilham Qistic 
which arc equally perfect l and both of these are masked by medievaJ la&soruy.. The 
Adjacent fori of IbvengtiiK is asao-M^d by the author with Agrirota^ pTtdcoted invasion 
of Ireland and with the dTumstlc Incident of the Uaiptan mutiny* Tl« past lives again 
in thia modest little guldcp Mhich is really well written (as of coiusc one It 10 be), 

and is alfto beautifully produced. It ta vmnh buyi^ if only for the fim cnatouj^ plan 
(1 : 3200) of Hardknot Castle and its enrimnsj which showa what we may expect when 
■urreyOTs arc alao anisEa* 

THE STEPPE AND THE SOWN* By HAaoLo Peaxe and Hehbert Johm FLEuns* 

Ox/W# at rtf CtnrmdoB Prist^ 1928, pp- i6o tpitk 84 HhstTi^orts^ 5^* 

Thii volume of the ^ Cotridois of Time' aeriea deals witii the period 2600—2100 n.c- 
Nomads from the aonih Russian Steppes are repitscnted la moving southwoixb into 
Aleiopotamia, Knidi^castwaris intn Turkestan* w^twarda into TrEiniytvmh and 
Hungary^ As a reeuit* tfiene occurred ■ general disperaion of people who ttude palntitd 
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pottciy. Thfi movccDciLt of the ACPtn^ck tfter difpLidtig painted potmty 

people of Cucuieni a anti Erosd^ next tet m modon the spiral ^ixteander Daiiabiafi i 
p^^smlA tdw lived further The wundenngs of these dkpLl£x^d fjcnpie oventuatty 

bring them both to Humaly^ where they art hmml htnr occupying the cjutem ami 
wicstcm halves re^ctlvely of the Thc^alian plma^ Hence Dhimmt potterv in East 
Thcsiiaty and inci!^ and bUck-poIiahed m West Tbc^aly and oentiaj GreeoL\ 

The painted pottery of the latter uitas i$ han-eiinr mgarded » t contmuatton of the 
esirliest locd pottety of pedod a. 

The view thus pTopomukil ts mughly tbai of Childe and Femlcfott, and acimc aueh 
movijment into Tbc^sily rrmti the Dmti^ area Is likdy eDDugh^ but t^ poaubility of 
some oommon outside <Encre iniiat always be borne in mmei^ while the date aa&Egned 
to the movement by the sruthom invutves serious difHculties. A pdcited pottery cultum 
whith oombines both Dhiniim and West'fbeasalian eharactcriatira and a few Erosd 
aberda^ Inis bren found n^^rxmtly in Chalddloe nadmiying the remains of a black war^ 
(Anafoikp) culture, which ^ to judge Lmro its analogy widi Tioj can hardly begin Liter 
than 300D Similnrly on another site in OuladloCf in a ahnitar context, has t^n 
found a deposit in which pottery of West Thessalbn type (e period) i« assodated with 
the fine hlach-polished ware with white-paint decomtion tdenttea! with that itiund in 
Thessaly on ifa^ one hand, sjid with do^ aifiiiiiies to the EnMd pottery on itu other. 
The infencnoca to be dmvpti fiom this are tliat^ bath ihe and West Thc^aalbit 

styles hare a more or less oommon arigm; that thrir place of ortgiii lies somewhere near 
the point of juuciiiin between t)i£ Bkck Earth region and the Middk Danube; ihst 
since thdr seuJements in Macedonia enme to an end shout 3000 u.c. their aftivai in 
*rhsialy muAt be corUer than the date assigned 10 it by the ; consequently ihdr 

departure fiom the Danube cegiDU €A1% hardly ha asaociated with the suppooed destruction 
of Erosdp QTf if it is^ the destnicrion of £ro«d must be put nnich eailicr than a6oo u.c^ 

Dn page 57i the suthom seem to imply ihat the tiaii of the Danubkn peftsani^ cun 
be picked up in the Vatdw vaHey by means of ihdr spii^-mcandcr wane. Tbi* is not 
10. Incised ribbon spmib appear in centra! Macedonia about oooo n.c, while the 
Apptaranoc of the fuU apIml-meonJcr ware is shown by stfadgraphic evidence to have 
occurred about 1659 or 1 thousand yesn Uter thm the passing of the Ehmublon 
penoants. 

But ev«n if tfin arrival of the tmtoigrants in llio^y cannot be aeaoditeit witli raids 
from the steppes about 3^600 njc.,iiiftuencca from that amifter ane perceptibb in Cbalddloe 
at about that dme. Here in atmta comeap^nding to the beginning of Troy tt have;; been 
found atone battle^xea of south Russian-Trojan type ^ociated with duted bone beads 
dmrmcteriaric of south Russian graves. Evidence' U thus supplied from rather on 
utterpcctcd c|imrter in au^ri of the author's view that the bank-axe is earlier in south 
Bnasia than in nonhern nufOpc, 

The book is desriy written and admirably illuAtrated. Its tone h speculative and 
non-Kki^iuitic, os is proper in dealing with a period where much is stUi obscure and 
fixed points few and fir between* W, A. H* 

THE COLLECrTED PAPERS OF HENRY BRADLEY, with a Memoir iy KoucaT 

Rridoes. Ox/ofd (ijiitJOTtlfy Pf«#* tgaS. pp. 

Dr Henry Bradley was associated with the Oj^otiI EngU^ Dictwnayy for 40 yean 
and waft for many years iho moat enunent of Bridsh phiblOgtste* He WTks a 
scholar of the first nmk| one whose wtiringn were daubly valuable merely becauK it waa 
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hit who wnjtc them. It was tbencfoit s (lappy 1 bo light to publish a mciuoml iiolume 
ct^urdiiiin^ some of hia les& aoeeasibfc papcTS. Tliu res^iAi is a wrthy mouiimenl to hia 
tncmoTy ani] j rtry iwfiU reuable book. It opctu wjtli m Adinirahk and 
iliumiiutmg irimoir of 56 pages, Wtitten by hi* fricAiJ Boberl Bridges, the Ptrfi 
l^urcaio. Then Mlow 65 pages ofi phce-names; 15 an leticogTHphy; 4^ on 
language; 37 littnwy probfeniiB and studies; and 21 on conjectuntl emendauoti*; 
ooaduded by ty page* of bihllogmphy. 

Dr Bradley wa« responsible far mote tluia fouf and a hitir thousand pag^ of the 
Oj^ori Ef^Ush Dktii:mufy% It was the main work of hi* life, though it occupies (in the 
uatuit! of tidnp) only seven lines of the bibliography. 'I^bcse papers ate his Obiter 
Dictat many of them hy-pn>ducta of the main task; yet they Tepmseot in themselYea a 
harvest of which many a sdinbr might well be proud. 

We tum nauiraUy to the ptipcm on places namea^which cKieupy more ihM hall' of this 
pare of ihc wluine. We find 10 anicle on PtolemyV Geography of Albion: one on 
Eoglisb pUce-muncs io genera]; a ’ bunch of guesses' on ^ Some prehistoric river- 
nnmes * * and some slight but pleasing shorter studies, dbinterred fiom the Aciuit^ 
fi]c® of the * 80^ ' Mid ^ 90*s ^ They me worth n^ding for the ityle of their composition 
M$ well as for their oontents ; they show the attitude adapted by a scholar toward* a 
d^gemii* but fascinating subJcirL If he puts forward a It ia supported by the 

facts whicli suggested it; hut nevier did the author of the guess maintain it against 
ckar evidence to the oonnary. Some of his mn|&tiurva^ a* he caTled them, we m our 
outer darfcncsa do not agree with: for instnoee^ his intcTpretation of Aoemannes-eca^rer^ 
(There u medieval evideoce cf an Akemenstretc in W^'cbwood Forest, and thta can only 
be the Romnn road now *0 ealkd). But no one attempting u? discuss dcrivaiiniiB can 
ignore BradleyV remarks. 

The booh ia worthily and beautifully produced* 

A ZOLDflALOMPUSZTAl SZKTTA LELET=LA TROIA'AILLE BCYTFIE DE 
ZOLDHALOMPUSSTA PR£S DE MISKOLC, HONGRIE. By N. FmTCU. 

{Afthae&bgia Hunganhi^ m), Buda Pest Mb^ot Nem^eii Mmmm), 1928, 

pp, 45, 8 plaJ €4 (hsr# in Magyj^ md French). 

h b gexieiiilly stated tu boofai devoted to the Scyths that them was an earcimve 
occupstXcm of Hungary by these nomada. In point of fact the material amiable to 
support these as&eftion* was very criguoiis except ui Transylvimia. In the Hungarian 
plain several of the Scythtao objects, found on sites of king eatahlished native indmtrta] 
•ettkment* like Pilin jmd Aaa6d, might aatumtly be explained by the metal trade. Only 
a few ^ves ocmuiifiing Scythian objrcti (awords, pole-top*^etCH) were known before the 
war. ^And in thr^ the burial rite often diverged from tbw curmc on the steppes 
while UI the grave^guods the eastern objectJi were mingled with westtfix (L* Tfain) snd 
native typa. Since then, the list of finck Im hem augmented by two sup^ examples of 
the Scydufln mumal style in gold froiu Tapid SkilI Mir^n and ZqfdhalainpdaxtB 
respectively. Each betuded the figure of 1 tecliding deer m good Sc^ian style. 
Unharoxty Iwth discoveries were made by chance in the aboence of eapen witu^ei. Dr 
Fetitcdi ciTried out supplemcniary excavatioD* on the site of the second discovery and 
satisfied himaelf that it omc ftem a min/cd grave under a banow. He argues that Tapid 
fiJEent Mirton had ako been a bnriid pbce. 

As to the sge of the objects the author cnndiide* after a achokriy aiuilysis of the 
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compafttive mittirrii] that hk lifcr iiiij the ^)d tham Gr^ mmufattiue hund thctc* 
withf 'whlh pnibaUy the earliest example of Scythian an yet foutid in Hiuieary niuit have 
been made in the half df the 5th century BJCL ; iii vitw of it» worn coomtion jbi actual 

burial may have been a centurylaier- Hia concluaicm indicates the rebtivety late d&tc 
of the Scythiim occupitiotx of Ktmgaiy and at the aame dme implies a lowering of the 
cbionob^ Fbr the Himgarian l^te Bniiu^ AgCa irutsmuch os the Early Iiott Age b 
repreaent^ by toAToely juty lialUtatt fltet or cemeteries. 

In addirion to a [ticld deacripEioa of the new ^uda ktnd 1 pcncltatingAnAt^^iiof itieir 
stylktic AffinideSj Fetticb gtvEs a detailed aiuum^uy of e^rlkr ^dt ftom Hungary. Being; 
presented abo in French it will tn the purcni] reader an mmlimble supplement ta 
the cxbting Magyar sooount^^ V, Gckdon CtftLDfi. 

TlJE OLJ> COTTAGES AND FAHMllOUSES OF NORFOLK- By Cvkum J, W, 

Msssbkt. Normich: Htmi. tgaS, tor* 

Cdunny arttagem, like cDntmon folk, do not aa r rule Rceiw the Atteniiort tfuac ii 
paid to their more pre-eminent contemporaries. Stately mimstong may show \i^ 10 wijAt 
height? the ATifi of A period were capable of risingg but vitUge cottages enoibk us to glean 
a eurer knowledge of the everyday life of the times. ~rfic houaca of the rich mny be com¬ 
pared to Axe-luunmeoi and jade neekkora^ cottag^A to the Mm mrmwtvacU and fragments 
of cookisg pots. But them ts one ^scntbl difference between great houses and cotmiry 
cottagea» Great houaos were buJlE usually rcgardlcsa of expense^ and expetiK lay for the 
moat pan in the transport of material foreign to the kKaiity » as well as nf foreign ideas tn 
the brains of atnmgen. engaged upon the hiuJding* Until the intrnduction cf cheap and 
apeedy mroiif of ffaftsport^ raitages wens built by local workmen of local material, imcl 
wen? ae much looal producliofifl aa the fumtufe they oontamed. When cstta^ea wena 
repaired tlio locaE workmen repaired them in the styk thst prevailed at the time ; but 
within recent yeirsi thanks to increased trandpt^rt fadlttiraj the general decadence 
of good taste^ nnd^ to a certain extent, to the over-taxed pockets of the ownemi 
thatched luidi have been replaced by galvanitcd Lmn, and stone floora by concrete 
pR\^rne£iu. 

callages of Norfolk can be cIiMitlcd according to the roAterial employed in their 
CDnatntction, of which there are nine different kinda, namely:—brick, flini, clay lump, 
cafstone, etuach, waldc and daub, hslMimber worki re^’iised timestone (ram ruined 
monastic hniwSt and vorioti* materiak broken Into omail fragment! and tiiMTted into 
wide mortar joints--^ process kmwn ba * gaUeting ^ In this book there is 1 chapter 
dciioted to CDtmgeO; made of each kind of material, vdih msny referencea to individual 
apecimens in the textt iHnstrated at the end of each chapter bv ptiiTCS of iidmtnihly 
executed lim engravinp. Alilt^ugh ihe pUtes are labelled with the numbere of the 
pages to whieli they refer^ yet it ii a pity that riwre ire not referenon in the test to the 
pages cm which the illiutnuiDna can fatmd. But thit is after bU a mtnor dctsli^ where 
all else ts so eiplidt. There is l chapter on dovecotes^ and mothef on old vilUge shops. 
Thi! book can be thoraughly rrcomincndcd, R* C. C- Cut¥. 

OLD CORNISH BRIDGES, CniutL^ HENoinsoN und Hckhy Coates. Carniih 
Studm m,t, Smp^ Mars^edf. 79^8. Ji hd. 

It la indeed grarifying tbut the ITniveraity of ilie Bouth-Wm at Exeter has under¬ 
taken this series of Cornish itudksp chat it possesECs such competent observers as the 
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itiilKira of ibit tbc fintl liumber of the scrica, aad tt hiifl alUl jwm^inmg in iti 
victaiiy such betutiful exmnples af bygone cnlt&manghip and good tom. 

Comvrolt ia fomiEUitc. its roada are but the tconinati'ona of long travel routes^ and 
m natural beauties but the outgkins of the btanties of Britain. Aa decay begini olwsp 
at the <orei so the bUghting imnd of induaiiialiEtn and the ravages uf the bureaucratic 
epoiler in the person of the highway offiebJ moke their mniiga mduence felt on the 
periphery. At the pTesent day iliere k an outery tlte Idgh speed of motor traffic, 

and officialdom in reply widens* and at the same rime muriUtes* all the old bridges the 
width of which does not correspotid with that of its fed tape. Krm narrow bridges ore 
the best check to cxoetiive speed* as anyone can prove for liimsetf who observes the heavy 
tnifHc passing over the two narmw, but bcandful, bridges at Christchurch. Bnl i£ 
officialdom cannot £nd an excuse to widen a. bridge^ it fieverthcless goca out of it& way to 
jipoil the beauty of it. Take ^Tiltshire ss sn example. Should s coping atone of a 
bridge becordt dispIeKd, the authoriti^ do not it in plAOc again. They mute ihb 
an excuse for pulling down the whole ride waU, And erecting in its pticx a nightmare of 
eement snd iron pipia|. It lus been suggested that all surveyons are badtebm and that 
by eiectkig these widdy spaced iron pipes they Itope bo fiScilitAte the falling of diifdren 
into the waters beneath. Perhaps so. At any rate it is difficult to conceive any more 
plausible explanation. 

like authors of this vdUAhle sur^iey give ■ lucid and interatinp hbinry of hridge 
buildingp which perhBpt reached its spexin tlie 14th and lytJi rentimcs whew the ucoti* 
ssry funds were obtained by the selling of indulgences. Bridgs buiLliag almost txased 
for ft lime after the Refomatjon^ The oldest bridges were of local fftone^ btit the authors 
do noi give an coriicr date to most of the famous * dapper * bridges than the kte 
Middle Agta. The increase in rehtcukr iiuffic, and kter the Turnpike Acf t caused 
the ppcdpitow trecka down tlie valley rid^ to fall into dkuu, and dtemarive and 
more cont'enient roads to he made. For this reason some of the older bridges have 
been spared. 

The bridges on each of the rivets are treated seriatini, and on cxhuusuvc account, 
BO far as diligent search could procure Jt| ti given of the history of rach tndtvidud bridge. 
This book k illnstraicd by rnaoy exicelknt phoBogrephs. We hope that other cotiotksi 
if they possets any bridges as yet unspoilt, will fokiw the example of CamwAll before tt ii 
loo kttt and. if they are hicky, will Invdgle the assisumce of the autbore of thm eatecUent 
little survey. R, C. C. Clay. 

THE ORIGINS OF AGR1CU1.TURE. By U^ld mjv., r.sji. BennV 

Sixpeftity Ltbfary. J93S. 7S. 

The publbhcra are to be congretukted in being able to produce such valuable 
mtteriri at so modfcst 1 price asriipcncc, but the aubjeei k deali with in a manner worthy 
of better paper and a rnone permanent form. Wt iiavc hod our otm copy apedally bound 
in huefttam, and that is, perhaps, greater tribute than mere words of praise. Mr Peake 
ti acknowledgEd os the greatest authority on thk subject, and he disciissea in six wvtl- 
wriiteii chapcEta the prt^bkms as to where^ when, and now agriculture hist began. The 
ncspcctire ckims of Afrioi and Aria as the hiithpkec of tiik great art are dtspaniunatcly 
sifred, and the matter b decided—giihe rightly* we feel—in kvour of Aria jmd the plaiM 
of ^i^lesopotAinia. The author confines himself m the question of the origm of ihc ccreok 
and dott noi deal with methods of ogriculture. A bibliography compares a thoroughly 
useful book. E. Cecil CuawiE?*. 
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AN 1 T! OCLTLOS. Pktnref useful fot dmied te^jching m school. With ap appendb;; 
on the use of lantern elfdca. By JofTK PffSOrai* Adt^iiry Ua/let nc. 3, i$surd 

S f rAe C^mta'lt tkr SiinttM far iht Prami^iian &f 4 iHd RtfUtna Studio, 

x/ofd Umvmity Frm. 19^5^, a# 6 d. 

Thia little pamphlet shonht be eisfnemety ttsefdl to all those who teach Ckssic^. or 
who have oecd of illu£ira.tions of elaadJcal tub^ctg. [ta tiilc La the only pan of it written 
in a leanied tongue; mi the asnietm ate a oamptdictw^e imd excelk^tly daadfied and 
annotated list of publications. The headings chc^n are Wall PictuieSp Uluatralcd 
Boohsp Museum Fnotogtaphdr Fteniie Posteards^ Cdtaioguea, Guide Hooks and bu[;:nl 
Wortsp Lantern Slides. Some of the Cfimpiterm's comments are ilJmnifuitiiigi some 
catJfiHCi but d) adminbly bnef. The uhabidon of the pictcuei on which thk Hat 
ts b^d by the CounciU of tlie two Sodetie$ concented aiid w^hidt lornitiated recently 
mus E hxvt been verystimuJatbig and infoimtng. Tlie privilege af acew to such ab umi ant 
material should alone be enough to increase the mem^rsbip of (he two Societies. 

For * paper-c^overed pamphlet of sixty pagea half a Ciiiwu smna rather * large pricc^ 

Dina Portwat Dohson. 

BULLETIK DE LA SOCJerfi POUR LA CONSERVATION DES MONUMENTS 
lIJSTORIQUES D*ALSACE. Smu 11. w/. 1936. 

By far the most in tens ting of the anieba w that on (he prehktorici Roman and Uuer 
eftrthwork&of Abace by M. Robert Forter, to whom tbifi mimW of the Bulkiin » dedi¬ 
cated in honour of his ibtieth birthday. It la a Jong and iscbokrlv axtick^ and it tcsiifin 
tu the many yeaw of intcnaJvrr smdy ujmlerrfiken by the eminent Unservateur du Mtia^ 
rrf^lstorique et Galto^Romaln de Stnabourg. 

t laving shown tliat 1 iniinber of so-called camps me in reatUy natural Ibfmsiioiift or 
dumps^ M. Foncr on co treat of ttmetures whose purpcK was a peaceful otic, ouch 
aa boundary walls, dams, catilc^ctda^ etc. Certain wurks^ originally peaceful in purfme, 
roey have become pUuM of refuge in times of anxiety. Protecting earthworks of sacred 
slt)H,e&rthwoiis with the name oP Dun \tbci4c wtlJi the name of ^ Rath" ArgentorBte)^ 

and with the nnine of *Sthaf ' Schmmchberg) are given separate chapters. There lb 
an interesting chapter on the tniteriak empbyed in the cofutrEiLtlou of eofthworks, and 
chapter! on dm varioue types of eardiiwiirb aceordifig to tJicir mndea of constmclioo. 

M. FoTrerTOphMsire* that in Akac^ there h no regulardcvclopnient from a primitive 
type—there being many different types varying with the local gi^logy and die cuamms 
of their buildem, FU mokca four categories of ueoUthic ‘ enceintes ' coiTes|Hinding to 
the four geolt^cal rtgbm of Ahace:—(«r) Rliine Basin : palisades ixu-rrmnding pile 
nr raft liahitatkna of peoples who lived by ^hing and by the snoring of birds, and who 
were CO a omdi extent cogged in eommeree ; Loess Plain bemwn the Rliine and the 
Vosges : ditches and rampBru^ with paltaadea protecting pit and hut riilogcs of tribes 
engaged principally in agnculture; (f) repon betAvren the loess and ibe Vosges : atone 
wmls round Bettlcinents at the heads of valkya or on the plain ; (d) mountainous region 
in the north and west: walk of bige sEone blocks interlaced with timber and tfuTryiuB 
wooden ficwcr* aituated above the steep faces of the rocks, Sotne of ^ large inliabUed 
conips and botmdiiTy walls are ascribed to the ueoULhic period. It Jj diMcuLc to any which 
types of earthworks were indigcDoua and which were impnnauons folbwing the many 
invuMns \ but the majfrrity were erected in the face of mv'adcr^, fr>r eiomple m the 
iranritioti period between Breute Ages n and tri when iniradeis emne from west to eait 
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llic pluinji. Later llie Uoe uf die RMii£ menaced Mi Lhe trtnjsitioni penod 
betii^ccn tlw Bmuze md tmn the pefiad nf the building of great cRithea fonanesse* 
Hiicfi 3S Lemenhcimi Certom large axiihczol mnuniis olang die Rhine may hurt served 
aa faniidatiana for wwden guard houm alihnugh they were moit ptubsbly otigimilly 
oB aepulchrd, and were made at ihc end of the HoJktatt ^Hod u^ protect the river 
OathiiiAeti)r Earthworks sttribumd to die tenUv Legion ■wtre ixiostructml of 
and wood with v-ahaped ditches^ The ramparts wenr reinforced with stone at a kter 
dole. During the occupation by the vnrth Legion there wot s period of coinparilive 
peace and ptomperity, and » a onmequence few new caixipfl wete constructed. 

There h m euxiknt index and useful pLana^ R. C. C. Clav. 

FOLKLORE tS THE ENGLISH AND SCOTTIUSH BALLADS, By Lowne C* 
WtMO^T* Unk^rity Chk^ pp. 46a. 2st. 

Professor Wimbciiy has made * tm exhatiirive survey of those customs and bchefs 
that in the Englioh and Scoitith popular halkds centre obtiui religion and magic \ Hits 
book id Uk lemiJt of his hibouts; and the mulritude of rcfcrennca in the text, and the 
length of the bibliography at the end are evidence of the depth of those leacaTchea. It 
is not t popular iKxik^ but fulklamta will wcLmnic it» and wiH appreciate the weLUamsnged 
and comprcliensive index—a feature often very inadequate tn technical hooks. 

'Flfcc auiltoreapressa hid tndebtednesd to Pin Feasor Child's spidewtirkp and pr(»ciaims 
tus belief in the baaic pagan character of balladi, although he otlmttj that some ore tinged 
with Christian thought. The book is divided into four ports »—Pagan UnderworhL 
subdivided into Ideas of tlie SoiiL the Crave World, the Oiherworld jounvey, and the 
locality and description of ihe Oiherworld ; Pstgan Otherwurfi Beinp, with ch^tcn <ntn 
witches. Fairies and ghosta; Otiienvorld Spel^ metuding ttiodea of enchontnimt and 
dUenehaJitmeiit ) t^ Chiiatiait Olherworlil—Htivcfip Hell and Purgatory, Tbeir is 
an introductioa to each part. R. C. C. CtAY. 

CERjVMICA JJE MARLE3. By J. Berra VilaRO* of thr Jifurdftoo 

Archatotogiiian Diorwanum, Sobona, 19^8. pp. 38. 

This wedJ-illustrated pamphlet, a chorarteristiaLU^ cKcclleiit puhlioition of the 
Sotsona Muscuxii, deacriheo the pottery and other futrutune of a holdtaiton-rite in the 
Maries district of St. Pan de Pinos (prov. Barcebna). The culture repiesctiied by the 
Tnaterial i* ihst of thespedal ' inner Catalan " province of Spain during the firsi period 
of the tkrly Iron and its lEMingutftWiig cefomk-type Is a Urge and ooor^ oraie por^ 
having u broad Baring Itp, that isomametitcd round the ntek by on applied band ^indented 
by fijiger-imprinis or" miggot' patteLnta)^ and on the body by rough ^ig-^g aUohes and 
comb markingfl. 

In itself *uch 1 clumsy ware luggeats at fmt gUoce a Stone or Copper Age diu for 
the riles where ii occun^ but that they bebng wiihnut doubt to a Uttr period is attested 
not only by the small bninM awU and omyr-ijps and acnipi of irtift thiti are fomcdmei 
found nn these seitkitkCim (then: was a splinter of irou-^orc at Mitrka), but iki by the 
occisional dUcoTcry thereon of vases of accredited HalUixti types such U were ikpe^Hed 
in the cDHdia) utn-f^lds. Mosm J. Serfs ViUru^therefore, while rcooj^'mig the primi¬ 
tive chameterof the material that he describeSp hiu no choice but to declare it as belonging 
tn til* Early Iron Age, and in ihU spccLd Inatanee be believei him«tf able m confirm ihat 
dating by pointing out the ftseoiblaitrea bet^vecn certain bandied bowls from Marie* and 
Italian bowls from ViUanova and other sitjca in ItsSy* T. D, KM^yam. 
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THE CLASH OF CULTURE AND THE CONTACT OF RAC^; m inthro- 

pologtciil ond p#ychok^cai atudf of iV laws t'f racul adiaptahility, with afwciat 

reTeftiifX to tlw depnp^ion uf the Pacific and ihe government of subject nuxs. 

By G. H, Prrr Rtv^aa. Rouilet^t, 1927. /ip.iiv, 312. i8j. 

The wniee of this essay in ' practical onthroputo^ * ia a gnindsoR of one af the 
foundeis of the coqjparaiiwt study of culture ; lie studi^ under Dr William McDpugsU 
at Oxfontt and has seen nnttre aodetjes for himsetf in New Guinea sod other pan* of the 
Fadfie, in New Zealand and among: Auatralian abori^ncs : he hM nude »mc studies of 
the CBUKi of growth sind decline of populsdnn oinung dvilized peoplea ; and lie: 
eviifenUy owes mud to tlic teaching of Dr Malinowshi, to whom the book ia dedicated,. 
Starting ftom the fact of fipedal viiiabiUty, and, conaeouendy, not only the adaptability 
of ihie or that rariety of mankind bo apedal regions suiroundmga, hut the diverse 
apedfic reaclioiu of different varieties to the same regionaJ couditioiu, he nueba a con- 
eepttun of culture as something conditifiaed by a people’* ' heritap of culture-fonns *, 
fraditioRa,insdiunoiu nnd the like ; by tlietr' qccesMiiesin the way ofmAierial 

equipment und resources ; and by tbdr * cultuTC'potentfat' or * innate i^mstmctive 
abilitv’, Thti taal would seem to be oomlated with race nt breed, but die ntintalioti 
of it IS difficult for lack of * definite psychalog^ criletta by which to dctemiine citlier 
individual or ethnic diatinciiojuComparative study, however, tend* 10 support the 
nthcr obvious cnoclu^on ’ that the great condition of the decline of any dvitizaiion is 
the imdequucy of the people who are the heurem of it ’ fp. 4). But inadequate to what f 
* The penalty of too great a pregiess in the dlrecdon of spcciaUiation and naintwer 
adaptation is the in^ility to tieKinic adapted to any drastic change in tlu envimnnient 
or miwle of living forced upon a type from outside and not cvnlvcd by itself * (p, 7), Such 
sdaptal^ty, or the lack of ii, * ia not a purely phyaiod, but a psychophysical gueation ’; 
nnd what Captain Pitt Rivers has tried to do i* to supply some of the categories relating 
to speCudizadniL and adaptability. 

To take specific instante*die decline or extinetitm of mafiy Pacific people* doe* 
not appear to him to be pnmarily, or mainly, due to intmduoed diseases, or to deiect* 
of hygienic arrangemenla during the period of iuiropeanizadofi. What has been mis¬ 
taken for imniuntxarion is, he tMnla , the selective replaocment of the old native breed 
bv some sort of half-caste or Other; and the rapid decline nf nstive pnpuktion in certain 
regions of contact with Eumpiwn culture he aitnbMtes to psychologit^ ^use*. originating 
in the destruednn of the people's intemt in life under changed oonditions, and reflected 
in a general insoudriice and depression of the native imnd, accotopanicd by a growing 
dtaindtnatinn to bear children. He mfera that tnaoy well-intentioned and phyiicsily 
appropttaee attctnpls to allevialc the cfects of European rontsc-t or to ‘ improve the 
condition of tl* native ’ aggravate the trouble because they are further mierference* with 
the rdgime to which hn is accuatoincd aa Stevenson put it (fn iht South SfJiit p, 41. 
quoted p. 142^; * Each change, linwcver omsll, augments the stun of new oondirioit* to 
which the nue has to beaune inured Host potent amongst such changes, Captun Pitt 
Rivera believes, are those which affect the maoism a>vretn and oonseqiwndy the intimste 
personal r^imeof a people ; and ■ loiRC part of his ewuy is devoted to this topic, ind to 
the arbitrary inttrferenres due in the aealof Christiati (and therefore be beliere* ’ usetl- 
rially ascetic *} missionaries, and abo to some extent to adreinistntive neglect of native 
euatomsry low,and violntion of native muibbrity on which the orderly conduct of Mtive 
Mwiety generally depends. 0 f tlic dash of rciigions, the pictu resquely gloomy desccpi»n 
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is enhanced hf ^ lurid enntraat betwran idenibied oppasita' KelknJe and' Puritajiical *, 
which gre best left to the judgmeut of atudents of HclLis and the Puritans ; and only a 
trained pyeboto^t orniM ri^tty cHrimate the value of the dtstincdon between psychic 
' tegmsaiaii to phantasy tenls ' md ' prognsrion to reality levels ' as a contrihurion to 
the art of governing Pacific ialuids witliout depopuJaring them. For what it all comes 
to is lids, as WMSuSciemiv stated u the outset, that' tlu gteal condition of tlic decline 
of any civihisitioii ts the inadequacy of the qualirics of the people who ate the bearers 
of it LAtus-eaiing ii cisy be, hut' Bpedaltzntion and narrouer adaptation 'base been 
Carried too far: * each chan ge, hnweyer small, uugnsents the mm of new conditiuna 
and baslens the end. It mity have Ivwn very wrung of EurDpeana to explore the Pacific 
at all; hut,iit that case, was it so very right for the hfaori to occupy S'tw Zcslimd, or fnr 
the Polyncaiana to Spread over Polynesia ? Theto Certainly hat bew much evil wrought, 
as usual, ‘ for want of thought, and not for want of hean * • and the worst of that evil 
has twulted because the DppcrttmJty has bcy:n let slip by those who bad the power to 
asoertain the facts, and in spite of the warnings and entreaties of those who had the virion, 
and some of the knowledge, that might have been applied in time to save much. Now 
fttribiiticin has come, and in the grimmcsi ehape. Witli nn ihundanl, happy and iu- 
duitiious native pupulationj these iaUoda would be a very profitable estate to those wIto, 
through the iccidents of ownership, are in d position to cucploit them ; willtout such 
native* they are of little use to anyone. But the native population is diminishing with 
danecroua rapidity, and what still survives is neither industrious nor happy. If this booh 
tannol fairly be said to have suggested a rcnicdy, it has at alt eveals stated the probktn, 
and ritown the fudilty of mudi that has been done to solve it. J, L, Mtke£. 


VOBGE 3 CHICHTE VON DEUTSCHLAND, By Catu. SctnrcHHJtHi»T, 
/f, Oiitfnbourg I'trkg, Munich. iflaS. pp. vtii, 347, aod 18^ iiliutratijau. 

At its modest price of i r marts bound this book is worth buying for its 285 
illuatrations, many of objects Otherwise rather inaccessible, We must l^ever warn 
r^» against figs, 76-S, where vases of varying age and sia anr grouped together on 
the strcfiglh of aupcrficul rcsemhlances in form without any indication of wah!, and 
equally against figs, r lo-t t, Here a late Laiisitz jug for eainiple is set betide a Corded 
beaker in proof of a genetic kinship without ceferenoe to tlie fact that the late Lnisjta 
jug it detcended from an earlier tj^ chat diverges far more from the elleitcd neoUihic 
ancestor. So a^in one late Lauaita vase u eompared with an eartv WaltefnietiburB 
form, aootticr with m late fonu ffdm dje wme gmuji* ' * 

These eisniples sHu$trate one of tlie tnetbodub|tad ertora which mar the text ■ 
rclisnce on su^rikiri similarities in shape between vmsete aeparated, on die author's 
own showing, by five or six hundred yenia and any number Of miles, « evidences of 
generic relsttonahins between cultural groups without attempting to find the intermediale 
forms m spisce and tune (which are often stUiaUy noimistcni). to wwrk out in (kiiiJ the 
erolutionary hiaioiy of the type or even to be certain that genuinely cKaracicristic forms 
^ve been «|eetwl. In fiirt ifie ^k must not be taken a* tj-pical of contemporarv 
<>cmian prelustory and would not be accepted » orthodox by Schnchhiirdrt cotintrymefi 
even w^, a oiten happ™, hts keen insight has led him to ■ correct result, r./, the 
^rmrion of the Broiutc Ap: spiral decoration of Srandinsvia fmm the Danube area. 
Hts chrongJogv, too, in which the Nordic new Stone Age lasts from tooct^anoo nc k 
tnoiT than mo»t a;^t&rns. ^ 
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Schuchhsndt denica the ScandlmYtan oHgjji «£ the Indn^Gennaiis ; they nriitld h&vr 
arisen in Thnrin^ fmin wmc rcmate patae^litluc sf&ck (links still missing) *iul ipi^ad 
thenct as the Corded Ware folk to Denmirk, Pmknd, Snrjtsertdnd^ etc. So loo he 
ttprcamts the Ijiusit^ aihurc { t,|OD-iaoo) a$ th^oded from s oenitd Gemim nctilithJe 
(before :^Qoa I^Tockt that of tiicaonlhiv^t Gennan umfelds from ihe ei{ujil]y ncothhie 
Damibians. The Hellenic elements in the Halkcstt and La Tene cultun are hronght 
xhrtHigli south Ru»L4t to the alsotul^ e^rolusinii of Merseiftes and Aqulleb. And saine- 
times statcmetits are adtnitted that aro dtstincily misleudlng. as for instsmix that in the 
Lite Bronze Age of southwest Germany umhcIiJs repUnx hamnsiSj lYheieas hoi h method 
of butiaJ ooeidat side by side. None the less tfie book cousins mmy exceUenc ideas aiiii 
good acccrunis of type sites, It coveis the period from Achedkii to ^femvingian times. 

V* G- CliUJ 3 E, 


THE FORUM AND THE PALATIKE- % Criustiak HihsrNj frmul^td hy 

IT Tamzih. iVjfm FnrA : A. Brudrrtkaiiifif. 

This handsonie bnok^ with its 30 ilhL‘itfatiiins in the lext^ 65 photographic plates, 
ainJ one folding plan, will be of service lo dl those who wtah to m^eor^nnew acquaint* 
ance with the momimencii of the Forum and the Pdadne The text, written by a master 
of his subject^ has been well imnibitcd and has undc^ne revisbn by the ujthoe since 
the Gcroian original sippeated. Until ihcofiids! reports of the excavations of the last 
thirty years are pubhafam no dehtutive account can» of coutk, be hut Professor 

HUl^n was present m Rome during their pnigress and hat thriernro the signal advantafe 
of being able to deiLcribe tlicm at first hsnef^ TTwjugh it b less detailed than the other 
works in which he has dealt with the Forum ind Palatine, k contMiii much neiv informa- 
tkm* and will he weEcooie both to ordinary roadeia and to schohim, who will find the 
biblJogniphy at the end of cons^idembk serricc if they wish to enter into the ininuciae 
of the subject. Thomas Asjtav* 

LAS PINTURylS RUPEfiTRES DE LOS ALREDEDORES DE TORMdN 

(TERUEL). By Htroo OnERs^is^ imd Henbj Breur.. k R. 

Acad, dr ta Hist. 1917. 

A study of fteeh examples of the plaeolithic rtatunlistic art ofesat Spain is aTw^j^ 
welcome and the nesitits obtiiined in the pr^nt case by Dm Obenuaicr Slid Bmuil am 
exceedingly interesting. The new sices arc not so verj* far fmni the well-kncrwii painted 
mck-sheltcTs near the village of AJbatmdn, desetibed many years ago (1911) in 
VAnfhmp^t^, At the new sites a number of paintinp of ammale: and htimaji beings^ 
including one or two tupcr-poaitions, turo been studied. Some while ago Monskur 
Brtuil demonstrated st another sine (I^knnteda) a dimnnlogtcal icquenec of ntote iJwn a 
doaen differeiit styles of painting, which were detemtined by oroful aiudy of lupcr^ 
p^tioTLs, These raullSf from ihe point of view of eiyka, have been applied at tins new 
sites and a number of the siyks in the Minateda sequence are seen to oomr« Further 
work on these lines is much needed. A fuTtber poim of interest b that the HuUwre 
consider sume at least of the pdntings to Hr dated ns far back u Late Autignaoijtn lhnt%, 
A reproduction 13 given of a hiilierto unpi^iblisbcd figure of a slag verysindbr in style to 
many of the painted atega in the Spanish ait group ti, which ms H>und pamted on a 
block of stone in, and compkiely cnvereii by, ■ Laie Amignadan deposti nrar Striae 
(Dordogne, Fnanoc), It has been dear for a Jong time that 4JI the pdritings bebnging 
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to the SpiUiiah an ^uj> n not of rhe same age t to date Kimc of them as far bads as 
IjUfl Auiiipiiidaii rimoa is interoting and ImptirUnl. The snick itself r» well ikaigned. 
After a short description of tiic aites, their geomphied podtion, and htm to get to them, 
an account of the pain tin ga is given. Thia taoduaeawithar^umiofthc ns ulb qb tained, 
in wiiich references arc gi™ to a large key figure on nliich the dnwtjite are reproduced 
in. black. FinsUy ibtre ate nn k» thin eleven pktes printed jn red. One wonder* how 
much nur English printers would have charged for ' {naJring * such an ajtiide I 

M.C, nuBKrrr. 

S I’UUIA NEOPTllLOEOGICA t a Journal of Gcrtnanic and Romanic Philology, 

Edited by It. E. ZaoraisaON. Vol. i, nos. i and 2. Ujiptala .* A. S. IjM^qaiitika 
Boktum^in, Sabieription 61 hd. 

A very cordial wdcotne mu*t be ctnended to (he Jirai number of ihia new pcriodicsl- 
k b dear tlwt it b not gnuig to cunrute imetf to matteii pliilologiail in any narrowaeoac 
of the word bm rather in the wider appikarion of that term as it prevails among conUnentaJ 
scholan. Of the four nuiin arridcs two akmld be of interest lo many readers of 
AjmQUTTT. These are the cfUtor’s own paper on 'Gcmiani, tiu: Naoic'snd its Early 
History * and Dr Walkn^ig’s * Studksin Old Kentish Chmere '.both in Fnglich in dMi 
paper on the * Gcmtani' Zaebrisnn, foibwing up various line* of aitack, endeaTOure to 
gntve the longstanding problem of the origin and meaning of tbb name and to bring it 
into line with hb general view that all early tribal names tend lo be of lioponymic origin. 
Ranging over a variety of eviden^ brought to bear on the problem from the mtwt diverx 
fiourau be comes to the condusion that Gernani was the original natoc of a Keltic tribe 
settled amnff centuries before our ere in the Alpine districts of south central Europe 
possibly in the valley of the Italian river GtTTtLtmitca. He heliere* that men of this tnbe 
are mcotjuned side by sick with the Ga//ifjuiii/at in theinreription executed at Ckstidjiun 
by the Emperor Augustus in memory of the Roman victory there in aia bx. Tboc 
Alpine Geniuini, probably in alliance with peoples of Cermanic (? Teuionic) oriRih, 
invaded and conquered Belgium These ftinqurrore of fklgium were hdd in great 
respect by l»tlt the Gauls and iheir Teumntc najgbboure, who in conrae of time adopted 
their name. Etymologically tlie name means ' people of the roaring torrentSuch in 
bnef ouihne is the view pre^ted wilh masterly dsiTTieo by Zachfjwm. No finality i* 
possihk in matters of this kind, hut here we oeminTy have s brilliant effort to conmoas all 
the variotta problems which surround the viciajlg'des of a name which hi# been the 
iLi^hject ilf more tJian oiie eontroircrsy. 

VVallcnbcrg is one of the steadily growing band of able Swedish scholara who are 
devoting fhemsdres to the study of our pcraomil and pJare-names and here we hate (he 
first published knits of hiss tody of the plaee-names of Kent. He is oonccnied Irere with 
snmctliflicult pointsof ideniificitioft and intcrpreiaiion ind it is efcar that be is a iboroueh 
maitcrof all the problems which arise from a study of the anckm Rentish durters llu 
siigRcsttofl ofan oEpyiuf,' tmdosure \» vsriurtof (he more usml ptrnd, is amply confirmed 
by camj>araiive evidence from the neighbouring county of Sussex. On the other hand 
in dealing with the difikiih krfdlet stedf of imoUwr charter, which he believa is for 
fti'rod-/reA.fJ«fo, * place marked by a nish-deariog *, with inorganic repetition of th£ t. 

IS probshly wrong in assaciiting thb name with fieighbouring place* oiled I iioh Reed, 
^preed sad (he like, 'niewslmrot rortainly contain the ekoKht tetd. very cg^oa in 
Snssex ptace'names in the Weald, gomg hack (o m® rr* and occasionaJIy to 141 rwf# 
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which iA dcsctradcd trom mn tuuvcordcd OiS hied, hrfd^ ' cle^nng V Phass-mmtA wjlh 
thia elemciic iltc foiwct quite freely in phetA where ihtrti c^n be no qucfitiun of 

Of two ■ Misoellaneous Nota * one concerns itself with " Edriy Getmanjc Pei^oziAl 
NdtOd \ Of five book* teFiewed two JcaI with pctwruil naxrtefi^ Scdiuliimviai) qnd 
Ftenchf dod one with ilie nsmes of tite peoples who hgure io Beomff, This 
LEkdEicnted how broadly culttijal aie the intcmis of the new periodic^, ft miy be added 
that the amcksp re^iew^i ctc.f in this number ate all in citKcr French or English, and 
in the note on * Early Germanic FerBonat Names * the editor puts at the disposal 
of the public at large the iuiponant rsiilts of the Swedish wvrk of Frofessor too Friesen^ 
which wnuld othetwbe be tnaccesdbtc to the majority of the English puhtic. 

A lon^f and happy otfeer m this cheap snd weU-produocd pertotUot] I 

Allen Maweh. 

LA Prri’URA DEI ROMANI- By Fiaiio Maeconi- * BibliToitta tTArie^ 

'l*he purpofc of this book do» not seem altogeiher dear. Fmm ilic preface il 
would fieem as if die author had act out to prove the tndepcitdcnocmid rrcccllcnceof Roman 
STt in general and of Roman paintinf; in particufar, and had found himself unahk m do k>h 
lie proreata* and mt without reason, os atbei^« Mid notably Mrs Strong, have done before 
him^ against such Afgumenti as dda: that the poitrails of the Hnnian period found in 
Egypt cannot be Komon beaitae diey are beautiful, when aa a fact there is nothing 
distinctively Egyptian to l>c found in them. But lie ia apparently shocked at Ending the 
Romans using anything so ephemera! s» the fourth Fo mpeion style of painiin g: ' logi catly' 
he soyip * we should like to icc the Homan ert^tc something massive, and ciertial and 
substantial like hb awn tuuldinga *: and be aceounts for it hy the * d^re for Idsiice* of a 
Sl3.ie of mitid entirely dtEeieut from the feverish activity of every day ' |ppp 97, qSjf. 
And iinslly we End Iiim ehhgcd to admit that * the Roman painter is not master of his 
material; he ia the anist who has rtot been willinjr to expfere hh own mind, to develop 
aJ] its po^hthiies i and the lackof ekamesa id mental vtsba is pstaikkd by the sonfi* 
nos of his lechnicnl resource ; tlicre is no complexity^ no trsouree t \m aiw^yy lias to 
have reconme to the aame tricks, the some expedients^ and he rots content with tlieir 
poverty. There is no basis of solid knowledge of a common chameterf which might haver 
acPi’ed m a sure foutidfition on which the works of individual artists could have hceit 
raised« This dcEcirncy is profoiiadly to be deplored, for ft made it imposaible for tlic 
R^msn to reach a ccmipfcte style, real fsrderi a great scfioo) of painti^ * , . If we 
remove a few works of Hellenisdc "'amhientc^' and seveml of the portraits, what otlvcr 
of these works gives us the feding of eteniitJ%or impresscsi ti$ with the depth of its feding 
for life r(p. 86). 

^llrollghollt the bewk the style is somewhat too subjective—^ frequent fault nowu- 
day*—and the inocimstatency which we liave rneiitiofied sippesf^ to pervade the whole. 
Take for example the powgr on p, 22 when he aays^ * The Romans do not copy but 
repeat with approximate crjrrectnefts, changing md oliciitig, taking aw'ay and odding ; 
their workn niust be Judged by themselves, good o;r bad, end we must seek in tlieiti 
Roman painting and not a Greek art of pointing which is for ever lostRiscso has, 
however, shown that there was a dehnite cycle of pdntiti[^ of scenes in the Homeric 
poems, winch iiifliiriia:£l Veqfit to a constdcrable extent, 2nd which we cart trace in the 
Pompelsn pain tings. There is no doubt, though the Qutlior doea mt by enough emphosii 
on it, that: the weakness of Roman art by miLnly to t 1 i£ Limits whidt it Imposed upon it^fn 
To take a large wall and vulimtarily divide it up Into panels and spaces by mesiiis of ^hom 
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aftJutMiuft* iiuteiad of iwifli it ’wn* o& inipo^e fetters on art ftixin utiich 

It wim ncm able to liberate iuclr Aiid there is ibo no doubt tbat DelbrGck vf2ti riidit 
ttaecd many of the duLmctcrbctcs of the Atcbiiectunil frunemrk Jtnd ba^gruimd 
of these paintinp, and especitlly their false perspective, to the mduenisc of die stogie—tci 
acetu-tminiiii^ of the Heitcnistic: period. Theq our Author ought to have noted that 
1 haye already pointed out)* the inducnce of the Columbariai dointtlv decorated 
tljaiigli they are, ame in at the ecu) of the Kepitblit to rivet the fettom stfl! raufe fimly; 
and have in the Golden Ilause tiny painttn^ almiksi in viithle ut the nak^ eye At tlie 
top of kilty iTOmfr-^3Jl psnek fitted into largo mxhjtoctyroJ schentes^ ^otnetlnin in 
the fiun^ua geiiings, the Volto dt?co and the room of the LaotsDon) of aittriderat^ 
I “ alflcr of mferinr quality. It miv be laotcd hefts.bv the wav iliat 

the little pajie!ii fmin the Rotipigiiori Palace, now in th^ Musco ddlc Tefme (fip. jii, 
}$ 3 t > ^ p- top fomicd pan of a large composition, a dm^ringnf which i« to be found 

in I opfiom colleoooit at Eton (iv, 35), with a dupUcace at HoUtliam, which I published 
in the same tolinne of the Fapm. Tlic autbor^A knowledge of the drawings of palntmgs 
no ^nger tmnt. wlddi Mrc imlispensable for the study of pdnemo in the dtv of Hoim 
^ i™ortimieJy practieaUy mli snarindecfl, he appeara to proceed to eicpbin Rome 
by ^mpcji, and m>t, m ahouU turely be the c^e, in the direcrioii. having Tccard 

to me rekuve impoftance of ihe rwo plioes. It is ofooume niMt intfortunate that the 
important pjuft^g6 of ihe end of the Republic and the cariv E^pirtj wWch have been 
^ Palatine, have not yet Wn pruperly published. 

V h T niMncmiiaand fairly good, but if the well-known frescoes of the 

Item at Pom^ii are to be repmduocd onre more—^d they oertainly descr^vs to 
be—tlic photogiapt« should be lew flat in to^ One iMlgnimbk—the price of the book 

la not given, au omission which cannot be too atmnglv oondemned. Thos4AS Abiiat 


LYSJiPPOS fly Fiwnblin P. Joh^». nurii«m. J^orlk Carolim, U.SJi.; Dukt 

P«« [C^ flnVflrt* CtmAridge t/wtmtVy Frtts. 17^6^. IW. 

pp. XIU 33+^ and 62 plaUs. ■* ^ 

»«. 5 ^ T piece of evidence of ihe Und thet the Hcnnei at Olvmpu 

f we hare lo arrive at «ti«iate of an andeni Bculpior'a 

^Je by a coreful atfungof htei^ lefcrcoce* and a^nty tnaterial temaina; in narJcnhir 
. . wes* the value of Gnpco-Sonian ooptea removed in vatytnR deirreea fitim 

Owir ori^oah. In inch diecnaaiona, word* itke * perham \ * poniblv ', * pmbably 
Meaopo^an im^mnee ; mdividiHt) fceUnga may he .ttoiig, if tetout liilh 

V . *1^ 1 "P* “''eht TTOiEhl with other people. 

Yet (hat they aho^ be m act forth la the only aatiafactory mcthodfalthough for 

let^r the dognunic saiemenl u esaicr. We may aay at once that ih» book by 
1 l»«?«k*ng •cwonl of the Mtient rteeatdiet of acvemi vea«. and & 

^ly m iinportant addttmn m (he hbhogmphy of 4,h cetiturvGteekacidptum. Ita 
dociimcntauon ahme woiiW serve m make it a work of very ereac iucfulnesa. 

’* • I>e>h.pa cme^t we ahould 

haw anttcipated under tte ojtCTimiancw-lhat there emergea from il» page» a coherent, 
convincing cl^c»cnro^ of the work of Lyaippoa; (he v,lv>\t qmtbn aeema «w 
rramn on a achnlaanc plane. We lw« a feelinf that, hoping for hieai?, we have received 
—eppropnate-ly, perhapt, id a tteatae on aculpcure-^atotte. 

* See ♦/ tkt fln'tuA Sd»al nt Romr, v«, t*3. 
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Befbn: die diecBTcr)' at Delphi of the Agiui iIk ApQXVOiTicf»» was acoepied, on the 
fttrengih t ting'ic [msage m Fliny, as typical of thf styfe of Lydppos ; and with the 
tonjority it has nut l^i its position. The findiag of the Agios catiKd i stir, which was 
increavil by the discovery In n travtillrt^s diary written a century earlier of a copy of an 
ifttcriptiozi at Fhonolos idndcali except fpf one w&M« with that on the hose uf AgloSi 
but vrith the adtkd iaformatioii that the origmal Agios r work of Lysippoa (thus 
conlirmliig HomoUe'i deebration that the Ddphi statue futfilkd the coadidons ncoes&ary 
in A work by^or that sculptor}; but otim (Lbsth had icttlied down^ nmt auihodiits 
maintained tbdr allegiance to the Apn^^omenofi ; some were prepared to adnut the 
Aqlas as a less choractenatic work i othert refiued to talc it into account ■ only m few^ 
rejecting the Apoxyomenua* based their i-yiippic canon on the newly found statue, I'Ire 
£i^ that 3 leading English authority was among iheir number h^ pcrlmpt made the 
postdon of the Agios more seaiie tn this ci^untry than eUe where. 

Dr Johnson begins by describing the iVrgswe-Sicjitiaian achool of the 5th and 4th 
centuricfl^—most of its artbia are but names to iia« He points out that while the Pelopon-^ 
nesian successors of Polykldros were not merely hii slavish ireiuitorei none of ihcfii made 
vital innovationst 

Passing to Enphmnor and Skopos, lie thinks it highly prohabb that tlie former had 
tnme influence on Lysippoa; he Bihuits that he is a sadly inhmgibk artist^ but is inclined 
tn see in the Andkytliera- (Ctrigoltt^l wreck bronice the type of Ids Paris^ end to support 
the actrihuriani m him of the /^xonaer Rondanini type and HeUcr’s auggeations as to 
the type of his * midier admimtu et adonans \ Skopas^^^—whore induence on Ly^ippos 
tuw long beeii reoogni^^eiJ—is trecewnly treated attmtoartly. The date of the Tegta 
temple is disaiJiscd but the most imporiant point to notice h the attribution to him of the 
Capatoiine Aphmditc type^ 

For the dare of Lysippus htmacEj the evidence is mainly cpignaphJE:^], Tlic author 
puts it at about 375^901 hut the evTikoce for ibe Utter date is slender. Itucriptiana 
mentioning b» oaine ore ennmented ; perhaps the new publicatiofi, * Cion Hhodot % 
will shed aome Jighl on the one which wus deiikd to hU mif^uMea. He was more 
fortunate at Km, whence he publkhcs from a tquecre and conjectura] restorations a 
med'tcal Inscription referring to the statue of a boy by' old " Lysippos. Ii is refreshing to 
read, in the midel of this mteufiivc chmnobgical easay^ of the mvention of a winc-jor by 
Lyrippcia. Dr jotuwn docs not airempt to identify the type lirom copies, though one 
woidd have es[petied some re survive. 

Three chipten are devoted to the author's canon for Lyrippic art. He finds hi* 
sTafting-pomt in the Vatiem Appsyumeno*, which fulfils all that Fliny'a aocouni ■ugf;eats 
to him. i ndu din p a hint of effeminacy. Yet he is nor altogether luippy about the ehonis o f 
ftcoeptance with which this statue has been idcntilkd. He would like re feel sure 
that il cannot be the * Perixyomenps * recorded lo haw been made by Lyiippoa" son 
Diuppo*. 

Yet on ilic whole lie is prepared to accept the Identification, and in prance we find 
chat be candnually rdbre to the Apuayomenos as hiicanonof Lysjppic Htyic i In parricoUr 
he stresses the importance of the ti^gulnr depression between the waist-reiBclcSi 
observing that this recitia in some copies of the Henikbfl Epitrapezios, This statuette, 
it is said, adorned the tables iuccesaively of Aletaander, Haombd and Sulla: ^tbe only 
Duc of LyHippos" works which can be identified with certainty on crtcmat evidence ** 
By romptrwn the Em with the Bow is pronounsxd Lyaippkp 

Dr Johmon^s esuniiition of the Agios will re some ttxm too low, V^liik possessing 


AOTiQurrY 


* eoRic flutiocwn, esptciiiUy m the fii£cft tuot b; Lpljipoai iwr t« rt i coiifj- of « 
mnk of hb ^ it i» an original end when Akiraniler uw I'l he ' felt fairy far (liis friend} 
Daochos > * . end asbed Lysip]]io» to matt* s good etatoc to be set up it Phamlw 
Ijcnoc the duplicicc inscription at Phsfsaloe, which Dr Juhneon, on whet spacer scanty 
gipunds, aiguee was later, not earlier, than the one at Dciphi. The jigtas falls into Fine 
with die * nJlitnilridas Head' and the stele from the and so imy well Leaver 

eiTiaftiiied fram an Attic source. The absence of stacuea which can be regarded as 
connecting links between t^ Aetas (es an early work of Lysippo*} and the Apaxyununiis 
preeludc him from admittiog the former work into the list of Lysippoa' status, llie 
only poMible link he knows is a head of Hetios from Trianda now at Copettliagcn. 

'I*his much has been necessary to make dear (he writer’s atandpoiot in regard u} 
Lysippos' style i oanudentiniu of apace forbid ■ tlelailed account of the oonctustona 
that nc draws from it. By oomparattvemethodi lie chums for Lysippos (he Seiknoi with 
the Infant Dionysos, the Meleager (thougfa cantoitiitutiun of types tin* oliseitiied tlte 
origin in some copiesh and the Ny Cariaburg bearded head ; the Ganvmede, ton, relying 
upon the judgment of Amelung. To this list may be added the origiMl* of the bust of 
Seleukos Nikanor, the Socratei of the Museo Najannile type (with which he wt>uld 
mdiiectly connect the statuette recently acquired by the British Musetiin), and the 
bronee staiuettea in hiaples representing a tnotinied and ■ riderlBS hone wbich are 
supported upon rudders, he considers the last to be after the monunumt made by Lysippos 
to Ammetnorste the luiiile of the Gianikos. Then vre have his Heraitiri Epittapezios 
and tltt Iferakles of the Fsniese type, and the Eros with the Bow. To these are to be 
added three wmea of hiS portrait of Afcjtmder.of which the Axaiahemi type is the most 
fsithrul, snd » beat represented by the copy ai C«iicvs,of which an illustration forma the 
frontispiece. A more doubtful candidate ts the Medici Aphrodite, of which a supposed 
copy 1«d an tnlereating history tn t4rh century Siena. 

This siuteb ncoeasanly doM scant justice to Dr j ohnson'i tha mugh'goingetamjuation 
of all {^ible or suBf^led cmiUdstto for Lysippic ori^ ; it can only indicate the main 
lines of the resulta of his enquiry. Lysippos emerges h an attiit difficyit to deal w ith. 



broke away frorn the lateral snd instituted the multilaieral tradiiioii. Sculpture in 
tte round, long m bondage to tlw tiadiiioiis of an art origitiaUy ancillary to architccttite. 

P“^ ^ way for jbe ciahoraie poses and greupinga of 

theHellentiricscuIptoia. His connexions are with the future, nm the past 

Tile illus^dons are of varying qi^ty. We ore giatefuJ for on* or t™ which have 
never bol w gen^ ^y be greatly ernmnended. considering the 

^ ^ "nrient authoritjei, with a 

ptnaJIcI trawljitton dually borrowed fiom atandsrd sources, even to the exlcrl of re- 

^ ‘ ^ iuwnpositinn would 

^ coofi^on to those who rehed solely on the English veision. Wtiue an orininsl 
tmoslaboQ IS provided,it is riot always happy. Seme misprinti all for re vision. noShle 
jm p. 55. tpparendy aused by the repetition of the same phrase at an interval of a few 

W. L.Cumx. 
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